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This Issue in Brief 


Governments belonging to the International Labor Organization have 
together registered 578 ratifications of 33 international labor conventions 
establishing minimum standards for labor laws or social legislation. 
Such conventions are adopted in draft form at the annual International 
Labor Conferences and then submitted to the treaty-making author- 
ities of member governments for voluntary ratification or rejection. 
In an article beginning on page 759, general statements are given as 
to the method of adoption, the nature of the commitment involved, 
the subjects dealt with, and te ratifications registered. These gen- 
eralizations are followed by brief summaries of the conventions and 
draft conventions, together with their dates of adoption by the 
[International Labor Conferences, the names of countries which have 
ratified each, and the number of ratifications. 


A conference on labor legislation, held in Washington in February, 
was called by the Secretary of Labor for the purpose of securing closer 
cooperation between the Federal Government and the States in the 
working out of a national program for legislation affecting labor. 
Delegates were present from 39 States. The conference adopted a 
series of recommendations regarding minimum standards on such 
subjects as health and safety, workmen’s compensation, unemploy- 
ment insurance, and old-age pensions. The recommendations are 
given in full in an article beginning on page 779. 


The workmen’s compensation laws of 30 States were amended during 
1938. In general, the changes consisted of enlarging the scope and 
benefits of the acts, but a few States strengthened their laws in regard 
to the guaranteeing of the payment of compensation and the covering 
of relief workers engaged in the prosecution of various public-works 
programs. The changes in these laws in the United States and in the 
Canadian Provinces are shown on page 840. 


Much information useful in shaping future policies of the National 
Recovery Administration with respect to employment, trade practices, 
code authority organization, and operation of codes in small enter- 
prises was developed at the conference of code authorities and code 
committees held in Washington between March 5 and 8, 1934, and at 
the preliminary conference held a week earlier to develop constructive 
criticism. The National Recovery Administrator named 12 points as 
in need of immediate attention, including price, cost, employment, 
and wage factors. There was general recognition that employment 
in the durable-goods industries particularly must be stimulated. 
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Regarding labor, the Administration urged a 10 percent decrease jy 
maximum working time and an accompanying 10 percent increase j) 
wages. Page 800. 

Annual earnings of wage earners engaged in the manufacture of iroy 
and steel and their products in Ohio averaged $959 in 1932 as agains 
$1,705 in 1929 and $1,874 %n 1920. Similar data for each of the years 
1916 to 1932 are shown for the various subgroups of the industry, the 
data having been compiled from reports made annually to the Depart. 
ment of Industrial Relations of Ohio. Page 898. 


Unemployment among women was felt early in the depression. Rela- 
tively, those employed in manufacturing and mechanical industries 
suffered most heavily, but the largest number and next to the largest 
percentage of those unemployed were in domestic and personal service. 
In every city studied, the heaviest percentage of unemployment was 
found among the colored women, the next among native-born white 
women, and the least among foreign-born white women. Page 75). 


Long hours, low earnings, and irregular employment characterize 
the women’s dress industry in Connecticut, according to a report of the 
State labor department. Average hours of 50 per week, with 11 
percent of the employees working over the legal limit of 55 hours, 
and 6 percent between 60 and 64 hours, were found during the 
busy season of 1933. Average earnings were $10.11, with over one 
eighth earning less than $5 per week. In the dull season, the number 
in this earnings group rose to 45 percent of the total number employed. 
Conditions are held to justify remedial action under the minimum- 
wage law. Page 925. 

A considerable number of women in Puerto Rico were doing piece work 
in their homes for more than 8 hours a day for an average daily wag: 
of 18 cents in 1931-82, according to an official investigation by thie 
Island department of labor. With this they had to meet their 
own expenses and those of one or more dependents. Page 930. 


The daily wages of adult wage earners in industrial and commercial 
establishments in Manila in 1932 ranged from 1 peso (about 50 cents) 
or less to over 4 pesos (about $2). Of the adult male workers, more 
than one third were receiving 1 peso or under per day and of tlie 


woman workers, over three fourths were being paid 1 peso or less. 
Page 929. 
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International Labor Conventions 
By Auice 8. Curyney, INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE, WASHINGTON BRANCH 


HE conventions of the International Labor Organization are a 

form of treaty by which governments belonging to the Organiza- 
tion may mutually commit themselves to adopt specified minimum 
standards for the treatment of labor. Each government ratifying a 
convention engages to secure observance of certain standards within 
its own immediate territory and to extend their application, in com- 
plete or modified form, to colonies and other areas under its control, 
as conditions of life and labor in those places warrant. 

The conventions are adopted in draft form by conferences of the 
Organization and subsequently communicated, for presumptive ratifi- 
cation, to all member governments. By the terms of membership 
the governments are required to submit them to their treaty-making 
authorities for consideration, but are not required to ratify them. 
Each convention comes into effect when it has received the number 
of ratifications which it specifies as necessary to bring it into operation 
or at the end of a given time after receiving such ratifications. 
It is binding both among the governments that ratify it before it 
comes into effect and those that ratify it at any subsequent time. 

After a specified trial period any government may, after due notice, 
withdraw its ratification, and the operation of each convention, 
in all countries that have ratified it, must be reviewed at intervals 
with special reference to the desirability of general revision. The 
standards established are minimum standards only and it is expressly 
stated in the constitution of the International Labor Organization 
that no government shall “be asked or required, as a result of the 
adoption of any recommendation or draft convention by the con- 
ference, to lessen the protection afforded by its existing legislation to 
the workers concerned.” 

Each member government is entitled to send four delegates to the 
conferences of the Organization in which draft conventions are adopted: 
Two of these delegates are spokesmen for the government and are 
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appointed entirely at the discretion of the government itse|!; {}, 
other two speak for employers and workers respectively ar 
‘chosen in agreement with the industrial organizations, if such orgayj. 
zations exist, which are most representative of employers or wor} 
people, as the case may be, in their respective countries.”” Lag} 
delegate has one vote; spokesmen for governments may vote und 
all circumstances, but if in any government’s delegation there jg , 
spokesman for the employers but not one for the workers, or yig 
versa, the one “nongovernment”’ delegate may take part in disc \issioy 
but may not cast a vote. While the representatives of employer 
and workers’ organizations are spoken of as nongovernment delevates 
for convenience in distinguishing groups in the conference they, no 
less than government delegates, must hold credentials from thei 
government, since governments alone have direct and responsib|. 
membership in the Organization. 

In the 15 years during which the International Labor Organizatioy 
has been in existence its conference has adopted 40 draft conventions, 
Of these, 14 deal with various types of social insurance for industri:| 
workers, agricultural workers, and others; 7 with regulation of chil; 
labor of various sorts; 5 with limitations on hours and times of work: 
4 with the prevention of industrial accidents and diseases; 3 wit) 
provision of public employment offices; 2 with the engagement and 
repatriation of seamen; and 1 each with the subjects of industria! 
employment of women at night, the right of agricultural workers to 
organize, inspection of emigrants, minimum wage-fixing machinery, 
and forced or compulsory labor. 

At the end of 1933, 33 of these 40 conventions had received 9 
combined total of 578 ratifications. <A series of 6 conventions dealing 
with old-age, invalidity, and widows’ and orphans’ insurance, and | 
convention dealing with employment agencies, all adopted in June 
1933, have been before member governments too short a time to have 
received ratification; the 1 convention adopted in 1931, and 1 of the 
2 adopted in 1932, have so far received but 1 ratification each, and 
while the other 1932 convention has received the 2 ratifications neces- 
sary to bring it into operation, the year’s waiting period required 
before it can take effect has not elapsed since the second ratification. 

Yonsequently there are now 30 international labor conventions :ctu- 
ally in effect. 

Of these 30 conventions, 15, or an even half, have each been rat ified 
by from 20 to 30 governments; 6, or an eyen fifth, have been ratified 
by from 15 to 19 governments; and of the remaining 9, 6 have cach 
been ratified by from 10 to 14 governments, and 3 by less than 1!) 
governments. Of the 66 ratifications given during the last 6 months, 
10 were of conventions which, although adopted more than 10 year's 
ago, are still receiving ratifications. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONVENTIONS 


In addition to the ratifications already in effect, there have been 
registered 11 “conditional” or “delayed” ratifications. A conditional 
ratification is one that is registered to take effect when and if rati- 
fication is accorded by certain specified governments. By registering 


+a conditional ratification a government may indicate its willingness 


to enforce the observance of a given standard without committing 


S itself to inaugurate such enforcement in advance of similar action by 


commercial competitors. A delayed ratification is one registered to 


f come into effect at the end of the period which the ratifying govern- 


ment thinks will be necessary for adjustment of its own law and prac- 
tice to the maintenance of the standards defined in the convention. 

Twenty-nine more ratifications have been approved by national 
treaty-making authorities but not yet formally registered, while 92 
ratifications have been recommended to treaty-making authorities by 
other branches of governments. 

The total of 578 ratifications consummated is almost exactly one 
third of the 1,740 ratifications which would have been given if every 
one of the 58 governments belonging to the Organization had ratified 
each of the 30 conventions on which there has been full time for 
action—the conventions adopted before 1931. But the subject is not 
one for simple arithmetic. While no conventions are adopted by the 
conference with special reference to a limited number of countries, 
all standards adopted being minimum standards for universal observ- 
ance wherever applicable, some convention standards have no practi- 
cal relevance to the life of some member countries. 

There are, for example, 7 conventions which deal with some aspect 
of the employment of seamen or with control of employment of young 
persons in seagoing service and 2 which deal with prevention of 
accidents to dockers—a total of 9 conventions which apply in one 
way or another to seafaring or work about ships. And there are 7 
countries belonging to the Organization which have no coast either 
on the ocean or on any inland sea; these are Austria, Bolivia, Czech- 
oslovakia, Hungary, Luxemburg, Paraguay, and Switzerland. Rati- 
fication of conventions referring to seafaring by coastless countries 
can have no practical effect whatever on observance of the standards 
set up by such conventions. Two of these countries have, as a 
matter of fact, given a total of 9 ratifications to conventions relating 
to seafaring—thus giving them their platonic approval. But the 
absence of the other 54 ratifications hypothetically due from the 
coastless countries obviously does not represent any gap in the 
application of the internationally approved minima. This is the 
extreme instance of irrelevancy. Various degrees of irrelevancy of 
other conventions to the conditions of particular countries are in 
various degrees responsible for failures to ratify. 
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There are, indeed, 10 governments belonging to the Organiz, tio, 
which have not so far ratified any conventions whatever. They 
governments are those of Ethiopia, Guatemala, Haiti, Hondung 
Iraq, Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, Salvador, and Siam. While they 
might find some of the minimum standards set up by the conventions 
to be applicable in their countries, these are, in the main, relatively 
undeveloped industrially, with a relatively primitive integration ¢/ 
economic life; the absence, up to this time, of the 300 ratificatioys 
which might have come from them does not represent a failure 9 
coverage for convention standards in the ratio suggested by 300) {) 
1,740. 

Finally, some of the countries belonging to the International 
Labor Organization are federal countries in which social legislatioy 
is the affair of the constituent States and cannot ordinarily be mad: 
the subject of international commitment on the part of the feder| 
government. Canada and Australia have ratified respectively only 
4 and 5 conventions—dealing with matters within the competenc: 
of the central government—although the terms of other convention 
are generally met by laws of their several Provinces. 

Making allowance for irrelevancies and for obstacles to ratification 
which are due to forms of government, the number of consummiated 
ratifications and of pending ratifications already approved by treaty- 
making authorities would seem to be about one half of the number 
which could be registered and could take practical effect. But the 
proportion is of little significance except as indicating in a gener! 
way the part played by international commitments in establishing 
minimum legal standards for the treatment of labor. 

No strict arithmetical calculation is possible as to the degree o! 
coverage thus far secured for the minimum standards set up by the 
conventions. Plainly, even a strict accounting in terms of ratifica- 
tion given to applicable conventions and of provincial legislation in 
federal countries would fail on two points to give a significant 
reckoning. First, from an international point of view, ratification 
by large and small countries are of different importance. Secondly, 
from any practical point of view the significance of ratification 
depends entirely on the enforcement which follows it. Moreover, 
conventions vary in the importance of their provisions according!) 
as these affect large or small proportions of the population of any 
country, as they affect conditions of life and labor in minor or i 
major ways, and as they affect the costs of production which ar 
reflected in terms of international competition. On none of tlie 
points is any statistical generalization possible, but on all of them 
some light is thrown by the complex record of ratification. 

Ratification by a large country which plays an important part 1! 
world markets is more important, both in its direct effect as measured 
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by the number of people living under the laws of that country 
and in its indirect effect through the conditioning of international 
trade, than is ratification by a little country with a smaller popula- 
tion and less external trade. Large contributions to the total of 
ratifications have been given by countries which do not play important 
roles on the international stage; Bulgaria and Luxemburg, for example, 
have each ratified 27 conventions. On the other hand, countries 
industrially and commercially important have not been backward in 
ratification; Great Britain and France have each ratified 18 con- 
ventions; Germany has ratified 17, and Italy 19. The Seandinavian 
countries, Holland, and Poland, have ratified from 10 to 17 each, 
and Czechoslovakia has ratified 12. In the Orient, Japan has 
ratified 12 conventions and India 13. The more important countries 
of South America were in general not among the early ratifiers, but 
in the last few years they have been registering ratifications at an 
increasing rate; Uruguay has given 30 ratifications, Colombia 24, 
Chile 19, Argentina 9, and Venezuela 4, and in Brazil and Mexico 
ratification or preliminary legislation is in process. 

The matter of enforcement is naturally difficult to assay but, 
generally speaking, the countries most highly developed industrially 
are the best prepared to enforce social legislation, and complaints 
of nonenforcement most often come from within countries where 
industrial organization is comparatively rudimentary. 

The relative importance of the conventions may vary with the 
type of effects under consideration, whether these are national or 
international, social or political, immediate or long range. Figures 
are here altogether useless. Therefore below each of the following 
summaries of conventions there is given a list of the governments 
which had ratified the convention up to the close of 1933. 

The conventions are legal documents of some length; the summaries 
on the following pages are intended to give the gist of their provisions, 
omitting portions analogous to enacting clauses, definitions, more or 
less routine provisions for enforcement and the like, and combining 
and characterizing detailed specifications. The summaries are 
grouped according to subject and, within each group, are placed in 
the chronological order in which the conventions they summarize 
were adopted in draft form by the conference. The date of adop- 
tion appears immediately after the descriptive title ascribed to the 
convention. 

Those curious as to how the standards set up by conventions 
compare with those established by labor laws and social legislation in 
the United States can find comparisons worked out for each conven- 
tion (with illustrative maps) in vol. II, no. 8 of Geneva Special 
Studies, issued by the Geneva Research Information Committee.' 





' Available at the Washington Branch of the International Labor Office, 734 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D:O, 
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Social Insurance 





mor of Women Before and After Childbirth, and Maternity Insurang 


A woman is not to be employed in industrial or commercial wor, 
for 6 weeks after confinement and shall be free to leave sich 
work 6 weeks before confinement; she shall not be discharge 
during the period of absence and, should sickness due to be; 
condition supervene, during such further period as shall be fixe 
by the competent authority in each country. During the tin 
she is not working she is to draw benefits, either from publi: 
funds or insurance, sufficient to support herself and her baby 
and is to receive free medical attendance. When she returns jy 
work she is to be allowed half an hour twice a day, durin 
working hours, to nurse her child. 

These provisions do not apply to agricultural employment and eae} 
government is to make its own definition of agriculture. Family 
undertakings are also excepted. | 

Ratified by Argentina, Bulgaria, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Germany, 
Greece, Hungary, Latvia, Luxemburg, Rumania, Spain, Uruguay, 
Yugoslavia. Total, 14. 


Unemployment Indemnity for Shipwrecked Sailors (1920) 


In case of wreck, seamen are to receive wages from their employer 
while they are without employment, up to a period of 2 months 

Ratified by Argentina, Belgium, Bulgaria, Canada, Colombia, 
Cuba, Estonia, France, Germany, Great Britain, Greece, Irish 
Free State, Italy, Latvia, Luxemburg, Poland, Rumania, Spain, 
Uruguay, Yugoslavia. Total, 20. 


rs 


Workmen’s Compensation for Accidents in Agriculture (1921) 


Agricultural workers are to be included in the operation of work- 
men’s compensation laws. 

Ratified by Belgium, Bulgaria, Chile, Colombia, Denmark, Estonia, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Irish Free State, Italy, Latvia, 
Luxemburg, Netherlands, Poland, Spain, Sweden, Uruguay. 
Total, 18. 


Workmen's Compensation for Industrial Accidents (1925) 
Workmen (or, if the accident is fatal, their dependents) are to 
receive compensation for industrial accidents. : 
Compensation is to be payable as from the fifth day after the acc 
dent and injured workmen are also entitled to medical ani 
surgical services, medicines, artificial limbs and surgical appl 
ances; in cases of permanent incapacity or death the compensa tiot 
is to be paid, as a general rule, in the form of a pension. 
The government of each country is to see to it that employer 
carry safe and sufficient insurance to cover costs. £ 
This does not apply to seamen and fishermen (for whom provision 
is expected to be made by a later convention) or persons covyere( 
by some special scheme giving equal or superior benefits. (J 
the question of agriculture, see wigeme | convention. Exce)- 
tions may be made in the case of casual workers, outworke's, 
members of the employer’s family, and nonmanual workers 
receiving remuneration above a limit to be fixed by national |aw. 
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Ratified by Belgium, Bulgaria, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Hungary, 
Latvia, Luxemburg, Netherlands, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, 
Uraney Uruguay, Yugoslavia. Total, 14. 


Workmen’s Compensation for Occupational Diseases (1925) 


Workmen are to be compensated for occupational diseases on the 
same principles as for industrial accidents. The rates of com- 
pensation shall not be less than those for industrial accidents. 

(Provisional list of occupational diseases included.) 

: tims Ratified by Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, 

rublie Czechoslovakia, Finland, France, Germany, Great Britain, 

baby. Hungary, India, Irish Free State, Japan, Latvia, Luxemburg, 

Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 

Uruguay, Yugoslavia. Total, 25. 
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TNs to 
Luring 
ompensation of Workmen of Foreign Citizenship for Industrial Accidents (1925) 
| each This is a reciprocal arrangement. Each country shall give to those 
amuly citizens of other ratifying countries who may be injured while 
work in its territory, or to their dependents, without any condi- 
nany, tions as to residence, the same treatment as it gives its own 
guay, citizens. 
Ratified by Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Estonia, Finland, France, Germany, 


oven Great Britain, Hungary, India, Irish Free State, Italy, Japan, 


nths Latvia, Luxemburg, Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Portugal, 


mbia South Africa, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Uruguay, Yugoslavia. 
Irish Total, 30. 


pain, HeSickness Insurance for Workers in Industry and Commerce, and Domestic 


Servants (1927) 


» Sickness insurance under public control is to be compulsory for all 
vork workers except those exempted in the terms of the convention. 
Among the exceptions are agricultural workers (provided for in 
onia. following convention); seamen and sea fishermen for whom pro- 
tia, vision ““may be made by decision of a later session of the confer- 
ruaY. ence’; workers whose wages are above a figure to be named by 
each country; workers below or above the normal ages of self- 
support; members of employers’ families, ete. 
Member States may suspend the application of the convention in 
ret very thinly populated areas, but Finland is the only European 
State whose conditions are considered to justify this suspension. 
accel Anyone incapable of work because of an abnormal bodily or mental 
and condition is to receive cash benefits calculated from not more 
ppl than 3 days after he is officially recognized asill. He is to receive 
a ON these benefits for at least 26 weeks if he continues unable to work 
and during this time is to be entitled to the services of a doctor 
vers and to medicines and appliances. 
“ The insurance must be administered by self-governing insurance 
Islon agencies, which may be either governmental or private, but must 


ee not be run for profit and must be under government supervision 
a. 


cC ep. 
k ers, 
rk ers 
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Sickness Insurance for Agricultural Workers (1927) 


Old-Age Pensions for Persons Employed in Industrial or Commercial Unde;. 
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Ratified by Austria, Bulgaria, Chile, Colombia, Czechosloy aki, 
Germany, Great Britain, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Liixey. 
burg, Rumania, Spain, Uruguay, Yugoslavia. Total, 15. 







Compulsory sickness insurance is to be provided for all agricti tr) 
workers on terms similar to those on which it is provided {o; 
industrial and other workers in the preceding convention. 

Ratified by Austria, Bulgaria, Chile, Colombia, Czechoslovyakiy 
Germany, Great Britain, Luxemburg, Spain, Uruguay. Total, 10 







takings or the Liberal Professions, and for Outworkers and Domestic Serj. 
ants (1933) ? . 


Compulsory old-age pension systems are to be maintained for such 
persons with provisions at least equivalent to the standard mini- 
mum provisions defined in the convention. These include: (, 
Eligibility at not later than 65; (6) that the insured contribute to 
the insurance fund except where schemes are already in operation 
under which the insured are not required to contribute; tha 
employers contribute except where the scheme is not limited jn 
coverage to employed persons; that public authorities contribute 
in the case of schemes for employed persons in general or {oy 
manual workers; (c) that schemes be administered by noncon- 
mercial institutions under public supervision or by State insurance 
funds; (d) that representatives of the insured persons participate 
in management of insurance institutions under conditions to be 
determined by national law, provision for participation o' 
employers’ representatives and public authorities being optional 
to the ratifying government; (e) that employed aliens be liable 
to insurance, contribution, and benefit (along with their depend- 
ents) on the same conditions as citizens. 
Standards of pension sufficiency are indicated and requirement is 
made of establishment of relationships between remuneration, 
contribution, and benefit where rates are not flat; stipulations 
are made with respect to the claims of insured persons on con- 
tributions credited to their account and to administrative policies 
for safeguarding their interests; principles are laid down for deal- 
ing with questions of residence and rights of aliens and migrants: 
certain qualifications are indicated as sufficient to allow existing 
noncontributory pension schemes operating in countries withou! 
compulsory insurance systems to be deemed to satisfy the 
requirements of the convention. 
The right to a pension may be contingent upon a period of residence 
and on possession of less than a certain amount of means, and 
the right to benefits may be forfeited or suspended in whole or 
in part in case of (a) sentence to imprisonment for a criminal 
offense, (6) use of fraud in connection with claim to a pension, 
(c) einaemnrg refusal to work for a living, (d) engagement in 
employment involving compulsory insurance, (e) entire mainte- 
es at public expense, receipt of another social insurance 
enefit. 














































? Not yet in effect, 
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Ratifying countries may exempt from the scheme (a@) workers whose 
remuneration exceeds a prescribed amount or nonmanual workers 
in liberal professions; (b) workers not paid a money wage; (c) 
workers under a certain age or too old to become insured when 
they first enter employment; (d) outworkers whose conditions of 
work are not like those of ordinar y wage earners; (e) members of 
the employer’s family; (f) persons on work of which the “total 
duration” is ‘necessarily’ too short to qualify them for benefits 
or engaged solely in occasional or subsidiary employment; (g) in- 
valid workers and those in receipt of invalidity or old-age pension ; 
(h) retired public officials and persons of private means, whose in- 
come is at least equal to the old-age pension; (7) students paid for 
work as teachers or at work preparatory for their future occupation ; 
(7) domestic servants in households of agricultural employers.® 

The convention does not apply to seamen or sea fishermen.* 


Old-Age Pensions for Persons Employed in Agricultural Undertakings (1933)? 


This convention makes, with respect to persons employed in 
agricultural undertakings, provisions identical with those which 
were made by the preceding convention with respect to persons 
in certain other occupations. 


Compulsory Invalidity Insurance for Persons Employed in Industrial. or Com- 
mercial Undertakings or the Liberal Professions, and for Outworkers and 


Domestic Servants (1933) ” 


Compulsory invalidity insurance systems are to be maintained for 
such persons, with provisions at ‘least equivalent to the standard 
minimum provisions defined in the convention. Invalidity pen- 
sions are to be provided for persons who become generally in- 
capacitated for work and thereby unable to earn an appreciable 
remuneration. 

The convention is virtually identical in its provisions with those 
dealing with old-age pensions, merely substituting, where neces- 
sary, expressions relevant to invalidity pensions for those relevant 
to old-age pensions and adding the provisos: (a) That the right 
to benefits may be forfeited or suspended in whole or in part if the 
person concerned has brought about his invalidity by a criminal 
offense or willful misconduct; (6) that insurance institutions may 
be authorized to grant benefits in kind, for the purpose of pre- 
venting, postponing, alleviating, or curing invalidity, to persons 
who are in receipt of or may be entitled to claim a pension on the 
ground of invalidity; and (c) that in the case of special schemes 
for nonmanual w orkers an insur ‘ed person incapacitated from earn- 
ing appreciable remuneration in his usual occupation or similar 
employment shall be entitled to an invalidity pension. 

The convention does not apply to seamen or sea fishermen. 

Compulsory Invalidity Insurance for Persons Employed in Agricultural Under- 
takings (1933) ” 

This convention makes, with respect to persons employed in 
agricultural undertakings, provisions identical with those which 
were made by the preceding convention with respect to persons 
in certain other occupations. 


: a meat ape in effect. 
be alternatively eligible to the pensions for agricultural workers which are dealt with in the 





wal to he 
‘ Separate conventions are regularly adopted for standardizing treatment of maritime workers. 





} 
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Widows’ and Orphans’ Insurance for Persons Employed in Industrial or ¢, 
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mercial Undertakings, or the Liberal Professions, and for Outworke-s au 
Domestic Servants (1933) ” 


There is to be maintained for widows and orphans of suc!) pe. 
sons a compulsory insurance system which shall embody joy. 
sions at least equivalent to the standard minimum Provisions de. 
fined in the convention. The insurance shall as a minimum ej, 
pension rights on widows who have not remarried and suc}; chil 
dren of deceased i insured or pensioned persons as have not re: iched 
a prescribed age (which shall not be less than 14) on the death of 
such persons. 

The right to a widow’s pension may be reserved to widow: whe 
are above a prescribed age or invalid, except in the case of spec 
schemes for nonmanual workers; it may be restricted to cases 
where marriage has lasted for a prescribed period 6r was ¢0». 
tracted before the parties had reached prescribed ages or beceone 
invalid, and may be withheld in the case of divorce or separation 
in which the wife was solely at fault; where there is more than 
one claimant to a widow’s pension the amount payable may }) 
limited to that of one pension. 

Pension rights of children may be conditioned upon legitin: 
or, in the case of a pension due on the death of a mother, on ti 
mother’s havi ing contributed to the support of the child or be ing 
a widow at the time of her death. 

The provisions of this convention are similar to those of the 
conventions treating of old-age and invalidity insurance wit) 
respect to contributory features; administration; protection ¢ 
financial and other rights of insured persons ; continge ncies 6 
residence, nationality, and migration; circumstances that may 
condition pension rights and exemptions from coverage }) the 
compulsory pension system. 

Certain qualifications, obligations, and prerogatives pertaining 
to the insured individual in the other conventions are here trans 

ferred to the widows and orphans of insured persons. 

The convention does not apply to seamen or sea fishermen. 


Widows’ and Orphans’ Insurance for Persons Employed in Agricultural Under- 


takings (1933) 2 


This convention makes, with respect to persons employed in 
agricultural undertakings, provisions identical with those which 
were made by the preceding convention with respect to persons 
in certain other occupations. 


Child Labor 


Minimum Age for Employment in Industry (1919) 


Children are not to be employed in industrial work before they 
are 14. 

This prohibition applies to work in factories, mines and qiul- 
ries, power houses, construction, transportation, ete., but it 
does not apply to agriculture and commerce. Each country is to 
decide for itself what it will consider agriculture and commerce. 
The prohibition does not apply to family undertakings nor t 
approved technical schools. Special provisions are included [or 
Japan and India. 





4 Not yet in effect. 
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Com. Ratified by Albania, Argentina, Belgium, Bulgaria, Chile, Co- 
$ ang lombia, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Dominican Kepub- 

lic, Estonia, Great Britain, Greece, Irish Free State, Japan, 
Der. Latvia, Luxemburg, Netherlands, Poland, Rumania, Spain, 
roy. Switzerland, Uruguay, Yugoslavia. Total 24. 


'S de. Night Work of Young Persons (1919) 


onfer No one under 18 is to be employed in industry during the night 

chil. except in undertakings in which only members of the same family 

ched are employed and in certain industries where processes must be 
th of continuous. 

This prohibition applies to factories, mines and quarries, power 
houses, construction, transportation, etc., but not to commerce 
and agriculture. Each country is to decide for itself what it will 
consider commerce and agriculture. Each country is also to 
make its own definition of ‘‘night’’ with the understanding that 
it shall name a period covering 11 consecutive hours and includ- 
ing the time between 10 p.m. and 5 a.m. 

Limited exceptions are allowed with respect to: 

(1) certain industries which must work continuously day and 
night (young persons over the age of 16); 

(2) the definition of ‘‘night”’ in certain industries and in trop- 
ical countries; 

(3) emergencies (young persons between the ages of 16 and 18); 

(4) certain conditions in Japan and India; 

(5) coal and lignite mines (no age limit specified) if an interval 
ordinarily of 15 hours and never of less than 13 hours separates 
two work periods. 

—— by Albania, Argentina, Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, 
Chile, Cuba, Denmark, Estonia, France, Great Britain, Greece, 
Hungary, India, Irish Free State, Italy, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Luxemburg, Netherlands, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Spain, 
Switzerland, Uruguay, Venezuela, Yugoslavia. Total, 28. 


Minimum Age for Employment at Sea (1920) 


Children under 14 are not to be employed on vessels. This does 
not apply to properly supervised school ships or vessels on 
which only members of the same family are employed. 

Ratified by Argentina, Belgium, Bulgaria, Canada, Colombia, 
Cuba, Denmark, Dominican Republic, Estonia, Finland, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Greece, Hungary, Irish Free State, Italy, 
Japan, Latvia, Luxemburg, Netherlands, Norway, Poland, 
Rumania, Spain, Sweden, Uruguay, Yugoslavia. Total, 27. 


Employment of Children in Agriculture (1921) 


Children under 14 are not to be employed in agriculture in any 
way that will interfere with their attending school for an annual 
period of at least 8 months. 

Ratified by Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Do- 
minican Republic, Estonia, Hungary, Irish Free State, Italy, 
Japan, Luxemburg, Poland, Rumania, Spain, Sweden, Uruguay. 
Total, 16. : 
46749°—34—2 
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Minimum Age for Trimmers and Stokers (1921) 


No one under 18 is to work on a vessel as trimmer or stoker. 

Exceptions are provided for in the case of (1) school un 
vessels mainly propelled by other means than steam; th 
coastal trade of India and Japan; (4) impossibility of AN ining 
a worker of 18 or over, in which case two boys of 16 or ove: may 
be employed in his place. 

Ratified by Belgium, Bulgaria, Canada, Colombia, Cuba, Deniark 
Estonia, Finland, France, Germany, Great Britain, Greece 
Hungary, India, Irish Free State, Italy, Japan, Latvia, Luxem. 
burg, Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Rumania, Spain, Swedep. 
Uruguay, Yugoslavia. Total, 27. 


Compulsory Medical Examination of Young Persons Employed at Sea (|92!) 


Anyone under 18 wishing to work on a vessel must have, each year. 
a properly authenticated medical certificate declaring him fit 
for the work. Temporary exceptions are allowed in certain 
emergencies. 

Ratified by Belgium, Bulgaria, Canada, Colombia, Cuba, Estonia, 
Finland, France, Germany, Great Britain, Greece, Hung rary, 
India, Irish Free State, Italy, Japan, Latvia, Luxembury 
Netherlands, Poland, Rumania, Spain, Sweden, Urug ruay, 
Yugoslavia. Total, 25. 


Minimum Age for “ Nonindustrial ’’ Employment (1932) ? 


This convention applies to all employment not already covered by 
the child labor conventions previously adopted, except educa- 
tional work done under public supervision in technical and pro- 
fessional schools wher not intended for commercial profit, pro- 
vided that governments may at their discretion exempt also irom 
its application harmless employment in establishments in which 
only members of the employer’s family are employed, and domes 
tic work in the family performed by members of the family. 

Children under 14, or children over 14 still required to attend 
school are not to be employed in occupations to which the con- 
vention applies, except that (a) children over 12 years old may 
work outside of school hours up to 2 hours a day, or for not more 
that 7 hours of work and school together on school days (or up 
to 4% hours a day in countries where school attendance is no! 
compulsory), at harmless work which in no way interferes wit! 
their benefit from school and does not demand their presence 01 





Eight 
Tl 


in pubke or legal holidays or at night; (b) children may appea FF 


in public entertainments, or act for the movies, before midnight, 
in the interests of art, science, or education, under certain sale. 
guards. 


Higher age limits are to be fixed by each government for work in F 


any way dangerous or deleterious and for certain sorts of street 
trading or employment in public places and special provision 
are to be made for enforcement of law with respect to the latte! 
types of employment. 

Special exceptions are made for India unless and until school atten¢- 
ance is there made compulsory. 


Ratified by Uruguay. 


2 Not yet in effect. 
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Hours, Rest Periods, and Night Work 
Eight-Hour Day and Forty-Eight-Hour Week in Industry (1919) 


The working day in industry is not to be more than 8 hours long and 
the working week is not to consist of more than 48 hours 
except for the following: 

(1) Managerial or supervisory or confidential work. 

(2) Under certain sanctions when the hours on one or more days 
of the week are less than 8. 

(3) Adjustments under a shift system if the average number of 
hours over a period of 3 weeks or less does not exceed 8 per day 
and 48 per week. 

(4) Accident or emergency, or in case of “‘force majeure ”’ in order 
to avoid serious interference with the ordinary working of the 
undertaking. 

(5) In continuous processes under a shift system if the hours do 
not average more than 56 in the week and any legal provision 
for rest days is observed. 

(6) In exceptional cases by agreement between the workers’ and 
employers’ organizations with the consent of the government, if 
the average weekly hours over the period covered by the agree- 
ment do not exceed 48. 

(7) Preparatory, complementary and intermittent work, and ex- 
ceptional cases of pressure of work for which government regu- 
lation issued after consultation with the employers and workers 
concerned may grant temporary or permanent exceptions with 
the proviso that the rate of pay for overtime be not less than 
one and one quarter times the regular rate. 

(8) A sliding scale of applications in industrial undertakings for 
Japan, postponed application for Greece and Rumania, a 10- 
hour limit for India, postponement of all regulation for China, 
Persia, and Siam. 

This convention is to apply to all work done in factories, mines and 
quarries, power houses, construction work, transport by land, etc., 
but not to commerce or agriculture. Each country is to make 
its own definitions of commerce and agriculture. It does not 
apply to establishments in which only members of the same family 
are employed. 

Ratified by Argentina, Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Chile, Colombia, 
Czechoslovakia, Dominican Republic, France,® Greece, India, 
Italy,® Latvia, Lithuania, Luxemburg, Portugal, Rumania, Spain, 
Uruguay. ‘Total, 19. 


Weekly Day of Rest for Industrial Workers (1921) 


Every member of the staff of every industrial undertaking is to 
have a weekly rest period of not less than 24 consecutive hours. 
Wherever possible this rest shall be granted simultaneously to the 
whole staff and, wherever possible, it shall coincide with the 
customary day of rest of the locality. 

The convention applies to factories, mines, quarries, power houses, 
construction, transportation, etc., but not to agriculture and com- 
merce. Each country is to make its own definition of agriculture 
and commerce. 





* Conditional or delayed ratification. 
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Ratified by Belgium, Bulgaria, Chile, Colombia, Czechoslo \ i) 
Estonia, Finland, France, Greece, India, Irish Free State, |{,\\ 
Latvia, Lithuania, Luxemburg, Poland, Portugal, Ruiiani’ ' 
Spain, Sweden, Uruguay, Yugoslavia. Total, 22. Re 

| 


Regulation of Hours of Work in Commerce and Offices (1930) 


The working day in commerce and offices is not to be more {\\,) ¢ 
hours long and the working week is not to consist 0! joy» : 
than 48 hours, except that— | 
1. (a) Hours of work may be up to 10 in a day if weekly hous 
do not exceed 48, (b) to make up hours lost by a genera) 
interruption of work due to holidays or ‘‘force majeure” 
the time lost may be made up on not more than 30) days 
in 1 year and within a reasonable lapse of time if not more 
than 1 hour be added to any day. Certain adjustments of 
both these provisions are allowed the enforcing authorities 
2. The enforcing authority may declare exceptions whicl) are 
allowable; permanently for (a) inherently intermittent work 
(caretakers, etc.); (b) preparatory or complementary work: 
(c) stores and other rte we aa where the nature of the 
work, size of the local population or number of persons 
employed makes the limits inapplicable; temporarily {or 
(a) actual or threatened accident or ‘“‘force majeure’; (}) 
to prevent loss of perishable goods or avoid endangering 
sacheioal results of work; (c) special work, such as stock 
taking, etc.; (d) abnormal pressure of work with which 
employer cannot ordinarily be expected to deal by other 
means. The number of additional hours per day is to be 
regulated and the rate of pay (except in the case of acci- 
dent) is not to be less than one and one quarter times the I 
regular rate. Regulations shall be made after consultation 
with employers’ and workers’ organizations concerned, spe- 
cial attention being paid to collective agreements, if any. 
The provisions may be suspended in the case of emergency endan- 
gering national safety. 
Measures of enforcement are stipulated. 
Ratified by Austria,® Bulgaria, Spain, Uruguay. Total, 4. 
Prohibition of Night Work in Bakeries (1925) Ez 


Night work in bakeries is forbidden. 

Except under certain stipulated conditions the ‘“night”’ shall cover 
7 hours, including the period between 11 p.m. and5a.m. Whole- 
sale manufacture of crackers is excepted, and there is provision 
for limited exceptions, after consultation with the employers’ and 
workers’ organizations concerned, for (1) preparatory or comple- J Pr 
mentary work; (2) conditions in tropical countries; (3) arranyge- 
ment of the weekly rest; (4) emergencies. 

Ratified by Bulgaria, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Estonia, Fin|and, 
Luxemburg, Spain, Uruguay. Total, 9. 

j Hours of Work in Hard-Coal and Lignite Mines (1931)? 


In underground hard-coal mines maximum daily hours are to |e 7" 
and time shall be counted from entering the cage or adit, on ying 
into the mine, to passing out of them on leaving it. Shorter 


3 Not yet in effect. —_ 
5 Conditional or delayed ratification. t 
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akia hours may be set for work under particularly unhealthful condi- 
} ¥ 
Italy ‘tions. Workers are not to be employed on underground work 
wo) : : 
Lana, on Sundays and legal holidays. 


Regulations may provide for exceeding maximum hours, with not 
less than time and a quarter pay for overtime: (a) in case of 

— accident or danger or need of work on equipment to maintain 

_— operation ; (6) on continuous processes, or certain sorts of techni- 

mong cal work, up to a half hour a day for not more than 5 percent of 
the persons employed in a mine; (c) in general, overtime up to 
60 hours a year, after consultation, on each regulation, with the 
organizations of employers and workers concerned. 

Underground work on Sundays and holidays may be exceptionally 
authorized by national laws and regulations for workers over 18 
vears of age, to be paid at not less than one and a quarter times 
the regular rate, in the case of: (a) Continuous operations; (6) 
work in connection with mine ventilation, safety, care of animals, 
and first aid; (c) survey work that cannot be conveniently per- 
formed on other days; (d) urgent work on equipment that cannot 
be performed on other days and in other urgent or exceptional 
cases which are outside the control of the employer. 

For underground lignite mines provisions with respect to hours of 
work and work on Sundays and legal holidays are the same as 
for underground hard coal mines except that: (@) General over- 
time may run to 75 instead of 60 hours a year; (6) the competent 
governmental authority may approve collective agreements pro- 
viding for up to 75 hours additional overtime in individual dis- 
tricts where special technical or geological conditions make it 
necessary; and (c) one provision is omitted and one inserted 
with respect to special problems in the calculation of working time. 

In open hard-coal and lignite mines maximum hours are to be those 
stipulated in the convention on the 8-hour day and 48-hour week, 
provided that the amount of overtime allowed for dealing with 
exceptional cases of pressure of work, shall not exceed 100 hours 
a year (at not less than one and a quarter times the regular rate), 
except under collective agreements, approved by a governmental 
authority where special needs require; under such conditions up 
to 100 hours additional may be authorized. 

The operation of the provisions of the convention may be suspended 
in any country in the event of emergency endangering the national 

over safety. 

ole- Ratified by Spain. 

SIO 

oid Prevention of Industrial Accidents and Diseases 


iple- Prohibition of Use of White Lead in Interior Painting (1921) 


— White lead is not tobe used in the interior painting of buildings, 

except in certain circumstances enumerated in the convention. 

Steps to be taken to prevent lead poisoning when white lead may 

be used are laid down. The employment of women and children 
in lead painting work is completely prohibited. 

e 74 Ratified by Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, 
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oing Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Finland, France, Greece, Hungary,® 
rter Latvia, Luxemburg, Norway, Poland, Rumania, Spain, Sweden, 


Uruguay, Venezuela, Yugoslavia. Total, 22. 
* Conditional or delayed ratification. 
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Marking of the Weight on Heavy Packages Transported by Vessels (192°) 


Any package or object of 1,000 kilograms (1 metric ton) or io» 
gross weight, consigned within the territory of any member yj, 
fying the convention, for transport by sea or inland watery ay. ; 
to have had its gross weight durably marked on it on the ovtci¢p 
before it is loaded on a ship or vessel. The obligation to see {); 
this requirement is observed rests solely upon the government 9) 
the country from which it is consigned. 

Ratified by Australia, Chile, China, Denmark,® Estonia, Fin|yn¢ 
Germany, India, Irish Free State, Italy, Japan, Luxe} 
Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, South Afric, : 
Spain, Sweden, Uruguay, Venezuela, Yugoslavia. Total, 2: 


Protection Against Accidents to Workers Employed in Loading or Unloading 
Ships (1929) ° 
The safety of workers employed in loading and unloading ships is y 
be safeguarded by certain requirements with regard to ex: ining. 
tion and protection of machinery and electric conductors, thy 
nature and location of ladders, gangways, etc., the stackine and 
storing of cargo and various specific precautions, applicalle ty 
workplaces and working arrangements on docks and ships, by 
day and by night. | 
Exceptions to the specific provisions are granted when the processes 
in question are carried on only occasionally or are confined ty 
ships of special classes, or where climatic conditions render then 
impracticable; such exceptions must be reported to the Inter. 
national Labor Office. 
Ratified by Irish Free State, Luxemburg, Spain. Total, 3. 


Protection Against Accidents to Workers Employed in Loading or Unloading 
Ships (1932)? 

This convention is a revision of the convention on the same su!) jee! 
which was adopted in 1929—a revision in the interest of practical 
effectiveness. On the one hand it allows a 10 percent leeway in 
certain measurements in the safety specifications and allows 
alternative precautions where the former convention made 
specific requirements, and on the other hand it substitutes spec- 
fications for some general provisions in the former convention and 
omits certain options there allowed. 

The one essentially new provision is the insertion of an article call- 
ing for reciprocal arrangements between ratifying countries for 
mutual, recognition of arrangements: for testing equipment, 
certification, etc. 

Ratified by Italy and Uruguay. 


Employment Offices and Information Concerning Unemployment 


Employment Offices, and Information Concerning Unemployment (1919) 
Governments are to establish free public employment offices. 
These are to be conducted under advice from committees on whic! 

employers and employees are represented. Private agencics alt 
to be coordinated with the public system. The operations o! the 
various national systems are to be coordinated through the 
International Labor Office, in agreement with the countries 
concerned. 


2 Not yet in effect. 
§ Conditional or delayed ratification. 
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) Each member country is to send to the International Labor Office, 
* More at least once every 3 months, all available information on 
Pati. unemployment and the means it is using to decrease it. 

Vay, jg Ratifying States having unemployment insurance systems shall 
‘tside make mutual arrangements with other States, in the same case, 
@ that by which each shall agree to give to citizens of the others when 
ent of employed in its territory the same rates of benefit as obtain for its 

own workers. 

nland, Ratified by Argentina, Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Chile, Colombia, 
rg, Denmark, Estonia, Finland, Franc e, Germany, Great Britain, 
Iriea; Greece, Hungary, India, Irish Free State, Italy, Japan, Luxem- 
| burg, Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Rumania, South Africa, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Uruguay, Yugoslavia. Total, 2¢ 


| Employment Offices for Seamen (1920) 

> 1S to Every country is to have free employment offices for seamen. 

wuna- These may be maintained either by employers and seamen acting 

s, the together or by the State, under advice from joint committees of 

= and employers and seamen. Where agencies of different types exist, 

He to steps are to be taken to coordinate them on a national basis. 

S, by Private employment agencies for seamen are to be abolished, 
(Existing agencies may be allowed to continue temporarily under 

ESSE government license and supervision. ) 

ed to Freedom of choice of ship is assured to seamen, and of crew to the 

them shipowner, opportunity is assured to seamen for examining con- 

ater tracts before and after signing, and also access to employment 
agencies by seamen of all ratifying countries where industrial 
conditions are in general the same. Ratifying countries are to 

ading report to the International Labor Office statistical and other 
information concerning unemployment among seamen and the 

ject work of employment agencies for seamen. 

‘tical Ratified by Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Bulgaria, Colombia, 

LV in Cuba, Estonia, Finland, France, Germany, Greece, Italy, Japan, 

lows Latvia, Luxemburg, Norway, Poland, Rumania, Spain, Sweden, 

nade Uruguay, Yugoslavia. Total, 22. 


pec- Hl Cradual Elimination of Fee-Charging Employment Agencies (1933) ” 


“ Fee-charging employment agencies conducted with a view to 
call. profit are to be abolished within 3 years from the time when the 
convention is ratified by, and comes into effect for, any country. 
During the 3 years at the end of which abolition is to be accom- 
plished, such agencies shall be subjected to government super- 
vision and to regulation as to charges; no new agencies may be 
established during that time. Exception i is made of such agencies 
catering for exactly defined categories of workers as gov ernments 
may, after consultation with the organizations of employers and 
workers concerned, authorize for specialized placement justify- 
ing exceptional provision; such agencies must operate under 
government supervision on a yearly license not renewable beyond 
a period of 10 years, only make such charges as are approved by 
public authority, and place or recruit workers outside the country 
only if licensed by the government to do so and under an agree- 
ment between the countries concerned. 


i| 


| ’ading 
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4 Not yet in effect. 
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No new fee-charging agencies are to be established after the oxpjp, Rat 
tion of the 3-year period. - 

Fee-charging employment agencies which are not conducted vith g [ 
view to profit may be conducted under authorization froy) yj , 
supervision by a public authority; they must keep charg dow : 
to a scale fixed by the authority and place or recruit \ orker 
abroad only if permitted to do so by the competent govern: ntal 
authority and under an agreement between the COUNtTIes 
concerned. 


Simpl 
Th 


Seamen’s Articles of Agreement and Repatriation ( 


Seamen’s Articles of Agreement (1926) 


Seamen’s articles of agreement are to be signed by~both parties Ra 
under public supervision, and with certainty that the seamay 
understands their content. They are to contain a clear state. 
ment of the rights and obligations of each party as called {oy jy 
detailed provisions of the convention. Seamen, on leaving , nr 
ship, shall be provided with a record of their service which shale !™ 
not contain any statement as to the quality of their work or ys Gi 
to their wages. 

Ratified by Belgium, Bulgaria, Colombia, Cuba, Estonia, France. 
Germany, Great Britain, India, Irish Free State, Italy, Liven. 
burg, Poland, Spain, Uruguay, Yugoslavia. Total, 16. 

Repatriation of Seamen (1926) 7 


Seamen are not to be left in a foreign country without arrangement: 
for getting back either to their own country or to the port 
which they were engaged, or to the port from which the yvovave 


commenced. — ’ 

Ratified by Belgium, Bulgaria, Colombia, Cuba, Estonia, |'r: rane, 
Germany, Irish Free State, Italy, Luxemburg, Poland, Spain k 
Uruguay, Yugoslavia. Total, 14. 

Miscellaneous 
Employment of Women in Industry During the Night (1919) 


A woman is not to be employed in industry at night except in « 
undertaking in which only her own family is employed. 

Each country is to make its own definition of the night period, wit! 
the understanding that it is to cover at least 11 consecutive hours, 
including the period between 10 p.m. and 5 4.m. 

The rule is subject to limited exceptions with respect to (1) eme 
gencies and cases of ‘‘force majeure” leading to interruption ¢ 
work; (2) work on perishable materials; (3) seasonal work : ! 
adjustments to climatic conditions; (5) conditions in India and 

iam 

Ratified by Albania, Argentina, Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, (hile, 
Colombia, Cuba, Pitacoviiin: Estonia, France, Creat 
Britain, Greece, Hun ary, India, Irish Free State, Italy, Lith- 
uania, ‘Luxemburg, Jetherlands, Portugal, Rumania, South 
Africa, Spain, Switzerland, Uruguay, Venezuela, = ugosl: via. 
Total, 98. 


Right of Agricultural Workers to Organize (1921) | - 


The agricultural workers of any country are to have the same 'iyiit 
to organize as have its industrial workers. 
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Ratified by Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Chile, Colombia, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, Estonia, Finland, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, India, Irish Free ’ State, Italy, Latvia, Luxemburg, 
Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Rumania, Spain, Sweden, Uruguay, 
Yugoslavia. Total, 25. 


Simplification of Inspection of Emigrants on Board Ship (1926) 

This convention lays down the principle that inspectors of emigrants 
on board an emigrant ship are not to be appointed by more than 
one gov ernment. which, except an agreement be made to the 
contrary, is to be the government of the flag flown by the ship. 

(This is not to prevent any government from sending an observer 
to accompany emigr: ants). 

Ratified by Albania, Australi: a, Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Colombia, 
Czechoslovakia, Finland, France b Great Britain,® Hungary, 
India, Irish F ree State, Japan, Luxemburg, Netherlands, Sewden,° 
Uruguay. Total, 18 

Minimum Wage-Fixing Machinery (1928) 

Governments are to provide machinery for fixing minimum-wage 
rates in manufacturing and commercial trades wherever no 
arrangements exist for effective regulation of wages, by collective 
bargaining or otherwise, and wages are exceptionally low. This 
applies especially to home- working trades. The governments 
are to decide where this machinery is to be applied. 

The machinery is to be applied only after consultation with repre- 
sentatives of employers and workers concerned, including repre- 
sentatives of their respective organizations, where such organiza- 
tions exist. Employers and workers in equal numbers and on 
equal terms shall be associated in the operation of minimum 
wage-fixing machinery. 

Each member country shall report annually to the International 
Labor Office on the trades in which minimum wage rates have 
been established, and the methods and results, the approximate 
number of workers covered, the rates fixed, ete. 

Ratified by Australia, Chile, China, Colombia, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Hungary, Irish Free State, Italy, Norway, South 
Africa, Spain, Uruguay. Total, 1 


Forced or Compulsory Labor (1930) 


Each member is to suppress the use of forced or compulsory labor 
in all its forms within the shortest possible period and during that 
period is to resort to it only for public purposes and as an excep- 
tional measure subject to certain conditions and guaranties. 

Five years after the convention comes into force the governing body 
of the International Labor Office shall consider the desirability 
of placing on the agenda of the conference a convention proposing 
suppression of forced or compulsory labor without any further 
transitional period. 

Such labor is defined. The following are excepted: (a) Any 
military service; (b) any work or service which forms part of 
the normal civil obligation of the citizens of a fully self-governing 
country; (c) convict labor under public supervision and contro 


hents 





* Canditional or delayed ratification. 
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and not for private profit; (d) emergency service; (¢) 
communal services (provided that members of the comm: 
their direct representatives shall have the right to be consi)|{p 
regard to the need for such services) ; (f) work demanded }\ 
custom where production is organized on a communal }; 
produce or profit accrue to the community. ast 
There is to be immediate prohibition of the imposition of { 
labor: (a) On a community as collective punishment for crying ( 
committed by any menbers; (6) on work underground in :yino 
Protective measures for the transitional period are stipulate 
detail. 
Ratified by Australia, Bulgaria, Chile, Denmark, Great [rijgiy 
Irish Free State, Japan, Liberia, Netherlands, Norway, Spain, ele 
Sweden, Yugoslavia. Total, 13. As 


Recommendation Concerning Ratification of an International Convention on thmp? 


Use of White Phosphorous (1919) 


A convention banning the use of white phosphorus in the manufyp. 
ture of matches was prepared by the International Associ; tio 
for Labor Legislation, which antedated the International Lab 
Organization, and was signed by diplomatic plenipotenti: . $ 0 
various countries at Berne on September 26, 1906. The Inte.m T 
national Labor Conference adopted at its first session, held ifieo’ 
Washington in 1919, a recommendation in favor of the ratificy.fi/o" 
tion of that convention. ha' 

Countries which had ratified before the adoption of the recommen 
dation by the Conference of the International Labor Organin.{** 
tion: Canada, Denmark, France, Germany, Great Britain, |i fee’ 
Free State, Italy, Luxemburg, Netherlands, New Zealand, Nor. ggge°" 
way, South Africa, Spain, and Switzerland. as 

Countries which have ratified since the adoption of the recom ? 
mendation: Australia, Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, China, Czecho- 
slovakia, Estonia, Finland, Hungary, India, Japan, Persia" 
Poland, Rumania, Sweden, Turkey, and Yugoslavia. air! 
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ashington Conference on Labor Legislation, February 1934 
LOrced 
CTLmeg 
Mines 
ated i 


CONFERENCE on labor legislation called by the Secretary of 
Labor, was held in Washington, D.C., February 14 and 15. The 
‘overnor of each State was asked to appoint a delegate from the 
tate department of labor and from the State federation of labor. 
Jelegates were present from 39 States. 
As explained by Secretary Perkins in her welcoming speech, the 
purpose of the conference was to obtain closer cooperation, between 
he Federal Government and the individual States, to the end of 


rit aun, 
Spain, 


non the 


inufge.amworking Out a sound national program of labor legislation. This 
Clation iit is hoped to do through a series of regional conferences. Regarding 
Label hese conferences, she stated: 


, 
LTLeS at 
Inter. 


eld IN 


The first regional conference, composed of 6 States, was held in Albany 
bout 5 years ago, when President Roosevelt was Governor of the State of New 
York. Later a conference was called at Harrisburg, Pa., bringing in a some- 
hat larger group of States competitive in many respects. A more recent con- 
erence in Boston came to some very definite conclusions in regard to a minimum 
age for women, child labor, ete. All participating States have developed a 


atil 
iit Lila. 


LM eh 
r NZ. 


. Trish very definite program along the lines agreed upon at that conference. A few 
| Ny» fmmonths ago a conference was held in Atlanta, Ga., composed of five southeastern 

. states (Alabama, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and Tennessee), at which 
recone program of labor legislation was agreed upon as desirable, and which I 
zechoameuink was one of the most striking accomplishments for an area only recently 
Persia faeedustrialized. So that I think this conference pattern between the States is 


airly well established. 

It is important for us to recognize that we are dealing with a Nation as broad 
bs the continent and that Maine is a long way from California, as is Florida from 
regon or Washington. We have a vast expanse; we have different climates and 
lifferences in the degree of population density. Some States are predominantly 
ural, others are highly industrialized. There will be quite naturally differences 
n emphasis in the labor laws of these States. But as we go forward into a life 
which all of us see today is becoming more and more industrialized, as the services 
Which have not been thought of as industrialized are rapidly undergoing the 
change, it is highly important that we shall find ourselves in possession of a 
arge pattern of industrial legislation. It is time for all States to review their 
abor legislative program to see if it is as useful to their people as it might be, 
hud to examine it in view of the experience of other States with similar 
roblems. * * * 

The New England Council, in a meeting recently held in Boston, agreed upon 
h very interesting program of what they called desirable compacts between States 
‘ith regard to labor legislation. At the Atlanta Conference there was also the 
eeling that it is desirable for whole areas to move forward at about the same time 
oward a uniform program of labor legislation. 
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Reports and Recommendations of Committees g Lunel 













for eating, | 
sre easily : 
9, Drink 


supply . sh 


THE main subjects considered by the Washington Conferen: 
industrial health and safety, hours of labor, child labor, mi 
wage, workmen’s compensation, unemployment insurance, ¢: 
ment offices, and old-age pensions. Secretary Perkins, j; 
capacity of chairman of the meeting, appointed a committee o: 
of these subjects, to draw up and present to the conference » 


Were 
Muy 


ploy 
: through a4 
l€ t cups. Re 


eacl times. 


CDOrm 10. Fact 
and recommendations. The reports of these committees as acco){aflyy proper. 
by the conference are given below. spproved 


Industrial Health and Safety york. 
ll. Rez 
The report submitted by this committee was as follows: ill industi 
1. The State departments administering the labor laws should have ajyithority —_—" 
to formulate industrial codes, preferably through the agency of code cor TF i a 
including representatives of employers, employees, and impartial experts, for tage 
protection of the health and safety of employees and for the proper ligiiting, 
ventilation, and sanitation of industrial establishments. Such codes should cop. 
form substantially to nationally approved standards. This « 
2. Ventilation, temperature, humidity, air space, and lighting —Adequate stayd- 
ards for ventilation, temperature, humidity, air space, and lighting should be 1, Com 
established. 2, Adn 
3. Dusts, gases, and fumes.—All harmful dusts, gases, and fumes should bell 3. Ins 
removed at the source wherever possible. SUTBCE 
Personal protective devices, such as goggles and head protectors, should be penalties 
furnished to workers unavoidably exposed to harmful dusts, gases, and fumes. . 4. Cov 
4. Dangerous materials, substances, and tools —Protective clothing, such as UY! ee™ 
gloves, aprons, or leggings, should be furnished where health or safety hazards ™PloYe’ 
exist from processes such as welding or contact with dangerous materials, sul) Qj °™Pe?* 
stances, or the handling of tools. connect 
5. Machine guarding—Adequate guards should be required for dangerous 5. Inj 
machinery, especially at point of operation; such guards should preferally be rer 
attached by the manufacturer. - Wa 
Cleaning and physical upkeep of places of employment.—Workrooms should be i. Me 


maintained in a safe and sanitary condition with due consideration for the lealth injured ' 
and safety of theemployee. Equipment should be placed so as to permit freedom ap pe 
of action on the part of the worker. Aisle space should be adequate and \nob- 8. Pe 
structed. Material should be piled in an orderly manner. Waste material employe 
should be properly stored and accesses to exits should be adequate and wnob- addition 


structed permane 
Fire protection—Proper fire safeguards, fire escapes, and exits should bey ° 
required. the righ 


First aid—There should be provision for competent personnel, including med- level an 


ical and surgical services where necessary, and adequate equipment for admit- 10. ( 
istering first aid treatment. marriag 
6. Seating facilities —A sufficient number of suitable seats with backs s!ould ae 
be required in all industrial establishments. Perm 
7. Sanitary facilities—Proper rest rooms, wash and dressing room convet-f /°™ 


iences, and adequate toilet facilities should be provided. Hot water should be 'Ohior 


provided in industrial establishments. boa re] 
?W yon 
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s Lunch rooms.—Eating in workrooms should be prohibited. Suitable places 

vreating, Separate from the workroom, should be furnished unless outside facilities 
re easily accessible. 
9, Drinking water —Cool drinking water, not inferior to the community water 
upply, Should be furnished to every employee. Such water should be provided 
{rough adequately protected drinking fountains, or through individual drinking 
«ps. Reasonable access to drinking water should be permitted employees at all 
times. 

\0. Factory inspection.—There shall be periodic inspection of all work places 
py properly qualified inspectors whose training and experience should meet with 
yyproved standards. This presupposes high standards for the officials adminis- 


ring the labor laws. Such standards are fundamental for effective inspection 


work. 

\l. Reporting industrial injuries and diseases.—Reports should be required of 
sl industrial accidents and occupational diseases for analysis of causes and pre- 
vention of repetition. 

12. Compensating industrial accidents.—All industrial injuries, whether acci- 
dents or diseases arising from employment, should be compensated. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


This committee made the following recommendations:! 


|. Compensation.—Compulsory. 

2, Administration.—Commission, not court.” 

3. Insurance.—Two methods possible (first method recommended): (a) State 
insurance fund, exclusive or competitive; (b) private insurance carriers. Severe 
penalties on employers not complying with insurance requirements desirable. 

4. Coverage.— All industries and all employees, including State and municipal, 
but exempting possibly agriculture and domestic service. No exemptions of small 
employers or ‘‘nonhazardous”’ industries. The right of the employee to waive 
compensation prohibited. Extraterritorial workers to be included. In this 
connection reciprocity and cooperation between States is very desirable. 

5. Injuries.— Define injuries to include occupational diseases. ‘ Blanket” 
coverage of occupational diseases rather than ‘‘schedule”’ coverage. 

6. Waiting period.— Not more than 7 days nor less than 3. 

7. Medical service—Unlimited medical and hospital service without cost to 
injured employee. Choice of physician by employee from panel. Impartiality of 
testimony re extent of disability. 

8. Percentage.—For nonfatal cases, not less than 6634 percent of the injured 
employee’s wage. In case of death, 35 percent for widow, without children, plus 
additional amount for each child, the total not to exceed the percentage for 
permanent total disability .? 

9. Weekly maximum and minimum compensation.— Maximum should recognize 
the rights of the higher-paid workers to a standard of living above the subsistence 
level and minimum should be not less than the subsistence level. 

10. Compensation period.—Fatal cases, benefits until death of widow or re- 
narriage, in which case 2 years’ compensation at time of remarriage. 

Children, to 18 years, or thereafter if physically or mentally incapacitated. 

Permanent total disability, during life. 

Temporary total disability, during disability. 


_—. 


a) 


' Ohio member unable to participate in the meetings of the committee wished to be recorded as not voting 
on the report. 
‘Wyoming member nonconcurred. 
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Permanent partial disability, compensation for permanent partial di 
shall be calculated on the basis of a percentage of permanent total disal)i! 
shall be payable in addition to compensation for healing period (i.e., tex ) 
disability). 

For administrative simplicity, there should be a schedule of permanen' 
disability benefits based upon the foregoing principle. 

11. Second injuries (e.g., loss of second eye).—Employer charged as th 
first injury and balance to be paid out of special injury fund, both amount 
exceed permanent total disability. 

12. Second-injury fund—Rehabilitation fund.—Fund secured from deat}; 
where there are no dependents, and from payments in first major-injur, 

13. Minors.—Double compensation for minors illegally employed. 

14. Accident prevention—Adequate provision. Reporting of all ac 
compulsory. 

15. Procedure.—Informal, ‘‘administrative”, with adequate provision 
for the commission to have the power to check ‘“‘ambulance chasing ”’ 
attorney’s and doctor’s fees, ete. 
only on questions of law. 
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Appeals to be permitted to appellate courts 











Limitation of Hours of Work 


Following is the report of this committee: 


In order to make permanent the social and economic advantages of the limi- 
tation of hours under which industry is operating under the N.R.A., the com. 
mittee believes it desirable that State laws be made to conform as nearly as 
possible to the general standards adopted in the codes. Not only as a protection 
to the workers, but in fairness to industry, we believe that all States should have 
uniform regulations pertaining to the hours which employees may work, so that 
industries in particular States may not have unfair advantage over competitors 
in others. The following are the recommendations of the committee for general 
standards for hours of labor to be incorporated in State laws: 

1. Hours of labor.—(a) No employer engaged in manufacturing, mining, quar- 
rying, canning, or construction, and no employer participating in any enterprise 
in which more than 5 persons work shall employ any person except in a super- 
visory capacity or as outside salesman in excess of 40 hours in any 1 week; or 
in excess of 8 hours in any 1 day, or during a period of more than 10 hours during 

















any 24 hours; provided that this section shall not apply to persons engaged in ) 





professional or agricultural employment, nor shall this section apply to unfore- 
seeable emergencies. Those employed in maintenance, upkeep, shipping, watc)- 
ing, heating or power plants may be employed daily 10 percent in excess of the 
foregoing hours. 

(b) When a working shift exceeds 6 hours’ continuous labor, a lunch period 
of at least % hour shall be allowed to each employee. 

(c) In case men are excluded from these provisions by reason of unconstitu- 
tionality, they shall continue in force for all employed women and minors. 

2. Night work.—(a) No person shall be employed between the hours of 12 1id- 
night and 6 a.m., except in continuous process industries, except those employed 
as watchmen or in heating plants, in public utilities, in professional work, or i! 
the production and publication of newspapers. 

(b) No women shall be employed between the hours of 10 p.m. and 6 a.m. in 
manufacturing, mercantile, and mechanical establishments, in hotels, in restau: 
rants, as elevator operators, in manicuring and hairdressing establishments or |! 
any other nonprofessional service, except in a managerial capacity. 

(c) In manufacturing industries which are operating 2 shifts, each of not mor 
than 8 hours per day and of not more than 40 hours per week and during a period 
of not more than 10 hours in any 24, and in which the first shift begins to op rate 
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not earlier than 7 a.m., the department of labor may permit women over 21 
vears of age to work after 10 o'clock at night provided that the plant petitioning 
for such an exception shall submit evidence satisfactory to the labor department 
showing that the full capacity of the petitioner is already being operated for full 
egal hours and that the granting of such variations (permission to work women 
after 10 o'clock) shall not result in the undercutting of competitive standards. 
In no event shall any women be employed after 12 midnight under the terms of 
this section. 

It is recommended that in any State where laundries are not by law defined 
as factories these be separately listed as types of establishment to be covered 
by the foregoing regulations. 

It is also recommended. that the States, particularly the industrial States, 
consider the advisability of including in the labor laws a provision that two 
j0-minute rest periods daily be made mandatory under the law. 

The question of hours of labor for minors has been respectfully referred to the 
child labor committee. 


Child Labor Standards 


The following report was submitted by this committee: 


The committee was unanimously in favor of recommending the ratification of 
the child labor amendment but as the resolutions committee is submitting a 
resolution on this subject, the-child labor committee has brought in no recom- 
mendation to this effect. 

The committee recommends the following standards for State child labor laws: 

1. Minimum age for leaving school for work, 16 years. 

2. Regulation of employment of young persons 16 to 18 years of age as follows: 

(a2) Hours of work, both daily and weekly, to be less than the legal hours of 
work for adults. Night work to be prohibited between 7 p.m. and 6 a.m. 

(b) Prohibition of employment of persons under 18 in hazardous occupations; 
the State department of labor or industrial board to have authority to classify 
occupations as hazardous for this age group. 

(c) Work permits to be required for the legal employment of those between 16 
and 18 years of age. 

3. At least double compensation for injured minors illegally employed; the law 
to provide for approval by a competent State authority of the expenditure of the 
compensation granted to assure the most desirable rehabilitation and education 
of the injured minor. 

The committee desires, also, to call attention to the fact that school laws will 
need to be amended to conform with the State child labor laws and that the 
standards here recommended will make of even greater importance the provision 
by the schools of new and varied types of training to meet the needs of all young 
people under present industrial conditions. 


Industrial Home Work 


The following report was submitted by the committee: 


The committee on industrial home work has concluded that the abolition of 
home work is the only way to control its growing evils. Probably at the present 
time this can best be accomplished by regulations which will assure to the home 
worker the same standards of wage and working conditions as are established for 
the worker in the factory. We recommend that wherever possible State home- 
work legislation be enacted to embody the following standards: 

1. Any place in which home work is done must be licensed and inspected to 
insure suitability as a work place and freedom from communicable disease, 
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2. Every home worker should be certified. 


3. Employers giving out home work must be licensed at least annually ay. ,,,,., ind | 7 
keep complete registers of all home workers. | : “eo Mr 
4. Employers should be held responsible for violations of the home-w: law Nations 
and other labor laws such as compensation, child labor, hours, and minimu: ag ati ns) 
laws. “ites ( 
5. Employers of home workers should defray all the costs of adequate |\ oro. adh leg 


work regulations, either through license fees, or a tax on articles manufact);;.. 
home, or both. 


Since one of the aspects of the problem of home work which is difficult «/ sj, 


minimu 
the ena 


ite } 

7 3 “ of sucn 
control is the sending of goods for home-work manufacture across State lino. y, 9 Ae 
further recommend that the Federal Department of Labor be asked to investiga}, tration 


the extent and nature of the passage of home-work goods in interstate coi); 


are " ; ; ; the lab 
and explore the possibilities of Federal legislation to control this practice. 
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Provision for Old Age 
This committee reported as follows: 


(1) The enactment of State-wide compulsory laws for old-age pensions. \\ \\ep 
provisions in State constitutions stand in the way, steps should be taken at ono 
to secure the necessary amendments. 


a proce 
(2) A sufficient sum should be provided by the State to meet the cost of ») pi 






laln- ai . 
taining such an old-age pension system as is here recommended. The met}iod 0 pore” 
financing will necessarily vary with conditions prevailing in each State. wees ‘ 

(3) Age.—Sixty to sixty-five recommended. of caiat 

(4) Property limitations.—None recommended. Certainly no less than $3,500: niet 

but when such property is in the form of real estate not yielding an income it s)ia! adopte 
have no bearing on eligibility. to inel 

(5) Income limitations —Where an applicant otherwise eligible has an incor the pr 

from other sources of less than $360 a year the pension should be fixed at such 9 otal 
point as to make total annual income not less than $360. Wal 

(6) Residence limitations.—It is recommended that the term of residence wit): ait 

the State that is to be required before the applicant shall become eligible for Pens 
pension shall be no more than 10 years; that allowance be made for temporary No 
absences from the State; and that arrangements be made for inter-State reci- Ah 
procity. Ove 

(7) Maximum pensions.—No definite maximum recommended. Amount to |x The 

flexible at the discretion of the State administrative agency. No 

(8) Administration.—The committee stresses the need for the appointment | 

thoroughly qualified persons having special knowledge and understanding of t! Th 
problems involved. indus 

(9) The committee recommends to the United States Department of Lalo be m 

that it make a study of retirement systems on a contributory basis, applicalle to to th 
all workers above a certain age. 
| wage 
| Minimum Wage (3) t 
The following report was submitted by this committee: 

1. Legislation.—The committee on standards for minimum wage legis!atior 
ft desires to recommend to the conference that every State here represented make ' 
the enactment of a mandatory minimum wage law for women and minors an iiitie- 1. 
t diate objective on its legislative program. It believes that the wage experien 0! legis 

the last few years has demonstrated, in a fashion which should not be repe:!\, Alabs 


the need of governmental action to assure basic wage standards below w/c! 
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induiry should not be permitted to depress the earnings of women and minor 
work crs. 

The committee recommends that the standard bill drafted by counsel for the 
National Consumers’ League and recently enacted into law (with minor modifi- 
cations) in six States should be the basis for such legislation. 

The committee further urges that individual States in giving consideration to 
such legislation take cognizance of a changing attitude toward the setting of legal 
minimum wages for men as well as women and that as the time seems ripe for 
the enactment of State laws applicable to all workers they undertake the passage 
of such legislation. 

2. Administration.— Your committee regards it as essential that the adminis- 
tration of minimum wage laws should head up in one responsible executive within 
the labor department of the State and that there should be provided an adequate 
clerical force and the necessary field and inspection force for which adequate 
standards of training and experience must be required. Appropriations sufficient 
to provide such personnel and the necessary expenses are obviously essential. 

During the past year the six States in which minimum wage laws were enacted, 
recognizing the complex problems of administration which are involved in making 
the laws effective and the importance of assuring high standards for their admin- 
istration, decided from the outset to secure some uniformity of action by adopting 
a procedure similar to the conference method by which this body is proceeding on 
alarger scale. Representatives of these States believe that appreciable gains have 
already been secured in pooling experiences and standardizing methods in this 
way, and that all the States involved have been strengthened in the establishment 
of sound administrative standards by the adoption of at least fairly similar prac- 
tices. Your committee recommends that as minimum wage laws of this type are 
adopted in other States this conference method should be continued and enlarged 
to include all those administering such legislation. It believes that this is one of 
the practicable ways of developing the conference method in a field where the 
administrative practice needs to be especially flexible and technically sound. 

Your committee also believes that proper administrative regulations are neces- 
sary to safeguard rates set by minimum wage boards and that these should provide 
at least the following: 

No differentials from the basic rate for learners and minors. 

A higher hourly rate for part-time workers. 

Overtime at the rate of time and a half. 

The guaranty of the minimum hourly rate to all pieceworkers. 

No differentials for locality or size of community. 


Three resolutions submitted by the committee and relating to 
industrial codes were also adopted. These urged (1) that provision 
be made in the codes that piecework rates should in every case yield 
to the worker at least the hourly minimum rate, (2) that the minimum 
wages be safeguarded by eliminating the lower rates for learners, and 
(3) that all differentials on the basis of sex be eliminated. 


Employment Exchanges 


The committee on employment exchanges recommended— 


1. That the members of the conference present from 23 of the States whose 
legislatures have not accepted the provisions of the Wagner-Peyser Act, i.e., 
Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Delaware, Florida, Indiana, Kentucky, 

46749°—34——-3 
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Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebrask» New We re 
Hampshire, New Jersey, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, exas munic!pa 
Vermont, Washington, promote the introduction in their respective legis) tures adopted 
of resolutions accepting these provisions and the enactment of such reso) :{joy. Jy throue® 
before July 1, 1935. our opin 

2. That the placement services now conducted by local offices of the N» 
Reemployment Service in States where there are regular State emplo city or t 
services affiliated with the United States Employment Service, insofar as thesp such lig 
local reemployment offices fit into the permanent long-time program of the State We re 
services, be merged with the latter as rapidly as practicable, with due regard {, or small, 
the financial problems involved and to the maintenance of the necessary ))|aco. J that the 
ment services in the regions naturally tributary to the offices so merged. if possib 

3. That in the operation of the State employment services, affiliated wit); {). permit 8 
United States Employment Service, more emphasis be given to their lony-time food. 
programs. decent b 

4. That the members of the conference promote the introduction and the enact. can be d 
ment of legislation for the State regulation of private employment agencies. found s¢ 


The Iowa member of the committee submitted the following one 


ional areas but 


ment 


supplementary report, which was adopted: study lo 


The committee on employment exchanges recommends that the members of IM 2°™* 
the conference make every possible effort to induce the present Congress to yote and wo 
the appropriation of $3,700,000 for the United States Employment Service for the We oe 
fiseal year ending June 30, 1935, as recommended by the Director of the Budget My °°" " 
and the Secretary of Labor. areas OF 
be givel 
countrie 

This committee submitted two resolutions, the first of which favored J P*4 for 
the “speedy enactment in every State of legislation creating genuine wen 


: ciaes for hou 
systems of unemployment insurance or reserves, and providing that [J ppree : 


the unemployment compensation funds created under such laws shall J grant a 
be sufficient to meet claims of unemployed industrial workers for bene- J likely t 
fits well above the level of mere subsistence, and extending over sub- We it 
stantial periods of time”, and the second endorsing the Wagner- eo ™ 


Lewis bill (which provides for a Federal tax on pay rolls of employers pres 


in States not having a system of unemployment reserves) and urging J housing 


its enactment by Congress at the present session. and cor 


: $6.50 p 
Housing A pa 


The following recommendations were submitted by the committe well be 


on housing, but owing to lack of time were not considered by the =A 


employ: 
conference: of empl 


We recommend that State housing boards be created in every State such as HB“ 8 
already exist in 15 of the States. Such housing boards should plan a continuous the ¢ 
study of living conditions, the coordination of the work of planning boards, the Jj °°™P4 
shifts of population and of industry, the economic conditions which favor or and civ 
injure the earning capacity of the dwellers in any particular area, and a constant #"°e % 
watchfulness over the action of any city or region so as to maintain a high standard JB“? 
of housing construction, 


Unemployment Reserves 
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We recommend that each State adopt legislation providing for either State or 
municipal housing authorities somewhat along the line of legislation already 
adopted in five States. Such a housing authority is a constructing agency 
through which a community or a State can actually provide needed housing. In 
our opinion such housing authorities should not be restricted to build in slum 
areas but be allowed to build on large plots within a city or close to the fringe of a 
city or town when low-cost land cannot be secured in the biighted areas or where 
such blighted areas are not now suitable for housing purposes. 

We recommend as an essential part of any housing program, in any city large 
or small, that there be a rigorous enforcement of the sanitary and safety laws so 
that thousands of miserable dwelling places will be condemned, vacated, and, 
if possible, destroyed. There is no more reason why a city should continue to 
permit such buildings to be rented than why it should allow a dealer to sell rotting 
food. The closing up of bad houses will do more to start the construction of 
decent housing than any other step that can be taken. This is something that 
can be done in every city, town, and village of the country. Slums are not to be 
found solely in metropolitan areas. They exist everywhere. There are plenty 
of vacancies just now to take up the slack until new housing is built. 

We recommend that housing boards, housing authorities, and civie bodies 
study local living conditions at once so as to develop a plan of action with regard 
to home construction which is based on a long-range view of the future living 
and working conditions of their region. 

We recommend a radical reform of the procedure under which governmental 
bodies may now exercise the right of eminent domain for the clearing of blighted 
areas or the acquisition of land for housing purposes. We ask that consideration 
be given to securing rights over dangerous housing similar to those of foreign 
countries where, on the condemnation of an entire area as a slum, nothing is 
paid for the buildings in that area; solely the land value is compensated for. 

We recommend that cities, States, and the Federal Government provide money 
for housing purposes at low interest rates and for long amortization periods. 
Three percent money instead of four would be the equivalent of a considerable 
grant and in many ways preferable. We urge the low interest rate as more 
likely to start a continuous policy of rebuilding carried on through the years. 

We insist, above all, that low-cost housing must be produced. The improve- 
ment in what is provided for white-collar workers can probably be left in better 
times to limited-dividend corporations. We must undertake housing which 
cannot be produced by private-profit-making ventures, namely, community 
housing on low-cost land that will provide a family with decent living quarters 
and contiguous recreation spaces in the $16-to-$24-per-month range, or $4.50 to 
$6.50 per room per month. 

A particularly important field for workers’ housing in America today could 
well be the reclamation of the so-called company town or mill village. The 
N.R.A. code for the bituminous-coal industry includes a clause forbidding 
employers to oblige employees to live in company-owned houses as a condition 
ofemployment. The social disadvantages of this type of housing, it is assumed, 
are generally recognized. Recently several employers in the bituminous and 
in the cotton-textile industries have expressed themselves as wishing to abandon 
company housing as unprofitable and unwise. With the cooperation of labor 
and civie groups and local governing bodies, surveys might be undertaken at 
once to determine the practical possibilities of reestablishing housing adjacent to 
an industry as publicly owned and largely self-governing units. 
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Most important of all is our recommendation that in every community » 
be organized to see to it that the management and use of the housing sha! 
the interests of that economic group for which it is constructed. Every D in 
the management must be controlled by persons who are primarily trai. {, 
consider this low-cost housing as a means to the rehabilitation of the { 
Every contact between the management and the tenant should be « 
helpful. The study of right methods in this management must start a: 
It will open the way in this country for a new profession. 


roup 


ve in 


nily, 
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Cooperation between Federal Government and State Labor Departments 


The following report was submitted by this committee: 


1. It is the opinion of your committee that conferences of representatives of 
the State labor departments, representatives of organized labor, and the United 
States Department of Labor, for the consideration of labor legislation are ay 
effective stimulant to the raising of labor standards. It is our opinion that annual 
conferences such as the present one are essential to the forwarding of abhor 
legislation. We recommend that the Department of Labor arrange for holding 
an annual conference and make such arrangements with the governors of the 
several States as to ensble all States to be represented at such conferences. 

2. It is the opinion of your committee that regional conferences of State 
departments of labor, representatives of State federations of labor, and repre- 
sentatives of social agencies, of States having common economic interests, ma) 
be of material assistance in promoting labor legislation and standards. If and 
when such regional conferences are held, your committee recommends that the 
United States Department of Labor furnish such services and materials as wil! 
aid in encouraging the improvement of the conditions of labor in the several 
States composing such conferences. 

3. Your committee recommends that the Federal Department of Labor shal! 
at all times have accessible and make available to those interested complete, 
accurate, and current information, as well as sources of information, on labor 
legislation. 


Resolutions 


Reso.utions, submitted by the committee on resolutions and 
adopted by the conference, approved the continuance of the codes 
beyond the present term of the National Industrial Recovery Act as 
a permanent part of our national economic structure; urged the ful 
and permanent participation of the United States in the work of the 
International Labor Conference and the International Labor Office; 
recommended that the inspection facilities of the State labor depurt- 
ments be used in the enforcement of code provisions relating to wages, 
hours, and working conditions; suggested semiannual regional coi- 
ferences (at which would be represented the Federal Department o! 
Labor, State labor departments, employers, workers, and the public 
of competing States) to discuss and propose labor laws which wil 
tend to raise and unify standards for the States participating in sic! 
conferences, and possibly to adopt interstate compacts providiny for 
uniform labor legislation or some other practical devices to achieve 
this object, and recommended that the Secretary of Labor apy! 
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, peri.anent secretary and a standing committee for the purpose; 
nd urged the prompt ratification of the child labor amendment by 
tates that have not already done so. 

On the subject. of the health and safety of workers, the conference 
proved the following propositions: 


1, That the State labor departments be given authority by their legislatures 
» draw up with the cooperation of representatives of employers, employees, and 
echnical experts, rules and regulations to promote safety and health in the 
tate’s industries, such rules and regulations to have the force of law. 

2. That the United States Department of Labor prepare from time to time 
or submittal to the States suggested safety and health codes for the purpose of 
sisting State authorities in drawing up their own regulations. 

3. That the United States Department of Labor issue from time to time bulle- 
ins describing and illustrating good safety practice. 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 


Unemployment Among Women in the Early Years o: th 
Depression 





N THE tremendous demand made upon the resources of orgs nized 
society by the effects of the depression, the special needs of the 
gainfully employed women were at first rather overshadowed by th 
more spectacular features of mass unemployment. Private agencies 
realized clearly the acuteness of the situation for unattached womey 
living in large cities who found their jobs gone and their Savings 
exhausted, and the public was shocked when, later, it became knowy 
that women and girls, as well as men and boys, had taken to the road, 
but there was a rather widespread, tacit acceptance of the idea tha; 
such things were exceptional, that, in general, women’s responsibilities 
were not so heavy as men’s, and that on the whole they were probably 
getting along not too badly. Some facts contained in a bulletin! 
recently issued by the United States Women’s Bureau, dealing wit} 
unemployment and fluctuations of employment among women during 
the period 1928 to 1931, make it appear that the average woman 
worker, however, was not in a good position to meet the impact of 
the depression, and that even in its early years she suffered severely. 
The facts presented show that even in the relatively prosperous times 
before the crash of 1929 there was much irregularity of employment 
for women, that this irregularity increased as the depression grew, 
that unemployment developed early, and that it was more pronounced 
in certain industries and among certain groups than in the industrial 
population generally. 


The findings here presented give abundant evidence of the insecurity of em- 
ployment among women; the long duration of unemployment in a considerable 
proportion of cases; the youth of many jobless women; and the especial severity 
of the situation in certain industries and occupations. * * * The available 
data indicate that, relative to the extent of employment of either sex, fluctuations 
and declines frequently have affected women to a greater extent than they have 
men; that women to a greater extent than men are employed at the peak periods 
in certain highly seasonal industries and later laid off; and that the industries 
and occupations in which the variations are most extreme often are exactly thiove 
within which women workers must make their livelihood. 


Source of Data 


THE discussion of unemployment among women is based on census 
material and on 21 special studies made by the Women’s Bureau an 
by various other agencies, covering, usually, particular localities or 
industries. The census material deals with the situation in April 1930 

















1 U.S. Department of Labor. Women’s Bureau. Bulletin No. 113: Employment fluctuations and 
unemployment of women: Certain indications from various sources, 1928-31, by Mary Elizabeth | izeo! 
Washington, 1933. 
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wd i January 1931, and groups the unemployed in various classes, 
{ which the most important are, A, persons out of work, able to 
vork, and seeking to work, and B, persons laid off. Other classes 
ncluded those unable to work, persons not wishing to work, those 
yn vacations, and the like. This discussion deals only with classes A 
nd B combined, ‘“‘since they are likely to include most of those for 
om joblessness caused wholly or mainly by economic or business sit- 
ations is the primary problem.” The figures given do not, however, 
include those who are working part time, no matter how grave may be 
the reduction in hours and consequently in earnings. It is stated that 
the numbers working only part time approximate and sometimes exceed 
those Wholly unemployed, so that the seriousness of the problem is 
reater than the unemployment figures, taken alone, indicate. 

The unemployment census of January 1931 covered 19 large cities 
containing nearly one fourth (23.6 percent) of the women normally 
egaged in gainful occupations in the whole country, so that its 
findings may be considered fairly indicative of the general situation. 


Extent and Location of Unemployment Among Women 


Tue census of 1930 reported 668,661 women unemployed in all classes com- 
bined and 501,502 in classes A and B combined. That of January 1931 reported 
479,283 women out of work (A and B combined) in 19 cities. Since this repre- 
sented 18.9 percent of the women normally gainfully occupied in these localities, 
if this proportion be applied to all employed women in the United States, the 
total number of women unemployed in January 1931 must have approximated 
at least 2,000,000. In two of these same cities other agencies made studies of 
special samples in 1931, affording some information on extent of industriai 
wemployment among women. In these the proportions of women reported 
unemployed were fairly similar in the census and in the special sample studied: 
Buffalo, special sample 21.6 percent, census 18 percent; Philadelphia, special 
sample 23.7 percent, census 24.3 percent. 


The number of women gainfully employed in each of these 19 cities, 


and the number and proportion unemployed at the time the later 
census enumeration was made, are shown in table 1: 


TaBLE 1. NUMBER AND PERCENT OF WOMEN UNEMPLOYED IN CLASSES A AND B 
COMBINED IN 19 SELECTED CITIES, JANUARY 1931 





Nesmalie Unemployed Normally! Unemployed 
City | gainfully |, ." ‘ity gainfully | 
bmw ment — Percent employed 


Num- 
ber 
ee anita —— a . 
New York:! || San Francisco 84, 352 7, 935 9. 
Manhattan _ __. 319,899 | 45, 836 14.3 || Pittsburgh. . : 69, 925 13, 542 ; 
Brooklyn _ _. 280,773 | 48, 557 17.3 || Minneapolis 64, 437 7, 830 12. : 
Bronx.............| 137,324] 23,015 16.8 Now Orleans 61,108 | 14, 561 23. 8 
-— «cv antwry Buffalo 58,249 | 10, 461 18. 
_ 137, 96 _| 117, 408 |__.15.9 |! Seattle _..| 48,365 | 312 il. 
Chicago... _. 406, 750 | 96, 264 23.7 || Denver 37,704 | 4,423 il. 
Philadelphia ‘ 246, 136 | 59, 865 24.3 || Houston... 37, 689 9, 786 
Los Angeles. .____- 163,385 | 23,135 14. 2 || Birmingham 32, 199 7,615 23. 6 
. a. eee eae 140,879 | 33, 382 23.7 || Dayton_. 22, 862 3, 859 9 
Boston. _.... 108,416 | 19, 561 18.0 |} Duluth , 10, 759 1, 450 13. £ 
St. Louis___..____ 106, 583 | 21, 735 20. 4 
Cleveland 98,968 | 21, 159 21.4 Total, 19 cities 2 533, 762 | 479, 283 18. § 


Percent 



































' Figures are shown for 3 boroughs only, but these contain over 85 percent of the gainfully employed 
Women in the city. 
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The proportion of women unemployed ranges from slight], unde 
one tenth (9.4 percent) in San Francisco to a little over one 
(26 percent) in Houston, the average for the 19 cities being littl 
under one fifth (18.9 percent). Generally speaking, in these cies thy 
proportion unemployed was greater among men than among \\ moe) 
the only exceptions being New Orleans where the proportions wey 
identical (23.8 percent), and Houston, where 26 percent of the ome, 
and 22.4 percent of the men were unemployed. 

For 5 cities, each employing over 20,000 women, a comparison j 
given in table 2 of the unemployment shown by the 2 census reports 


UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG WOMEN IN FIVE SELECTED CITIES, 
AND JANUARY 1931 


Our 


TABLE 2.— APRIL 1g 























Unemployed in classes A and 8 
City Census of April 1930 | Census of January 19 
Number Percent Number Percent 
New York:! 

Manhattan _ - AMEE “ety. 5-5 RAE : 18, 385 5.7 45, 836 { 
Brooklyn. ae ihe ee i 15, 227 5.4 48, 557 . 
en ae a ~ .| 8, 966 6.5 23, 015 f 

We sesh sd. RE... es wee 42, 578 . 8 117, 408 | 
Buffalo. , | 2,946} 5.0] 10,461 n 
aks. scinitedilncishintaadnndh wie eniiitdnt alan << . 26, 869 6. 6 96, 264 ‘Bl 
a ial inl ey, iil Ae 6, 575 6.6 21, 159 2 

Dayton_-- Jwtdedecdth uk db opiaadh we sl 1,315 5.7 3, 859 

| 

1 ieunee are shown for 3 s sean only, but these contain over 85 percent of the gainfully employe 


women in the city. 


The rapidity with which unemployment among women increased 
in 1930 is the most striking feature of this table. In April 1930 not! 
of these 5 cities showed unemployment amounting to one twelfth o 
the gainfully occupied women, while in January of the following yea 
there was only 1 in which the amount of unemployment fell below 
one sixth. 

Unemployment by Occupational Groups 


TaBLE 3, based on the census of 1931, shows the percentage 0 
women unemployed in each of the main occupational groups: 











TABLE 3.—PERCENTAGE OF WOMEN UNEMPLOYED JANUARY 1931, BY 
OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 
Normally Percent 
Industry gainfully | unemployed 
employed | January 191 
Domestic and personal service. ._..........-..-..-.....- anne Ee PRISE 721, 568 M2 
pe OSG TR STS | 575 5 OES IRE I aR RE RES 686, 661 13. : 
Manufacturing and mechanical___.................- 2-2-2 467, 003 at. 
RIOD, ono bing. sehanicadinetccsticcncocccas Ras Ot Re a 310, 867 4 
pA ge HN PEST SORE ES TL EIS AG ae RY 258, 923 19.4 
Transportation and communication. ._........................----.-------.. 83, 811 wl 
ey I ee Oe ee Codi laddpebadensd 1 2, 533, 762 a8 











! Total exceeds details because several less important groups are omitted, 
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Whie the highest percentage of unemployment appears among 
hose 10 manufacturing and mechanical industries, the next highest 
; shown in the traditional field of women, domestic and personal 
rvice, Where practically one fourth were unemployed. The extent 
unemployment in the individual occupational groups varied from 
wer@mplace to place. For manufacturing and mechanical pursuits the 
temange was from 15.9 percent in Denver to 37.9 percent in Chicago, 

yr transportation and communication from 5.5 percent in San 
n igmrancisco to 16.9 percent in Buffalo, for trade from 10.5 percent in 
ortsy/Manhattan to 26.6 percent in Pittsburgh, for professional pursuits 

L agrom 3 percent in Dayton to 7.7 percent in Los Angeles, for domestic 

nd personal service from 11.2 percent in the Bronx to 40 percent 
Houston, and for clerical pursuits from 7.8 percent in San Francisco 
9 16.1 percent in Chicago. 


Y 151 


Inevery city over 10 percent were unemployed in domestic and personal service, 
manufacturing, and in trade. From 30 to 40 percent were unemployed in 
jomestic and personal service in 8 cities, from 30 to 37.9 percent in manufacturing 
n 5 cities. The proportions unemployed formed over 10 percent of those in 
(@@lerical occupations in 15 cities and in transportation and communication in 7 
i@aities. In every case the smallest proportion unemployed was in professional 
rvice. 


Duration of Unemployment and Age of Unemployed 


TaBLE 4 shows the proportion who had been unemployed for 
pecified periods at the two census periods: 


loyed 
LE 4.—-PERIOD OF IDLENESS OF WOMEN UNEMPLOYED IN CLASSES A AND B 
COMBINED, JANUARY 1931, BY CITY 

















sed ——Ee = = — irs 
ot | Unemployed for 
10 eT eM 
re City | 27 weeks or longer 53 weeks or longer 
low ; ; ; : 
Number Percent Number Percent 
jadi aon i 
a ce 1, 643 | 21.6 256 3. 
ie <i 4, 186 | 21.4 975 5.0 
Scope : bkded 2, 342 22. 4 428 4.1 
0 _ aa ripe 28, 017 29.1 5, 606 5.9 
leveland_____- j Setar rey 5, 797 27.4 1, 148 5.4 
Se Mia 887 23.0 117 3.0 
a. [ rae 585 13.2 74 1.7 
vem ; 12, 307 36.9 2, 673 8.0 
T Sha , 285 19.7 42 2.9 
eT arr . 1, 201 12.3 141 1.4 
= , 4, 034 17.4 663 2.9 
1, 475 18.8 306 3.9 
at } ’ 3, 504 24.7 597 4.1 
yed MNew York 1___ j 24, 389 20.8 4, 505 3.8 
1961 aR 5, 129 22.3 880 3.8 
Brooklyn _ . _ ¥ 10, 765 22. 2 2, 013 4.1 
Manhattan. _. " Uae, Vere 8, 495 18. 5 1,612 3.5 
24. Philadelphia... _- o 11, 974 20. 0 2, 158 3.6 
3. 0RPittsburgh_____ son 3, 119 23.0 697 5.1 
_ ma ranciseo ee on ila Laide rR OF 1, aS ie 22 3.0 
ie ino Be tM <5. 6.8 209 3.9 
-y DS aaa REG) a aS ET 5, 180 23.8 770 3.5 
19. 
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'Inchides only 3 boroughs, but they contain over 85 percent of gainfully employed women in the city. 
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In 11 cities, as well as in 2 boroughs of New York City, at list 99 
percent of the women reported as unemployed had been out 0 wor} 
over 6 months, the proportion running up to 36.9 percent in D. trojt, 
In five cities from 5 to 8 percent had been out of work for over « yegy 
Attention is called to the fact that these figures were collected ii, 193) 
and that later inquiries would be apt to show larger proportioiis oy; 
of work for long periods than appear in the earlier surveys. 
In respect to age, the youngest workers seemed to fare worst. 
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In every city those under 20 had the largest proportions unemployed. The welt 
range in the various age groups was from 17.8 percent to 36.6 percent, with mor her P 
than 30 percent of the girl workers in 7 cities out of a job, and between 20 and 30 ase 
Seattle, 


percent in 8 cities and the 3 boroughs of New York. Of the women 20 and under 
24, over 20 percent were out of work in 8 cities. Ordinarily women 50 and oye; 
had the smallest proportions of unemployed. 
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Birmin: 
Nativity and Color of Unemployed Women at wor! 
For each of the 19 cities covered by the 1931 census inquiry, L 
table 5 shows the number of native-born white, of foreign-born white, 
and of colored women unemployed (classes A and B) at the time the 
census was taken, and the percentage these formed of the number who T° : 
were normally in gainful employment. ct 
TaBLE 5.—NUMBER AND PERCENT OF WOMEN UNEMPLOYED IN 19 CITIES, Resea 
JANUARY 1931, BY NATIVITY AND COLOR | vears 
a hatha | ~ fm resoul 
pide el oreign-born , . , 
| Native white | white | Colored in the 
ca | 7 ) durin 
Number ae Number ae Number | _ pattel 
ar and a 
ETE ERE SS RE Eee 2, 075 15. 1 ll 2.8 5,529} 30.6 ° 
Boston... pil nat bk nicks nna RErhe yeh achacrein ek | 14,425] 19.4 3,913 | 13.0 1,222} 303 ticula 
0 SEs ae hides da | 8,853 18.9 927 9.6 681 | 420 Nati 
Sen deinnineceanadenens : | 68,256] 20.4 11, 873 15.5) 25,990] 5 Nato 
CII a cticicicn dice -crennaqtnashiendesese=-| IZ 17.9 2, 841 14.8 6,040} 54! 1 
EE Rice a sare 2 2 | 2,665 13.8 94 9.3 1100) 4 proau 
Denver... ..--- Petia eb ook ses ; | 3,668 11.2 177 5.8 492 30. loe 
RL ERE, | 17,804] 19.0 3,933] 126] 11,531) 7 reloce 
RB SB CRE ESR PTS 1,205} 13.5 m4| 13.2].-...... x d 
Houston + eee aS Sere | 2, 943 13.7 71 6.8 6,645 | 46.2 unde! 
Los Angeles_._.....----- ’ 16, 817 13.5 1, 749 8.0 3, 234 38.3 t b 
Minneapolis. ___________- Ge tS | 7,008 | 12.4 633 8.5 186 | 30.0 fmm SSLAD 
A RRS OL Le Et. 4, 967 15. 5 53 3.6 9, 536 34.6 t ss 
New York !_.............-..-----..-..-..-------]| 67,7383 | 15.6| 28,575) 125] 21,058) 22 anil 
EE I FE 9 Tee | 15,425 16.9 7, 158 16. 4 431} 185 TDi 
I ns nnnnb herding eos | 33,678] 17.6] 10,936] 14.4] 3,937) 5 U 
Manhattan. ----...-.------- | 18,625 12.3 10, 481 9.6 16,690; 2% tow 
ID teria annngucson- | 37,506| 22.2 4,819 14.2 17,537 | 41.0 OWwal 
Pittspengm........ .s-2.--.---+------ | 9,244] 16.9 781 9.5 3,516| 508 vani 
San Francisco... --..--------- 6, 343 9.9 1, 273 7.3 157 0.3 ania 
Seattle. ..........- pohap aay ondodes | 4, 478 12.3 700 8.8 115 23.6 ine 
OEE. RE | 12,842] 15.5 539 9.0 8, 344 47.9 rei 
oh Eiae? : - was f 
! Includes only 3 boroughs, but they contain over 85 percent of gainfully employed women in thie cily. Midd 
| 
In every case the foreign-born white women show the smullest at 
* . . . cA 4 
proportion unemployed, their percentages ranging from 2.8 in Bur roth 
. . . . l > 
mingham to 16.4 percent in the Bronx; the native-born white women fj M° 
come next, with a proportion of unemployment ranging from 9.) pe ‘Min 


factures 
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cent in San Francisco to 22.2 percent in Philadelphia; while the 
colored Women show the highest proportions, their percentage of 
ynenployment only once falling below 20 (18.5 in the Bronx) and 
rising to 75 percent in Detroit, while in 5 separate cities it is between 
40 and 50, and in 4 cities it passes 50. Ordinarily they formed a 
larger proportion of the unemployed than of those engaged in gainful 
pursuits. 

Reference to the census figures on gainful occupations shows that in each of 
the 19 cities the place of the foreign-born women in unemployment was less than 
their place among women normally gainfully employed, and that of native white 
women usually was so (except in Boston, Buffalo, Duluth, San Francisco, and 
Seattle, and the Bronx and Brooklyn Boroughs). For Negro women the opposite 
was the case—in every city they formed a larger proportion in the unem- 
ployed group than they did of the women normally in gainful work—except in 
Birmingham and New Orleans, which have large populations of Negro women 
at work. 


Location of Manufactures as Affecting Employment 
Opportunities 


[* A study of the location of manufactures in the United States 
covering the period 1899-1929, the Employment Stabilization 
Research Institute of the University of Minnesota,' states that in the 
years of expansion when land beyond the frontier and vast potential 
resources existed there was little reason to consider economic planning 
in the United States. This frontier, however, has been vanishing 
during the past few decades, and it is believed that from now on the 
pattern of economic operations must be fitted to the existing resources 
and a more searching investigation made of the advantages of a par- 
ticular location for a given new industry. The decisions of the 
National Recovery Administration with respect to wage differentials, 
production quotas, etc., are regarded as factors looking toward the 
relocation of important industrial units. Other movements are 
under way that aim at the decentralization of industry, 1e., the 
establishment of industries in agricultural districts and of self-sus- 
taining communities bordering on industrial centers. 

During the 30-year period covered there has been a movement 
toward greater employment density in the States west of Pennsyl- 
vania. In New England there has been either a smaller rate of 
increase or a decline. In 1929 the greatest concentration of industry 
was found to have existed in New England (Vermont excepted), the 
Middle Atlantic States (including Delaware), and the East North 
Central States. This area is termed by the authors of the study as 
“the manufacturing belt of the United States’’, and its importance is 
indicated by the fact that it contained approximately 70 percent of all 


' Minnesota, University of. Employment Stabilization Research Institute. The location of manu- 
factures in the United States, 1899-1929, by Frederic B. Garver, Francis M. Boddy, and Alvar J. Nixon. 
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industrial wage earners between 1925 and 1929. In gene: 
location of manufactures is found to be closely associated wit 
of the coal fields. The location of iron and steel industries |) 
influences the location of industry. 

Evidence points toward the conclusion that manufacturing is lowly 
tending to become dispersed more nearly in accordance with p: pula. 
tion. This is partly accounted for by the development of esse) tia|ly 
new manufactures, such as the making of ice cream, bread baking, anq 
printing and publishing, near the point of consumption. Qn thp 
other hand, the hardware and woolen and worsted industries remajy 
highly localized; others, such as boots and shoes and cotton textiles 
while not as yet so widespread as are the production of bread, etc., ar 
tending to follow the distribution of population. Automobile pro. 
duction is highly concentrated both as to geographic location and iy 
respect to population. Industries developing where population js 
particularly dense include perishable commodities, clothing 
and shoes, and foundry machine shops. 

Sparseness of manufacture characterizes the Plains region between 
the Rocky Mountains and the western boundaries of the row of States 
stretching from Louisiana to Minnesota, a region wholly without 
bituminous coal or anthracite in the northern part, but having vast 
deposits of natural gas and petroleum in the southern part and minor 
fields in the extreme northwest. This is, of course, a section sparsely 
and only recently settled and largely agricultural. It is stated by the 
authors to be doubtful whether the ordinary factory wage would in 
the past have attracted people from the better return of agricultural 
pursuits in this area. 

Food industries are located with regard to location of raw materials, 
location of markets, and the technical character of the raw materials 
and of the products, the authors find. For example, flour mills and 
meat-packing establishments locate close to the wheat and corn-hog 
areas; they are also drawn toward the markets, this factor making 
for centering production in Buffalo and Chicago. However, no uni- 
form tendency toward concentration and dispersion exists, meat 
packing having remained concentrated up to 1919 but with the index 
falling from 90.9 to 84.9 thereafter, while flour milling and butter and 
cheese making have steadily become more concentrated. 

Textile industries have not followed the same trends. The woo! and 
worsted industry has remained anchored in its original position in the 
New England and the Middle Atlantic States in a period when the 
cotton industry has undergone a gradual but significant change from 
New England to the South. The making of wearing apparel is con- 
centrated but less so than the basic manufactures of textiles. Nor do 
the various manufactures of wearing apparel have their origin in the 
same localities as the basic manufactures of textiles. For exaiiple, 
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[Illinois is a leading producer of men’s clothing but is located far from 
the leading States in wool and worsted production. 

li is not evident to the authors of this study, on the basis of facts 
disclosed, whether or not the manufacturing industries are approaching 
stability of localization. Textiles, excluding wool, and the important 
basic industry, iron and steel, are still unsettled in location. 


i on 


Counseling Service for the Unemployed 


HE fundamental function of the Adjustment Service of New York 

City is counseling jobless adults. The letterhead of this coop- 
erative planning agency describes it as ‘‘a program of individual 
counseling, education, and recreation.”” The following brief account 
of the activities of this recently organized service is taken from 
the January 1934 issue of Occupations—The Vocational Guidance 
Magazine. ; 

The adjustment service endeavors to aid the individual to know 
himself more thoroughly, to explore and develop his own resources, 
and to put him in contact with the educational and recreational 
opportunities in the community which will best supply his needs and 
enable him to work out his plans most successfully. 

The immediate aim is to help the individual adjust himself to the practical 
business of living a fully, healthfully, purposively occupied life without a job. 
This implies a combination of short-time with long-time planning, of vocational 
planning with planning for the other phases and activities of life. 


The modus operandi of the adjustment service is influenced by the 
character of its clientele (most of its clients come from white-collar 
occupations), and is affected by the fact that leisure problems are 
different when leisure is not voluntary. 


As guidance, of course, there is no compulsion about it, there is never any 
attempt to plan another’s life for him even in part. The planning is cooperative, 
between the client and the counselor. The guidance is largely informative and 
suggestive. But the information and the suggestion come not alone from the 
counselor, but from the client. 

Friendly individual counsel is given to a client, but in addition he 
has the assistance of the whole personnel and equipment of the 
adjustment service. In certain ways the work of the adjustment 
service “‘partakes of the nature of vocational guidance, social work, 
mental hygiene, adult education—tt is all of these, and none without 
considerable differences.” 

Adjustment service was inaugurated in February 1933. It is 
sponsored by the American Association of Adult Education, to which 
was reallocated. a gift of $100,000 from the Carnegie Corporation to 
the Emergency Unemployment Relief Committee. This fund was 
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augmented by a grant of $88,000 from the relief committee for sa) ries 
for staff members who were selected from the Emergency \) ox; 
Bureau’s register or who were eligible for work relief. Witl: the 
exception of executives the service force is paid on a work-relief | sis 

A division of diagnosis, a division of education, and a divisic.n of 
recreation are included in the organization, but the director re) orts 
that there are no hard and fast boundaries for these divisions. Typ 
diagnosis division, however, is responsible for the giving of tests and 
for conferring with the counselors concerning the results of the tests. 
The counselors may also call upon a staff group of psycholocica| 
advisers to interpret the findings. These advisers are also members 
of the technical advisory committee of adjustment service. 

The educational part of the program is primarily concerned with the consider. 
able proportion of the unemployed who require special training or retraining as q 
step toward vocational rehabilitation, though it is also concerned with the many 
others who would do well (like all of us) to enrich their experiences and resources 
of general culture. The function of this department, like that of the division of 
recreation, is to assist the counselors both with information and with advice. 
The New York Adult Education Council, a cooperating organization, maintains 


« complete file of information regarding educational and recreational opportunities 
for adults in the greater city. 


The service library is the principal repository and clearing house of 
information for the counselors, except for the data regarding the 
client, which are recorded on his history blanks which he fills out, and 
the findings of his physical and psychological examinations. 

The service staff numbers more than 100 persons, 7 of whom have 
executive positions, some 30 are engaged in clerical activities, 20 in 
miscellaneous work, and in the testing department there are 9 exam- 
iners and 8 scorers. There are 40 counselors, all of whom were 
unemployed when taking up their present activities. 


The Clients 


Curents of the adjustment service totaled approximately 7,200, 
from February 1 to December 1, 1933. They came mainly from the 
white-collar groups, 65 percent representing professional, trade, and 
clerical occupations and 13.5 percent students or persons without 
experience in gainful employment. 

The occupational distribution of 2,000 of the clients follows: 


Agriculture, fishing, and forestry 
Extraction of minerals 


Clerical occupations_._______.---.- 2-2 ee 
Domestic and personal service _._......._..--.--- 2. 
Students and persons without work experience... 13 
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The age distribution of 1,000 clients is shown below: 


Percent Percent 

15 | 41-50 years of age shea 13 

91-30 years of age________- .. 45 | 51-60 years of age 4 
31-40 years Of age.._..._.._....... 22 | 61-70 years of age ; 4 l 


The years of schooling of 500 clients is reported as follows: 


Percent Percent 
§ years or less_----_--- 14 years_-_-_---- < Pa a 9. 0 
9 years te sagen ’ ; 15 years__---_- | ' 46 
10 years - - - - - _— > es tage 15. 
Dinh Ads pesehon= ou : 17 years_-_. ae van * Te 
Ree o<+---- . 18 years _ 
13 years. - - - - , ay | 19 years__. 





The detailed procedure of the service with individual clients is 
given in the article here reviewed and includes registration, the filling 
out of blanks, among them occupational, educational, avocational, 
and personal records; interviews, conferences, consultations, physical 
and psychological examinations, counseling, and possible reference 
toan employment office. Approximately a third of the clients present 
more or less serious problems arising from emotional difficulties. 

In the judgment of the director of the service, the three outstanding 
problem types are: (1) The vocationally maladjusted; (2) the 
vocationally well adjusted whose jobs have vanished as a result of 
industrial and business or technological changes; and (3) those 
demoralized by unemployment. 

The reasons given by the clients for applying to the adjustment 
service are as follows in the approximate order of frequency: 

1. Has never found satisfactory vocation. 

2. Wants endorsement of vocational interest or confirmation of past employ- 
ment. 

3. Former vocation declining—changing business trends. 

4. Former vocation unsuitable because of individual disability. 

5. Need of educational or vocational training counsel. 


6. Former vocation declining—technological change. 
7. Family or home adjustment problem. 


Nearly half of the clients are definitely referred to some avocational 
or educational activity and 15 percent of these are placed in the 
recommended activity. Between 12 to 15 percent of the counsel 
seekers are placed in classes. About 20 or 25 percent are advised to 
proceed more or less along their present or preceding vocational lines 
and in a substantial percentage of cases to take supplementary special 
training. Approximately one fourth of the clients are counseled to 
retrain for another occupation. 
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Conference of Code Authorities and Trade Association ( ode 
Committees, March 1934 





GENERAL conference of code authorities and code commiiices HS"? 

of industries for which proposed codes of fair competition haye Hjs*!s"“ 

been in public hearing was convened in Washington, D.C., between could b 

March 5 and 8, 1934. The purpose of this meeting, as stated by the 9? Po!" 

National Recovery Administrator, was ‘‘The consideration in public 1 At 

sessions of the possibilities of increasing employment; protections §®® % 
certain 


against destructive competition, and against excessive prices and 


a . | en : . Kste , ggainst i 
monopolistic tendencies; the elimination of inequalities and incon- 









2Al 
sistencies in codes; the position of small enterprises; and the vast [i qies bel 
problem of code administration and the organization of industry for 3, Un 
self-government.”?! Preceding the general code conference, hearings , Un 
were ordered to develop constructive criticisms and suggestions re- re 
garding policies and code administration.2, These latter sessions were : Ce 
held between February 27 and March 3, and anyone wishing to be J gterpri 
heard was privileged to file notice of his desire and to speak on any 9 vling) 
pertinent subject. ret 
In both the preliminary conference and that for the code authorities, Pes 
public group meetings and group conferences were held. The group 9 El 
conferences numbered five, giving consideration to the following 10. A 
subjects: eode au 
Group I. Employment: Possibilities of increasing employment; wages and = . 
hours; comparative situation of capital goods and consumer goods industries. Ey 
Group II. Trade practices: Costs and prices; protections against destructive code ad 
competition, and against excessive prices and monopolistic tendencies. It w 
Group III. Trade practices: Control of production; limitation of machine work j 
hours; restriction of expansion of facilities; ethical practices regulating competi- the un 
tive relationship. br: an 
Group IV. Code authority organization: Code administration, including com- ; 
pliance and enforcement; inequalities, inconsistencies and overlapping in codes; call fe 
interindustry and intercode coordination; the financing of code administration; office 
rise and control of the code eagle. “The 
Group V. Operation of codes in small enterprises; position of minorities. durab 
At the opening session of the preliminary hearings on February 27 ean b 
the National Recovery Administrator pointed out that just before the 9 servic 
passage of the National Industrial Recovery Act he estimated that Mu 
3,000,000 persons could be put back to work under Title I. A census JJ with . 
' National Recovery Administration. Letter to code authorities and trade association code com) ''¢¢s, OWN ti 


Feb. 10, 1934 (1707). 
2Idem. Press release no. 3279. 
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nade by the National Recovery Administration in cooperation with 
he Bureau of the Census in October bore out this prediction, showing 
on a conservative basis that 2,750,000 persons had been placed at 
york, with an accompanying increase of pay rolls of $3,000,000,000, as 
, result of codes adopted and the President’s Reemployment Agree- 
ment. 

After 6 months of experience under the National Recovery Admin- 
stration and with the results obtained as exemplified in the foregoing 
statistics the Administrator believed that much helpful comment 
ould be obtained through public hearings. He listed the following 
}2 points as in need of immediate attention.’ 


1. A more uniform and equitable rule of national price stabilization in those 
eases Where it is necessary to maintain wages at a decent standard against the 
ertain results of predatory and cut-throat competition, and further insurance 
qainst increase of price faster and further than increase of purchasing power. 

2 A more effective rule on costs for the purposes of maintaining rules against 
ales below costs of production. 

3. Uniformity of wages and hourly rates in competitive industries. 

| Uniform classification of areas for the purpose of the North-South differ- 
entials. 

5. Further reductions in hours per week and further increase in hourly wages. 

6. Certainty of protection against monopoly control and oppression of small 
enterprise, and, especially, the inclusion in codes of adequate buying (as well as 
selling) provision to guard against oppression of small business. 

7. Amuch improved method for securing prompt and effective compliance. 

8. A safe method of financing code administration without racketeering and 
abuse. 

9, Elimination of inconsistent or conflicting provisions among various codes. 

10. Adequate labor and consumer representation in an advisory capacity on 
code authorities. 

ll. Uniformity of governmental representation on code authorities. 

12. Wider use of mechanism for settling labor disputes in connection with 
code administration. 


It was brought out that the large number of persons still without 
work is concentrated chiefly in the field of durable goods, and that 
the unemployment among those who render services is largely caused 
by unemployment among the producers of goods, there being less 
call for transportation, communication, the professions, banking, 
office work, etc., because of the great reduction in output of goods. 
“The key to the present unemployment situation lies in the field of 
durable goods, the output of which must be restored before there 
tan be much further recovery of employment in the provision of 
service.”’ 4 

Much of the comment offered at the sessions of Group I, dealing 
with employment, centered in (1) code hours considered too long to 


*Nutional Recovery Administration. Press release no. 3507, Feb. 27, 1934. 
‘Idem. Press release no. 3509, press memo, no. 4, Feb. 27, 1934. 
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allow for the absorption of large numbers of additional worke 
the existence of exceptions under the hours provisions, i.e., for jaip. 
tenance men particularly and for workers generally during pe, 
seasons; (2) the low wages, again with certain classes exempte even 
from the minimum wages set up, and without provision for Wag. 
rates covering labor above the unskilled class; (3) the existe:\ce of 
differentials based on geographical area and sex, which often esi; 
in race discrimination; (4) the failure to recognize labor’s rivlt to 
collective bargaining under section 7 (a) of the act; and lastly (5) the 
failure to secure compliance with the labor provisions established 
under the codes. : 

Edward A. Filene, appearing after a 2 months’ coast-to-coast study 
tour of the recovery program under the National Industrial Recovery 
Act, stated: ‘The severest and practically the only important criti- 
cism that I met with all over the country is in regard to the labor 
policy and its enforcement, or rather, its lack of enforcement.”’ ° 

At the opening of the code authority conference on March 5, the 
President of the United States delivered a speech in which he stated 
that the immediate task before industry is the reemployment of more 
people at purchasing wages and that prompt action is required. By 
maintaining the lowest scale of prices in keeping with higher wages 
and increasing employment, the President believed the still severely 
curtailed purchasing power of the people might be increased. Since 
the Government could not forever continue to absorb the whole 
burden of unemployment, he considered immediate cooperation 
necessary to secure increases in wages and shortened hours. There- 
fore the President believed the time has come to take stock for cor- 
recting errors under the National Recovery Program, and that the 
reorganization thus made should be permanent in order to prevent 
vast sections of the population from existing in an un-American way. 

The Administration proposals for changes in code labor provisions 
that crystallized in the course of the conference included a 10-percent 
decrease in maximum hours accompanied by a 10-percent increase in 
wages. A member of the National Recovery Administration staff, 
Deputy Administrator George S. Brady, laid before the conference 
a proposal for an 8-hour day and 36-hour week for codes, with detailed 
exceptions in the skilled brackets. He pointed out that the bulk of 
unemployment occurs in the ranks of unskilled labor. He stated: ‘As 
the codes stand today the weekly hours have been averaged too high 
for unskilled workers and too low for the production peaks for skilled 
labor.” ° 

While the National Recovery Administrator disclaimed any inten- 
tion of forcing upon industry by administrative order any inflexible 


and 





5 National Recovery Administration. Press release no. 3510, press memo. no. 16, Mar. 2, 1934, | 
*Idem. Press release no. 3645, press memo. no. 3, Mar. 6, 1934. 
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rule, :e believed the most practicable method of adjustment to be the 
fixin¢ of standards, with every industry called into public hearing to 
show reasons why it would either be possible or impossible to adopt 
the fixed standards.’ Even before the calling of the conference, the 
Administrator pointed out, it was known that certain industries could 
not make reductions in hours with accompanying increases in pay, and 
this knowledge was strengthened by the information divulged by 
industry in the course of the hearings. 

In the closing speech of the National Recovery Administrator® 
before the code authorities on March 7, he stated that testimony 
brought forward in both the public meetings preceding the code 
authority sessions and at the code authority meetings was directed, 
not against the underlying theory of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act, but at the way in which certain matters had been worked out. 
He stressed the fact that the legislation is a challenge to industry to 
prove its capacity for self-rule. He urged upon industrialists support 
of the right of workers to collective bargaining through representatives 
of their own choosing. In adjourning the conference the capital or 
durable goods and consumers’ goods industries were each requested to 
appoint a committee of 12 to meet with and confer with National 
Recovery Administration officials in framing recommendations based 
on thorough study of the information developed. <A third such com- 
mittee was subsequently named to represent distribution and con- 
sumers’ service trades. 


Exemption of Handicapped Workers and Sheltered Workshops 
From Code Provisions 


N ORDER to clarify questions as to exemptions accorded to handi- 
capped workers and sheltered workshops under code provisions 
} as to hours and wages and to permit continuance thereof, two orders 
have recently been promulgated. 

With respect to handicapped workers, the President ordered ® on 
February 17, 1934, that ‘‘A person whose earning capacity is limited 
because of age, physical or mental handicap, or other infirmity, may be 
employed on light work at a wage below the minimum established by 
a code, if the employer obtains from the State authority, designated 
by the United States Department of Labor, a certificate authorizing 
such person’s employment at such wages and for such hours as shall 
be stated in the certificate.” No provision of any code adopted prior 
to or following this order may be so construed or applied as to violate 
the rules laid down by the President. 





’ National Recovery Administration. Press release no. 3645, press memo no. 8, Mar. 7, 1934. 
‘idem. Press release no. 3687, Mar. 7, 1934. 
‘idem. Press release no. 3387, Feb. 19, 1933. 
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The second order, relative to sheltered workshops, was issue: 
National Recovery Administrator on March 6, 1934,! and ¢ 
from code provisions charitable institutions or activities ther: 

ducted not for profit but for the purpose of providing remun 
employment for physically, mentally or socially handicapped 
The shops covered are required to operate under a signed pled, 
minors under 16 will not be employed, except those being ins: 
and approved by a regional committee, that destructive price ¢ 

or any other unfair method of competition will not be indul: 
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and that the purposes of the act will not be willfully hampered. 

This order conforms with the recommendations of a special coy. 
mission appointed by the Administrator to investigate the adyiso. 
bility of permitting sheltered workshops to operate outside codes: 
The committee recommended that such operation be permitted, pro. 
vided the spirit and intent of the National Recovery Administratioy 
were complied with. 
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Regulations Governing Posting of Code Labor Provisions 


N ORDER that the labor provisions may be immediately available 

to persons affected by the terms of approved codes the President. 
on February 8, 1934, authorized the Administrator for Industria! 
Recovery to prescribe rules and regulations for posting the terms. 
This order was complied with when the Administrator prescribed the 
following regulations under date of February 28: ‘ 


Regulations governing posting of labor provisions of codes of fair competilior 


By virtue of the authority vésted in me-as Administrator for Industria 
Recovery, I hereby prescribe the following r~ies and regulations which | deen 
necessary and advisable to carry out the purposes and intent of the Exccutiy: 
order of the President dated February 8, 1934, with reference to the posting and 
display of the terms and provisions of codes of fair competition: 

1. Every person shall, in the manner h-einafter provided, make applicatio 
for and display official copies of the provisions relating to hours of labor, rates of 
pay and other conditions of employment of each code to which he is subject or 
may hereinafter be subject (such official copies of such provisions being herein 
after referred to as official copies). A separate application shall be made with 
respect to each code. 

2. Each application for official copies with respect to any code shall: (a) |i 
made to the code authority established under that code; and (6) set fort! tly 
full name of the applicant’s enterprise, the nature of the applicant’s business and 
the number and location of the shops, establishments, or separate units in whic! 
the applicant is engaged in operations subject to the code; and (c) be made witli! 


45 days from the date of these regulations or the effective date of the code or the 
date upon which the applicant becomes subject to the code, whichever is |::test. 





! National Recovery Administration. Press release no. 3663, Mar. 6, 1934. 
2Idem. Press release no. 3307, Feb. 18, 1934. 

3Idem. Press release no. 3264. 

‘Idem. Press release no. 3560. 
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3. \ person who has made application for official copies relating to a code 
and .uereafter engages in operations subject to the code in any additional shop, 
esta! lishment, or separate unit, shall within 10 days of so doing, make a supple- 
mental application to the code authority setting forth the full name of the appli- 
cant s enterprise, and the number and location of the additional units. 

4. On application to the code authority, or as soon thereafter as possible, the 
code authority will furnish each applicant with official copies relating to the code 
in question. 

5. In each shop, establishment, or separate unit in which the applicant is 
engaged in operations subject to the code he shall at all times keep the official 
copies posted conspicuously and in sufficient number to make them freely and 
conveniently accessible to all employees employed in such operations. 

6. Wherever, as to any person subject to a code, the provisions of the code set 
forth in the official copies are affected by a modification, exemption, exception, or 
stay, official copies of the modification, exemption, exception, or stay, or of the 
provisions as thereby affected, will be furnished by the code authority on its own 
initiative or at the request of such person, and thereafter shall be kept posted in 
place of or in conjunction with (as the code authority may specify) the official 
copies theretofore posted. 

7. No person shall display or post any incorrect copies of the provisions of any 
code or any modification, exemption, exception, or stay relating thereto. 

8. The Administrator may remove all Blue Eagles from any person who fails 
to comply with these regulations. 

9. As used herein, the term ‘‘code’’ means a code of fair competition approved 
under the National Industrial Recovery Act (other than the Code of Fair Com- 
petition for the Petroleum Industry). 

10. Nothing in these rules and regulations shall relieve anyone from complying 
with any provisions of any codes relating to posting, displaying, or furnishing 
copies of codes or of provisions of codes. 

11. These regulations supersede the rules and regulations prescribed by me 
under date of February 12, 1934, governing the posting of labor provisions of 
codes of fair competition. 





_ 
—_— oo 


Industrial Safety and Health Standards 
. COMMITTEE to consider standards for the safety and health of 


industrial workers, for application to the codes of fair competi- 
tion promulgated by the National Recovery Administration, was 
appointed in February 1934 by Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins. 
A permanent committee for the development of such standards was 
established, consisting of representatives of the following organiza- 
tions: 
American Federation of Labor. 
American Standards Association. 
National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters. 
National Recovery Administration (one representative each 
from the Administrative Division, Consumers’ Advisory 
Board, Industrial Advisory Board, Labor Advisory Board, 
and Legal Division). 
National Safety Council. 
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New York State Department of Labor. 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 


United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of Stan. ards 

United States Department of Labor. 

United States Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor s)atjs. 
tics (one representative each from the Division of Aci iden; 


Statistics and the Labor Law Information Service.) 
United States Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines. 
United States Department of the Treasury, Bureau of !\bjic 
Health Service. 
As a result of the deliberations of the committee and on-recom ep. 
dations by the Secretary of Labor, the National Recovery Adminis. 
trator directed that the following provisions be included in every code 


which had not been formally submitted by the industry on March 14, 
1934: 


Every employer shall provide for the safety and health of employees during 
the hours and at the places of their employment. 

Standards for safety and health shall be submitted by the code authority to the 
Administrator within 6 months after the effective date of the code. 


These provisions, including similar ones now embodied in most 
codes, will be given execution in the following manner: 

1. Each code authority will create a committee on safety and health 
which will study the number and causes of accidents and health 
hazards in the industry and report a comprehensive program. 

2. In these programs developed by the committees on safety and 
health consideration will be given to the following: 

(a) A statement of the average accident experience in the industry; 
a comparison of the experience of employers most successful in reduc- 
ing accidents; and a plan for uniform accident reporting in the 
industry. 

(b) Preparation of a statement showing the possible benefits to 
individual employers, individual employees, and the industry as a 
whole, through continuous organized safety efforts. 

(c) A recommended plan for organized safety work for various 
types and sizes of companies. 

(d) Minimum standards for safety and health for the industry. 

At the meeting held March 13, the committee adopted a set of 
minimum requirements for the health, safety, and comfort in manu- 
facturing industries, consisting of fundamental principles applicable 
to all of these industries and designed as a guide for more detailed 


minimum requirements for each of the specific industries which involve 
hazards to the workers. 
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Creation of Review Advisory Board 


SIGNED to observe the effect of the National Recovery 

Administration upon small enterprise, the creation of a Review 
Advisory Board was announced by the National Recovery Adminis- 
trator on February 19, 1934.'| The membership of the Board is six, 
with Clarence Darrow acting as chairman. It is understood that 
adequate legal research and clerical assistance will be supplied to 
assist this body in making investigations of complaints of small 
enterprises that they are subjected to undue hardships under the 
operation of codes. The recommendations of the board will guide 
the Administrator in modifying general policies and in considering 
petitions for exceptions or exemptions from codes. 


ti 





Work of National Labor Board up to March 1, 1934 


TOTAL of 2,012 cases, involving 1,061,000 workers, had been 

handled by the National Labor Board up to March 1, 1934, as 
compared with 1,818 and 914,000, respectively, as of February 1.’ 
The regional labor boards handled 431 new cases, involving 140,000 
workers, during February, and were successful in settling 381 cases, 
or 88 percent as compared with 69 percent of successful settlements 
for the whole system in the previous month. ° New cases increased 
heavily during February, as well as cases pending. The latter 
number was 531, or 26 percent of the total, as compared with 18 
percent in January. 





_eorr 
— — 


Formation of Nineteenth Regional Labor Board 


REGIONAL labor board for Texas has been named, according 

to a statement of March 3, 1934, by the National Labor Board, 
bringing the total number of such boards to 19.°. The new board is 
located at San Antonio, Tex.‘ 





_ EE ooo ee 


Summary of Permanent Codes Adopted Under National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act During February 1934 


HE principal labor provisions of codes adopted during January 

1934 under the National Industrial Recovery Act are shown in 
summary form in the following tabular analysis. This is in contin- 
uation of similar tabulations carried in the December 1933 and the 
January and February 1934 issues of the Monthly Labor Review. 





' National Recovery Administration. Press release no. 3371. 
‘Idem. Press release no. 3607, Mar. 5, 1934. 
idem. Press release no. 3606, Mar. 3, 1934. 
‘ For a list of those previously formed see Monthly Labor Review, March 1933 ,p. 528. 
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In presenting the code provisions in this manner the intenti. ) jg 

to supply in readily usable form the major labor provisions, i.e., 
affecting the majority of employees in the industries covered. l de; 
the hours provision in every instance the maximum hours perm | ted 
are shown for the industry as a whole or for factory workers, « {fice 
workers, or the principal groups in service industries, where the ¢ des 
provide different schedules of hours. There has been no attem))t to 
enumerate the excepted classes of which one or more are allowed fo; 
in practically all codes, such as (under the hours provisions) execy- 
tives and persons in managerial positions earning over a stated amount 
(usually $35), specially skilled workers, maintenance and repair 
crews, and workers engaged in continuous processes where spoilage 
of products would result from strict adherence to the hours as estab- 
lished. Similarly, the existence of specific classes exempted from 
the minimum-wage provisions is not indicated here. For complete 
information relative to the exempted classes under the hours and 
wages sections, special provisions for the control of home work, sale 
of prison-made goods, and studies of occupational hazards, itis neces- 

sary to refer to the original codes. 

A special section at the end of the tabular analysis is devoted to 
amended codes that have already been printed in original form. It is 


intended to keep a continuing record of amendments to labor pro- 
visions as a part of the monthiy summary. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND LABOR CONDITIONS 





Proposed Reorganization of British Coal Industry 


URING the latter part of 1933 a possibility of serious troubl, 
developed in the British coal-mining industry, owing to the 
unwillingness of the mine owners to agree to the amalgamation of 
mines in some of the fields. Every investigation undertaken sing 
the plight of the coal-mining industry aroused serious concern ha 
emphasized the extravagance and waste involved in the maintenane 
of a large number of companies operating in a single field, and hy 
recommended that some form of combination should be adopted, hy 
the owners have never come together on any plan of the kind. Why 
the Coal Mines Act of 1930 was passed, it included a vigorous attemp: 
to deal with the problem by establishing a commission to encouray 
and promote a general reorganization of the industry in order to facili 
tate the production, supply, and sale of coal, and for that purpose to 
advance the amalgamation of existing undertakings wherever the com: 
mission considered such action to be in the national interest. If a 
amalgamation were deemed advisable and the companies concerne( 
refused to make it voluntarily, the commissioners might enforce it, 
after satisfying the court that their action was to the public advantage, 
The commissioners endeavored to secure amalgamations through the 
voluntary action of the mining companies, but in a recent report t0 
the Secretary for Mines they state that this effort has been fruitless 
In a report this week to the Secretary for Mines, the commissioners state quite 
clearly that their hope of bringing about an increase in efficiency by voluntary 
reorganization has been frustrated by the obstruction of the coal owners, wid 
regarded the commission merely as a temporary inconvenience which need ne! 
be taken too seriously. * * * In March 1933, the Mining Associatiu 


invited the commission to recognize that their task was both mischievous au 
impossible, and to make representations to the Government according], 


Not all of the owners shared this attitude of hostility, and some ree- 
ognized clearly the waste and inefficiency which had naturally resulted 
from the haphazard development of each coal field by a number 0! 
unrelated units working independently. During the summer of |°)5', 
several schemes of amalgamation were advanced by owners in v2"! 
fields, but none received the amount of support needed to put 11 il 





| The Economist, London, Dec. 23, 1933, p. 1227. 
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“fect. According to The Economist (London), December 9, 1933, 
he failure of the latest of these has caused the commission to decide 
pon drastic measures for improving conditions. 


The delay occasioned in securing the necessary support for the scheme put 
orward by the West Yorkshire coal owners has this week had notable conse- 
yences. Some few months ago a constitution was drawn up to give effect to a 
ethod of reorganization which would obviate the need for interference by the 
‘yal Mines Reorganization Commission. It was a scheme of partial amalgama- 
ion under the 1926 act, and included provision for closing down coal mines or 
mdertakings in the coal fields, and for purchase of coal mines with or without the 
ight to close them down. There months ago the Coal Mines Reorganization 
‘ommission provisionally approved the scheme. It was expected that the neces- 
sary support would be forthcoming in the West Yorkshire coal field by the end of 
eptember, and that the scheme would come into operation by January 1, 1934. 
ut a 30 percent minority of the coal owners have now wrecked the scheme. On 
Monday, therefore, the Coal Mines Reorganization Commission announced that 
t would apply to the High Court, in virtue of its powers under the 1930 act, and 
ompel acceptance of the scheme. Moreover, the commission forthwith called 
n the owners in three other districts (Durham, South Yorkshire, and Notts 
and North Derbyshire) to prepare their own schemes, or to be prepared, in default, 
ora scheme drawn up by the commission itself, which would have ‘‘ total amalga- 
nation” by a merger as its objective. As these four districts account for 44 
percent of Britain’s coal production, the final decision of the commission to pro- 
eed to use its statutory powers, in the continued absence of amalgamation and 
reorganization by the coal owners themselves, is extremely significant. 


























PENSIONS AND INSURANCE 





Old-Age Pension Law of Washington Held Mandatory Upon 
Counties 





N old-age pension act was passed by the Legislature of \Vag). 
ington at its 1933 session (Acts of 1933, ch. 29). The act becany 


as to whether the putting of the system into operation was <iser. 
tionary with the boards of county commissioners or whether th 
system was mandatory. 

A test case was brought in the superior court of King County, iy 
which the court held that the act was mandatory and directed th 
county commissioners to put it into effect. The court’s writ ¢ 
mandamus required the county board to furnish application blanks. 
to accept applications, conduct hearings and complete them withiy 
60 days, and at their conclusion either grant or deny the pension, 
asked for. This judgment did not, however, satisfy the petitioner, 
who appealed to the Supreme Court of the State. 

The latter court has recently handed down its decision, upholding 
the decision of the lower court insofar as it granted affirmative relief, 
The Supreme Court pointed out, however, that under the act it was 
the duty of the county commissioners not only to do all the thing: 
covered by the writ of mandamus but also to pay the pensions allowed 
to the applicants “out of any funds available, and if no funds ar 
available, then it is their duty to provide the funds, insofar as they hav 
the lawful authority so todo. The judgment should have directed the 
county commissioners to pay the pensions out of any funds available, 
and, if no funds are available, to provide such funds.” 

The case was therefore remanded to the trial court with direction to 
amend the judgment and provide the additional relief to which the 
appellant was entitled. (State of Washington ex rel. McDonald \. 
Stevenson et al., 29 Pac. (2d) 400. 




















—— 


Pensions and Pension Payments in New Zealand 


CONSIDERABLE increase in the number of current. pensions, 
but a decrease in the total annual amount disbursed, is shown i 
the thirty-fifth annual report of the Pensions Department of New 
Zealand covering the year ended March 31, 1933. The followin 
table shows the number of pensions current, and the amount paid vu! 
for each class in the last 2 years: 
$24 


effective June 7, 1933. After its passage there was considerable dou); 
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March 1932 was $3.6393 and for March 1933 was $3.4328] 


Class of pension 


Mar. 31, 1932 


Total payments, 1931 
32 


English 
currency 


£1,261, 778 
1, 277, 107 
340, 162 

7, 582 

69, 785 

5, 580 

16, 710 





United | 
States cur- 
rency 


$6, 140, 443 
6, 215, 041 
1, 655, 398 

36, 898 
339, 609 
27, 155 


$1,319 


Num 
ber 


21, 104 
34, 932 
4, 687 
106 
743 

YS 

395 


PAYMENTS AT SPECIFIED DATES 
ZEALAND 


825 


IN NEW 


Average exchange rate for 


Mar. 31, 1933 


English 
currency 


£1,217,586 
1, 271, 157 
311, 317 

5, 831 

62, 563 

4, 197 

18, 065 





Total payments, 1932 
33 


United 
States cur- 
rency 


$5, 925, 382 
6, 186, O86 
1, 515, 024 

28, 377 
304, 463 
20, 425 
87,913 


oer War : 
undry pensions and annuities 
‘ivil Service Act, 1908... _- 
family allowances. .....-.-- 


2, 483 

9, 388 | 

7, 861 
90, 100 


12, O84 55 

45, 687 120 | 

38, 256 20 
438, 472 | 10, 320 


2, 176 
9, 626 
6, 453 
122, 810 


10, 590 
46, 845 
31, 404 


597, 655 











67, 198 | 3, 088, 536 


72, 580 | 3, 031, 781 14, 754, 162 


Totel..- 15, 030, 360 


The number of current pensions on March 31, 1933, was larger by 
382 than it had been a year earlier, but the amount paid out during 
he 12 months had fallen by £56,755 ($276,198)'. This resulted from 
ension cuts made in the summer of 1932. 


Under the provisions of the National Expenditure Adjustment Act, 1932, the 
1aximum rates of old-age, widows’, and miners’ pensions were reduced by 10 
yercent, and the income exemptions of old-age and widows’ pensions were de- 
reased to £39 [$190] and £65 [$316] respectively. Certain income exemptions 
reviously allowed were repealed, and provision made that no pensioner under 
he Pensions Act, 1926, other than an old-age pensioner, should receive a pension 
nder the War Pensions Act, 1915. * * * 

War pensions to ex-soldiers for disablement, and war pensions payable to 
he widow, child or widowed mother of a deceased member of the New Zealand 
ixpeditionary Force, were not reduced in any way by the National Expenditure 
Adjustment Act, but pensions to other dependents were reduced by 17% percent. 

* * The only amendment affecting family allowances was to reduce the 
imit of income from £3 12s. [$17.52] to £3 5s. [$15.82] weekly. 


The amount paid out in pensions during the year ended March 31, 
1932, was equivalent to £2 2s. 5d. ($10.32) per head of the European 


opulation; for the year ending March 31, 1933, it was £2 ls. 4d. 
$10.06). 


A summary of various data relating to pensions gives the total 
imount paid out for each of the more important pensions since it 


became payable. The old-age pension dates back to 1898, the widows’ 


ind Maori War pensions to 1912, the miners’ and war pensions to 


' Conversions into United States currency on basis of pound at par=$4.8665; average exchange rate for 


lerch 1933 wes $2.4328. 
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1915, the epidemic to 1918, and the blind to 1924. 
out for these up to March 31, 1933, are as follows: 


The tot: paid 


War pensions 
Old-age__-_-__- 
Widows’ _ _ __- 
Maori War 
Miners’ 
Epidemic _ - 
Blind 


£20, 967, 221 ($102, 036, 9s) 
20, 506, 146 (99, 793, 16: 
3, 940, 937 (19, 178, 57: 
596, 731 (2, 903, 99 | 

636, 821 (3, 099, OX 

467, 654 (2, 275, 832 

110, 333 (536, 93' 

The trend of the different classes of pensions is naturally diy, reent, 
according to the cause for which the pension is granted. — Persioys 
for the aged rose from 11,285 current as of March 31, 1900, to 34,939 
at the same date in 1933; widows’ pensions from 3,444 in 1920 tp 
4,687 in 1933; pensions for the blind from 114 in 1925 to 395 in 1933. 
and miners’ pensions from 415 in 1920 to 743 in 1933. World Wa; 


pensions fell from 34,571 current as of March 31, 1920, to 21,104 jp 
1933, and epidemic pensions (granted to relieve the hardships of those 
who suffered especially in the epidemic of 1918) and pensions {or 
Maori War service had sunk by that date to 98 and 106, respectively, 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 





Industrial Injuries in Pennsylvania in 1933 






















A SLIGHT increase in the total number of injuries to industrial 
workers in Pennsylvania during 1933, as compared with 1932, 
attributed principally to the return of thousands of workers to 
roductive employment after long periods of idleness, in a recent 
port of the Pennsylvania Bureau of Accounts and Statistics.’ 
Reports were received by the Department of Labor and Industry 
ying the calendar year 1933 of 1,029 fatal and 84,616 nonfatal in- 
ystrial Injuries, as compared with 1,063 fatal and 84,036 nonfatal 
juries reported in 1932, a decrease of 3.2 percent in fatalities but an 
pcrease Of 0.7 in nonfatal injuries. 
The report deplores the lack of authority to obtain actuat man-hour 
xposure Of the workers, for the purpose of compiling State-wide 
requency and severity rates for injuries, and consequently limiting 
he bureau to the use of employment and pay-roll figures for present- 
ng changes in accident frequency. Comparative increases or de- 
reases, from 1932 to 1933, in injuries, employment, and wage pay- 
nents for important industrial groups for which comparative data 
re available, are shown in table 1. 








BLE 1. COMPARISON OF INDUSTRIAL INJURIES, EMPLOYMENT, AND WAGE 
PAYMENTS IN PENNSYLVANIA IN 1932 AND 1933 

















Percent of change, 1932 to 1933 













Industry group 


Wage pay- 


; ie . NOY t 
Injuries Employmen ments 








nthracite coal mining - - , é | —9. 8 17.3 46. 8 
ituminous coal mining -- -- . ‘ +4. 4 3.3 —8. 5 
onstruction and contracting és —-13.9 14.0 ~33. 5 
anufacturing _ ._ .-- +13. 1 +5.0 +7. 1 
larrying......_- ‘ +4.5 6.2 ( 

etail trade. ____ emdeiibes . —-8.0 +3.4 () 
ay eee Paice , =o +13, 8 1.3 (') 











All industries 





Data not available for full period. 


Fatal injuries to workers increased in 1933, as compared with 1932, 
) retail trade, wholesale trade, and public employment, remained 
lationary in transportation and public utilities, and decreased in the 


‘Pennsylvania. Department of Labor and Industry. Bureau of Accounts and Statistics. [Yearly 
port of accident and compensation statistics, 1933.]. Harrisburg, 1934. (Mimeographed.) 
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other groups. Nonfatal injuries increased in manufacturing, 
nous coal mining, quarrying, wholesale trade, and public emp). 
and decreased in the other groups. 

Table 2 shows the number of fatal and nonfatal injuries 1 op, 
during 1933, distributed according to industrial group classifi: ti) 
with percent of change from 1932.” 
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Supr 
TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF FATAL AND NONFATAL INDUSTRIAL INJURIES RE Poppe, P 
IN PENNSYLVANIA IN 1933, WITH PERCENT OF CHANGE FROM 1982, BY INU eppy a 
GROUP ee 
A ee = —— —— ——E ® 
| Number of accidents | Percent of c! “ont 
reported compared \ guaran 
Industry group ne eondue 
Fatal Nonfatal Fatal | Nontfatal hibit ed 
ended L 
; : be con 
Construction and contracting - - -_-- aad 65 6, 975 —11.0 | oa ‘ 
RE ERE I EE ; 200 | 26, 324 —1.0 State's 
Coal mining: | | . 
EERE ESL ENE ARS Te ae | 279 14, 016 | —.4 ‘ New Yi 
EES TS A ee 169 | 11, 397 | 8. 2 =: 
Quarrying and mining other than coal mining.......___| 13 | 921 | 50.0 Lf The 
Transportation and public utilities...............---- 101 | 3, 275 | 0 ~f ’ 
Trade: | ture 10 
Roetall......ccccccccccccecccccnccoscccccccceee- 34 | 6, 019 +6, 2 4 
A itliidnndelicinetbbetiveadtoodsens- 13 | 1, 123 +44. 4 +] with pe 
State and municipal employment. ----.--..---.-- 111 | 7,612 +37.0 Lf E 
ied ceinekn saasensbenes neke 4 6, 954 —41.3 retail 7 
WE. os cetheens oo Nt Re i Tal slp 1, 029 | 84,616 | —3.2 off the 
See oe was fix 
Falling objects was the principal cause of fatal injuries in 193 Leo 
(265), as in 1932 (315). Other prominent causes were falls of person V8S © 
(148), which ranked fourth in 1932 (118); cars and engines (139) milk a 
which was second in 1932 (134); and motor vehicles (127), which wag Court! 
third in 1932 (132). questi 
The outstanding causes of nonfatal injuries in 1933 were handling tes 
objects by hand (21,036), falls of persons (14,339), falling objecig™m Withor 
(9,638), and hand tools (7,896), which likewise were the principim ‘he lay 
causes in 1932 (with 19,058, 13,228, 10,094, and 9,106 injuries, rhe 
respectively). laws ! 
— per pl 
2 Corresponding data for 1932 was published in Monthly Labor Review for April 1933 (p. 800). ‘Il 
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Supreme Court Upholds Statute Regulating Sale of Milk 


CCORDING to the recent decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in the New York milk case, “the Constitution does not 
suarantee the unrestricted privilege to engage in a business or to 
conduct it as one pleases. Certain kinds of business may be pro- 
hibited; and the right to conduct a business or to pursue a calling may 
be conditioned. Regulation of a business to prevent waste of the 
State’s resources may be justified.” (Nebbia v. People of State of 
New York, 54 Sup. Ct. 505.) 

The case was based upon a law enacted by the New York Legisla- 
ture in 1933 (ch. 158, Acts of 1933) which created a milk control board 
with power, among other things, to establish minimum and maximum 
retail prices to be charged for milk sold to customers “for consumption 
off the premises where sold.” Under this authority the price of milk 
was fixed at 9 cents per quart. 

Leo Nebbia, the proprietor of a grocery store in Rochester, N.Y., 
was convicted of violating this statute, in that he sold 2 quarts of 
milk and a loaf of bread for 18 cents. The case was carried to the 
court of appeals where the conviction was affirmed and the statute in 
question declared valid. Thereupon Nebbia appealed to the United 
States Supreme Court, contending that he was deprived of property 
without due process and that he was denied the equal protection of 
the laws in violation of both the State and Federal Constitutions. 

The appellant contended he was denied the equal protection of the 
laws because he was required to pay 8 cents per quart and 5 cents 
per pint in purchasing milk from a dealer, whereas the dealer could buy 
milk from the farmers at a much lower price and deliver to the con- 
sumer at 10 cents a quart and 6 cents a pint. The court, however, 
dismissed this contention by saying that ‘“‘for aught that appears, the 
appellant purchased his supply of milk from a farmer as do distribu- 
tors, or could have procured it from a farmer if he so desired. There 
is therefore no showing that the order placed him at a disadvantage, 
or in fact affected him adversely, and this alone is fatal to the claim 
of denial of equal protection.” The major issue before the court was 
whether the legislature possessed the power to control the prices to 
be charged for fluid milk. 

Mr. Justice Roberts, in rendering the opinion of the court, reviewed 
the history of the milk industry, and found that in New York it had 
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been ‘“‘the subject of long-standing and drastic regulation in thx 
interest.” He cited the facts, ascertained by a commission «| 
extensive investigation, which showed that the “unrestricted co) 
tion aggravated existing evils and the normal law of supp!\ yy 
demand was insufficient to correct maladjustments detrimental! 
community.” The inquiry further disclosed “destructive and « 
alizing competitive conditions and unfair trade practices ic| 
resulted in retail price cutting and reduced the income of thie | 
below the cost of production.” 

Continuing, the court said: 

Under our form of government the use of property and the making of ev 
are normally matters of private and not of public concern. The genera! 
that both shall be free of governmental interference. But’ neither )) 
rights nor contract rights are absolute; for government cannot exist if the citi), 
may at will use his property to the detriment of his fellows, or exercise his free |.) 
of contract to work them harm. . Equally fundamental with the private | 
that of the public to regulate it in the common interest. 


Derry 


States may go in the exercise of the police power and affirming {\) 
theory that the power to promote the general welfare is inherent jy 
government. The court said: 


Former decisions of the court were cited illustrating how far ‘| 


These correlative rights, that of the citizen to exercise exclusive dominic) | 
property and freely to contract about his affairs, and that of the State to regils 
the use of property and the conduct of business, are always in collision. No exe 
cise of the private right can be imagined which will not in some respect, howey« 
slight, affect the public; no exercise of the legislative prerogative to regulate | 
conduct of the citizen which will not to some extent abridge his liberty or afer 
his property. But subject only to constitutional restraint the private right : 
yield to the public need. 

The court then reviewed cases in which the enjoyment of privat: 
property had been curtailed in the public interest: Statutes prohibit- 
ing certain advertising on billboards, those authorizing encroach mien! 
by party walls in cities, regulating the height of buildings, character 
of materials used in construction , ordinances excluding from residen tia! 
sections industries which affect injuriously the public health and 
safety. Much reliance was placed upon the case of Munn v. IIliivs 
(94 U.S. 113), upholding the law regulating grain elevators, as we!! vs 
many other cases involving the question of a business “affected with 
a public interest.” Mr. Justice Roberts said, in summing up priv 
decisions: 














I* *< clear that there is no closed class or category of businesses affected \\ i! 


tec amendments is to determine in each case whether circumstances vind iit: 
th allenged regulation as a reasonable exertion of governmental authori! 
condemn it as arbitrary or discriminatory. * * * 


pub interest, and the function of courts in the application of the fifth and four- 
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So far as the requirement of due process is concerned, and in the absence of 
other constitutional restriction, a State is free to adopt whatever economic 
policy may reasonably be deemed to promote public welfare, and to enforce that 
nolicy by legislation adapted to its purpose. The courts are without authority 
either to declare such policy, or, when it is declared by the legislative arm, to 
override it. If the laws passed are seen to have a reasonable relation to a proper 
gislative purpose, and are neither arbitrary nor discriminatory, the requirements 
{ due process are satisfied, and judicial determination to that effect renders a 
court funetus officio. ‘‘ Whether the free operation of the normal laws of compe- 
tition is a Wise and wholesome rule for trade and commerce is an economic question 
which this court need not consider or determine.’’ (Northern Securities Co. v. 
United States (193 U.S. 197).) 


In concluding the opinion the court said: 


lf the law-making body within its sphere of government concludes that the 
conditions or practices in an industry make unrestricted competition an inade- 
quate safeguard of the consumer’s interests, produce waste harmful to the public, 
threaten ultimately to cut off the supply of a commodity needed by the publie or 
portend the destruction of the industry itself, appropriate statutes passed in an 
honest effort to correct the threatened consequences may not be set aside because 
the regulation adopted fixes prices reasonably deemed by the legislature to be 
fair to those engaged in the industry and to the consuming public. * * * The 
Constitution does not secure to anyone liberty to conduct his business in such 
fashion as to inflict injury upon the public at large, or upon any substantial group 
of the people. Price control, like any other form of regulation, is unconstitutional 
only if arbitrary, discriminatory, or demonstrably irrelevant to the policy the 
legislature is free to adopt, and hence an unnecessary and unwarranted inter- 
ference with individual liberty. 

Tested by these considerations we find no basis in the due process clause of 
the fourteenth amendment for condemning the provisions of the agriculture and 
markets law here drawn into question. 


A dissenting opinion was rendered by Mr. Justice McReynolds and 
concurred in by Justices Van Devanter, Sutherland, and Butler. 


eo oe 


Legal Restrictions on Hours of Labor of Men in the United 
States, as of January 1, 1934 


HIS article shows in tabular form the legal restrictions on the 
hours of labor of men, as of January 1, 1934. It is a revision 
of similar analyses which have appeared in previous issues of the 
Monthly Labor Review.' No attempt has been made here to include 
either the rules and regulations of State labor departments, which 
in some States have the force and effect of law, or the legislation 
limiting the hours of labor of bus and truck drivers, the latter subject 
having been covered in another study.” 
A later report is now in preparation. 


See issues of January 1929 (p. 16) and January 1933 (p. 1). 
*See Monthly Labor Review, January 1933 (p. 109). 
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STATE AND TERRITORIAL RESTRICTIONS ON HOURS OF LABOR OF 



































: eee YIN Mg sTaT® 4 
PRIVATE EMPLOYMENTS . 
ee ie nsenae encase neeeee neem eee eee —S — 
, —— = 
Maximum 
hours 
Jurisdiction Occupations or industries covered Cita Jurisdic 
T - 
Daily a sy 
y 
waned eens oe ves te VS evel OTe 
| 
Alaska Laced 8 |------- Underground mines. -_-__.--- an Acts of 14 Minnesots 
Arizona. — 8 |------- Certain employees in mines and smelters ___-- Rev. Cou: 
| 1354. 
ee Mines, smelters, reduction works, stamp mills, | Idem, se: Mississipt 
concentrating mills, chlorinating processes, 
cyanide processes, cement works, rolling mills, Missouri 
rod mills, coke ovens, blast furnaces. 
8 |..-----| Certain employees in electric light and power | Idem, se: 
plants. 
8 48 | Laundry employees ete FPO Ce. ee ee | Idem, sec 8 Montana 
BF}. oncces Certain railroad employees ! a ....--| Idem, sec 
Arkansas-_--..-...- 8 |-------| Railroad telegraph and telephone operators. _-_.-- Digest, 
TORSO. 
10 |------- Saw and planing mills. ........................-| Idem, s x2 
7083, 7084 
California --------| @ j..-su5. Underground workings, mines, smelters, etc._...| Deering’s 
1931, \ . 
4933, se 
y (4) SS SP oTe ee ae eee eee Idem, Act an 
secs. | ar 
16 |----.--- Certain railway employees_.........-- ..-----| Idem, Act No. 64 
sec. 1. Nebrask: 
313 |.------| Telegraph or telephone dispatchers of trains----. Idem, Act ! . 
| seg 
sec. 1. 
12 |---.--- Employees on street cars.......................-| Deering’s | le, Nevada 
} 1931, sec 
Colorado. ------- 8 |.------| Underground workings and mines, smelters, | Comp. L., sf 
reduction works, stamp mills, concentrating 4173. 
| mills, chlorination processes, cyanide proc- 
esses, and coke ovens. 
8 |------- Cement and plaster manufacturing plants Acts of 192) . 87 
Connecticut. _ ---| 8 |------- Railway telegraph or telephone operators and | Gen. Stat., 1930, se New Jel 
train dispatchers. | 3748. 
ee 98 fiwe owas Employees operating trains._-............--.-- | Comp. Ge “ 
F 1927, se 
Georgia. .-....-.-- 10 60 | Cotton and woolen manufacture, except engi- | Code, 1910, 
neers, firemen, watchmen, mechanics, team- (as amended | New M 
sters, yard employees, clerical forces, cleaners, Acts of 111, A 
_Tepairmen. No. 279, p. ¢ New Y: 
eee 8 }.---.-- Underground workings and mines, smelters, ore- | Code, 1932, 
| reduction works, stamp mills, concentrators, 43-704 to 43-70 
| and other ore-refining establishments. 
oo ee 16 |------- | Certain railroad employees. _................ .-| Burn’s An: 
1926, sec. 1306 
ee a i |-....- | Railroad employees. ...................--.- .----| Code, 1931, sec. 704 ; 
eres j § |------- SS EE Tee Rev. Stat., 
Secs. 49-282, 
| 283. 
Louisiana - ---- .-- 410 |------- Employees of street railroads. -.........-- --| Dart’s Ger 
1932, sec. & 
ES.  dakaien 2 $§ |...-.-- Compressed air-______- eS ee | Acts of 1931, « i 
Maryland__--_.-- 8 |-------| Railway telegraph or telephone operators........; Ann. Code, 1924, North 
art. 23, sec. 2 
16 |.---- -| Cotton and woolen mills. _...._._-- iaedsvdienedal a ode, 1924, 
| art. 100, s North 
8 }-...-<-. Employees in tobacco warehouses in Baltimore ®.| Ann. Code, 1924, 
| 
|} art. 48, se 
ee Employees in mines of Allegany and Garrett | Public Local Laws 
Counties. | Of Md., 1930 (Gar 
rett County), s Ohio 
| 390, p. 2821 
Massachusetts ---|79in 11 |------- Certain street- or elevated-railway employees ----| Gen. L., 1921, 
| . 1 
161, sec. 10 Oklah 
Michigan... ..-.-- 710in 12|......-| Operators of steam, surface, and elevated rail- | Comp. L., | 
roads. 8492. In 
aE | (*) | Motormen or conductors of street cars...........| Idem, sec. 84" C 
' It is declared to be a misdemeanor to require a railroad employee who has worked 16 consecutive !\oury Hi 
to again go on duty before he has had at least 9 hours’ rest. 1 full 


? 108 hours in any 2 consecutive weeks; employee must have | complete day’srest in 1 of such wee! 
2 half-day rest periods in the other week. 

§ In towers operated only during day; maximum, 9 hours in towers operated night and day 

4 To fall within 12 consecutive hours. 

§ Schedule prescribed, limiting hours in ratio to air pressure. 

* Hours are limited to from 7 a.m. until noon and from 1 p.m. until 6 p.m. 

7 Consecutive hours. 

Prohibits working more than 6 days in any consecutive 7 days of 24 hours each. 
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Minnesota 


ypl.- 


4\f) ~ 
VLISSISS! 


Missour! 


Montana... 
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Occupations or industries covered 


Certain railway employees a 

Locomotive engineers and firemen 

Mill, cannery, workshop, factory, 
turing establishment. 


or manufac 


Mining, mechanical, chemical, manufacturing or | 


smelting, plate-glass manufacturing. 


Operators in interlocking towers. 


Hoisting engineers, underground mines or tun- | 


nels, stamp mills, concentrators or smelters 


for treatment of ores 


Telephone switchboards in cities with popula- 
tion of 3,000 or over. 
Certain railroad employees 


.| Strip mining 


| Cement plants, quarries, and hydroelectric dams 


Nebraska 


Nevada 


New Jersey . 


New Mexico. . 


New York... 


North Carolina 


North Dakota 


Ohio 


15 |... 


Oklahoma. 8 |.- 


In towers operated only during 


Sugar refineries - - 
Certain common carriers... -- 


Telegraph or telephone dispatchers of trains 

Underground mines or workings of any kind; all 
workmen working around surface of such 
mines, in smelters, open mines, plaster and 
cement works. 

Employees of common carriers. ....-..------ 

Telephone or telegraph operators and all other 
persons dispatching trains. 

Certain street-railway employees 


Compressed air - - - - 


Certain railroad employees 

Compressed air- 

Apprentices or employees in pharmacies or drug 
stores. 

Brickyards.- - -- 

Street surface or elevated railroads 

Steam or other railroads 

Signalmen on railroads. -- - es 


Certain employees of common carriers 


ee or telephone train dispatchers 


Any railroad corporation or common carrier 


Coal mines or open-pit mines_......-..--- 


Mechanical, manufacturing, or mining business- 


Certain railway or street-railway employees 
In or about all coal mines- - - 


day; 


Schedule prescribed, limiting hours in ratio to air pressure. 


Consecutive hours. 
‘ Hours to be so arranged that em 
| full day off in 2 consecutive weeks. 


6749°—34——6 


ployee 


shall receive 1 afternoon and evening off in each week, 


Citation 


Gen. Stat., 1923 
4092 
Idem, 


Code, 


, st 
sec. 4091. 
1930, sec. 4646. 
Rev 
secs. 
13622. 
Idem, sec. 4851. 
Rev Code, 
secs. 3068, 
3072, 3073 (as 
amended by Acts 
of 1929, ch. 116). 
Idem, 3074. 


Stat., 
13206, 


1929, 
13208, 


1921, 
3071, 


sec. 


Idem, 3081. 

Acts of 1 133, ch. 
sec. 2. 

Idem, ch. 77, sec. 1. 

Idem, ch. 90, sec. 1 

Comp. Stat., 1929, 
sec. 74-002. 

Idem, sec. 74-902. 

Comp. L., 1929, secs. 
2794, 10238, 10240, 
10242. 


sec 


76, 


6335. 
6338. 


Idem, 
Idem, 


sec. 
sec. 


1910, 


57. 


Comp. Stat., 
p. 5OOS, sec. 

Comp. Stat. Supp., 
1911-24, sec. 107- 
140A (10). 

Stat., 1929, 
79 


Cahill’s Consol. L., 
1930, ch. 32, 
430. 

Idem, 
1357. 

Idem, 
163. 

Idem, 
164. 

Idem, 
165. 

Idem, ch. 32, 
166. 

Consol. Stat., 1924, 
p. 7, sec. 6565. 

Do. 

Comp. L., 1913, sec. 
4668. 

Supp. to Comp 
L., 1913-25, 
3084ak88. 

-age’s Gen. Code, 
1932, sec. 6241. 
Idem, sec. 9007. 

Stat., 1931, sec. 11112 


116 


sec. 


sec 


ch. 15, sec. 
ch. 
Sec. 


sec. 


sec, 


sec, 


maximum, 9 hours in towers operated night and day. 


and also 
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STATE AND TERRITORIAL RESTRICTIONS ON HOURS OF LABOR OF oml 
PRIVATE EMPLOY MENTS—Continued Rec 
| Maximum | 
| hours I | D 
Jurisdiction —| Occupations or industries covered Cita 
Week-| | ae 
Daily | “yy 
| Mi affectins 
Midsitacenmecaal a weed wsiligicimitiiins a 
| fe on July 
Oregon. 10 | | Mill, factory, or manufacturing establishments Code, 1936, 40. 
602. y mul 
8 48 | Sawmills, planing mills, shingle mills, and log- | Do. th ; 
ging camps. — yact 1S 
8 | . Eg ae ee | Code, 1930, sec. 49. | oa 
vee 604. \ 01 
eee TS a RP ees Idem, sec. | . ae 
0g : be ay operators or train dispatchers respon- Do 7 sider ID 
; r train movements.-._..............--- 
10 | Conductor, engineer, fireman, brakeman, or | Code, 1920, f= Boston 
flagman on steam railroad. 1605, 
Pennsylvania 58 oo OD ee West's St 2 (‘onnec 
sec. 5433 
12 Certain street-railway employees. Ses Idem, sec. ¢ 4S Mas 
8 Mine hoisting engineers___...__. Idem, sec Fadl 
Puerto Rico 12 Certain railroad employees- - -- aa Rev. Stat., 1911, sec. ‘| he 
1663. 
Rhode Island 10 Certain street-railway employees ...| Gen. L., » night \ 
3661. 
South Carolina 10 | 55 | Cotton and woolen mills_--- Code, 1932, sec.14 Vinii 
12 Certain street-railway employees ; Idem, sec 
| 10 |__ Interurban railway employees bna'sa Idem, sec. 1480 n effect 
Texas ei Certain railroad employees Rev. Civil | 
| 1925, art. 63% by allt 
Utah a Underground workings and mines, smelters and | Kev. Stats. 1135 ,se h) T 
| other institutions for the reduction of ores. 49-3-2 
Washington 10 | Certain street-railway employees...........-- Rem. Ke Stat., Child 
| 1931, sec. 764s ; 
| 8 | CO ES a On Oe eee | Idem, sec. 76/4 any Un 
10 | Those employed in transporting men in and out | Idem, se any gal 
of mines. i 
West Virginia 8 | Telephone or telegraph operators on railroads.....| Code, 1931, ch. 21, and thi 
| art. 4, sec , 
W yoming 8 |.. | Underground mines, smelters, stamp mills, | Rev. Stat, 1, nection 
sampling works, concentration plants and all secs. 63 buildin 
. other plants for reduction or refining of ores and 104. fv 
metals. oplaiol 
United States 5 | Underground workers on leased mineral lands | U.S. Code, 12%, labor |: 
of the United States. title 30, sec. 187. labor A 
16 | Persons engaged in or connected with the opera- | Idem, title 45, sec, (h) 
tion of trains in the District of Columbia or in 62. 
| interstate commerce. must b 
313 | ..| Telegraph operators and train dispatchers........| Idem, title 45, » and th 
| 62. : 
28 |... Railroad operating employees. ....-....--.--. | Idem, title 45, s Comm 
| | . 65. 
3 itle 4 ‘ S a a 
ss 12h] -| Deck officers on vessels...................-... — a6, ubjec 
ig 3 from 1} 
188 -| Seamen..___.___- Io tae eo me 46, 2 (c) | 
15 12 Mo. 
cases ¢ 
3 In towers operated ote during aan maximum, 9 hours in towers operated night and day. such e 
5 Schedule prescribed, limiting hours in ratio to air pressure. he sha 
? Consecutive hours. . eg ay 
10 In a 24-hour period, in towers, etc., operated only in the daytime. In an emergency may work 4 addi- Hor 
tional hours 3 days per week. 
1t Maximum hours permitted. After 16 consecutive hours of work, 10 consecutive hours off is required, domes 
but after 16 hours of work in an aggregate of 24 hours, then 8 consecutive hours off duty. work 
‘2 8 hours is used as a standard in computing the wages of the employee. 
18 While in port. sary ¢£ 
14 While at sea; immediately after leaving port no duty unless officer had 6 hours off duty within thie |2 ss 
hours immediately preceding time of sailing. worki 
'§ While in safe harbor, no seaman shall be required to do any unnecessary work on Sunday or on cer! \'! half h 


legal eer While at sea sailors shall be divided into 2 watches, and firemen, cilers, and water | 
into 3 watches 


reasc 1 


minot 
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Recommendations Regarding Interstate Compacts Affecting 


Labor 


1} Massachusetts Legislature in 1933 passed a resolve (ch. 44) 
providing for the creation of a commission on interstate compacts 
affecting labor and industries.'. Shortly after the law was approved 
on duly 12, 1933, Governor Ely appointed a committee to carry out 
‘he mandate of the legislature. The purpose of an interstate com- 
pact is to secure uniformity in labor legislation of the various States. 
A joint meeting of the State commissions and delegates to con- 
sider interstate compacts affecting labor and industries was held in 
Boston on January 10, 1934, at which delegates were present from 
(Connecticut, New Hafnpshire, New York, and Rhode Island, as well 
as Massachusetts.” 
The following recommendations on minimum wages, child labor, 
night work, and home work were adopted. 


Minimum wages.—(a) That a mandatory minimum wage law similar to those 
n effect in Connecticut, New Hampshire, New Jersey, and New York be adopted 
by all the States. 

b) That men be included in minimum wage legislation? * * * 

Child labor.—(a) That no minor under 14 years of age shall be employed at 
any time in any gainful occupation, that no minof under 16 shall be employed at 
any gainful occupation during the hours when the public schools are in session, 
and that no minor under 16 shall be employed at any time in, about, or in con- 
nection with manufacturing, mercantile or mechanical establishments, in the 
building trades, in industrialized agriculture, or in any occupation which, in the 
opiaion of the commissioner of labor or of the department administering child 
labor laws, is injurious to such minors. 

(6) That the compulsory age for school attendance be 16 years, that minors 
must have working certificates up to 18 years of age with definite proof of age, 
and that a committee be appointed to confer with the National Child Labor 
Committee, the Federal Children’s Bureau and other groups interested in the 
subject, with regard to specific hazardous occupations to be prohibited to minors 
from 16 to 18. 

(c) That extra compensation be paid, under the industrial accident law, in the 
cases of minors under 18 years of age injured when illegally employed, and that 
such extra compensation be a direct liability upon the employer against which 
he shall not be permitted to insure. 

Hours of labor‘— That the working time for all employed persons, except 
domestie, professional and agricultural employees and those engaged in emergency 
work, be not more than 8 hours a day for not more than 5 days per week; neces- 
sary additional exceptions to be worked out by a special committee. When a 
working shift exceeds 6 hours’ continuous labor, a lunch period of at least one 
ialf hour should be required. In case men are excluded from these provisions by 
reason of unconstitutionality they shall continue in force as regards women and 
minors. 


‘See Monthly Labor Review, October 1933 (p. 844) 
2 other meetings had been held prior to this meeting. 
\!, however, men should be excluded from minimum wage legislation for constitutional reasons, it was 
decided that such legislation should apply to women and minors. 
‘In the diseussion of this subject it was the consensus of opinion that in drafting the proposed compact, 
the committee should consider the desirability of including a provision for extra compensation for overtime 
Work in order to discourage such overtime. 
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Night work.—(a) That all persons be excluded from work between the 
12 midnight and 6 a.m. except in continuous-process industries, mai: 
work, emergency work, public utilities, hospitals, professional work, 
newspapers. 

(6) That women not be permitted to work after 10 p.m. or before 6 
nonprofessional service, in manufacturing, mercantile and mechanical es; .})); b. 


ments, in hotels, manicuring and hairdressing establishments, or as elevat.; 
ators. 


ITs of 


alte 


don 


icxception.—In industries operating 2 shifts of not more than 8 hours e+ 
for not more than 5 days a week, which do not start their first shift unti 
and permit one half hour for meals on each shift, the department of lab.) 


in the discretion of the commissioner, allow women to work not later ‘ 
o’clock at night 

(c) That minors under 16 years of age shall not be permitted to work befo, 
7 a.m. or after 6 p.m, in any type of employment. Minors under 18 years of ay, 
shall not be permitted to work before 7 a.m. or after 8 p.m. in any employ men; 


except in private domestic service, professional service and nonindustrialize, 
agriculture. 


Industrial homework.—That within 3 years after the adoption of the coy. 
pact, all industrial homework shall be eliminated in those States party to the eon. 
pact. In the meantime, there shall be effective control through requiring froy 
the employer a license fee for each employee engaged in homework and also peri- 
odie reports to the labor commissioner covering names, addresses, ages, and wages 
paid to each homeworker in hisemploy. The employer shall be held responsi) 
for maintaining the same labor standards that apply to factories, as to sanita- 
tion, hours of labor, minimum wages, and protection from industrial hazards. 


A subcommittee reported a form of a joint resolution authorizing 
States to enter into compacts concerning labor and industrial legisla- 
tion, to be introduced in the Congress of the United States. In the 
early part of February an enabling bill was introduced in the Congress 
of the United States by Senator David I. Walsh (S.J.Res. 84) and by 
Representative John W. McCormack (H.J.Res. 267), authorizing 
the several States to negotiate compacts or agreements to promote 
greater uniformity in the laws of such States affecting labor and 
industries. Consent for the formation of such a compact is to be 
given by Congress upon the condition that a representative of the 
United States shall participate in the negotiations and report to the 
Congress any agreements entered into by the States. 


—_—<9 0 __—_—_ 


Recent Laws Dealing with Relations of Employers and Workers 
in Portugal 


HE Government of Portugal in the latter part of 1933 issued a 
series of laws which greatly changed the relations between em- 
ployers and workers and their relations to the State.’ 
Law No. 23048 of September 23, 1933, which constitutes the funda- 
mental document of the new corporate social order and incorportes 
therein the most important principles established by the constitution 





1 Report of H. C. Caldwell, American Minister to Portugal, Lisbon, Oct. 20, 1933. 
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of the Republic relating to labor, is divided into 4 sections dealing, 
respectively, with: (1) Individuals, the nation, and the State in 
the economic and social order; (2) property, capital, and labor; (3) 
corporate organizations; and (4) labor courts. 

Section 1 states that the Portuguese nation constitutes a moral, 
political, and economic unity, the purposes and interests of which 
dominate those of the individuals and groups composing it. It 
ouarantees freedom of work and of the choice of occupation in any 
branch of activity whatsoever. It sets forth that the State must 
forsake operations of a commercial or industrial nature, even when 
intended to be utilized in whole or in part by the public services. It 
regards as punishable the acts of private or collective enterprises 
which suspend or disturb economic operations in their establishments, 
offices, or economic activities, without a justifiable reason or with the 
sole object of obtaining any advantage over employees, and also those 
of employees or workmen with a view to obtaining new conditions of 
work or any other benefits; in other words, strikes and lockouts are 
prohibited. 

Section 2 deals with property, pointing out that the State shall 
recognize the night to property and of enjoying and disposing of it, 
which shall be guaranteed when in accord with individual interests 
and social utility. It also deals with capital, setting forth that only 
the owners of capital or their representatives shall be entitled by 
right to manage enterprises, and that only by their consent may 
workmen participate in the management, fiscal control, or profits 
derived from such enterprises. Finally, with regard to labor, the 
law guarantees the right to work and to a salary or wages which, in 
principle, shall have a minimum limit, fixed according to the necessity 
for subsistence. It also establishes conditions of work in general; 
provides that work by women and minors shall be regulated by special 
provisions; deals with labor contracts, which must contain rules 
governing working periods, discipline cf work, salaries and wages, 
penalities for violation of regulations, etc.; and deals with the work 
done for the State. 

Section 3 deals with the corporate organization, setting forth its 
fundamental principles. It provides that the national syndicates of 
employees and workmen and the employers’ guilds, which constitute 
the main element of the corporate organization, shall be grouped into 
federations and unions; and sets forth their powers. 

Section 4 deals with special courts to handle labor disputes, setting 
lorth that questions resulting from the interpretation or execution of 
labor contracts, as well as those arising between employers and em- 
ployees, shall be tried by special magistrates, appeal to a higher court 
being permitted. 
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Employers’ associations —Law no. 23049 of September 23, 
provides for the corporate organization of employers’ associatio; ~ }, 
means of guilds (gremios), into which enterprises, societies, or | ms, 
private or collective, in the same branch of trade, industry, or agy).)). 
ture shall be grouped. These guilds shall have juridical person, |ity. 
shall legally represent all those in the same line of trade, industry. 0; 
agriculture, shall protect their interests before the State and oj ho, 
corporate bodies, shall negotiate collective labor contracts wit!) the 
national syndicates, shall collect from members the dues necessary 
for the upkeep thereof as representative organizations, and shall ¢xer- 
cise, under the terms of law, functions of public interest. The euilds 
shall be grouped into federations and unions. Their duties shal! he 
to exercise the functions conferred by the political constitution of the 
Portuguese Republic upon corporate organizations; to pass upon 
matters in their special field, regarding which they may be consu!te 
by corporate bodies of higher rank or by the State; to exercise th, 
duties which may be imposed on them by the regulations of corpors- 
tions; and to cooperate with the national syndicates in founding insti- 
tutions for the protection of sick, invalid, and unemployed workmen 

Workers’ organizations.—Law no. 20050 of September 23, 1933, pro- 
vides that the national syndicates shall be composed of groups of more 
than 100 persons in the same trade. Their object shall be the study 
and the defense of the professional interests of workers in their moral, 
economic, and social aspects. Their activities shall be exclusively in 
the national field, and therefore their affiliation with any organiza- 
tions of an international character or their representation at interna- 
tional congresses or demonstrations shall not be permitted without the 
authorization of the Government. Their duties shall be similar to 
those of the guilds (employers’ associations). 

Ystablishment of ‘‘ People’s Houses’’.—Law no. 22051 of September 
23, 1933, provides that there shall be created in all rural parishes 
organizations for social welfare, having juridical personality, called 
People’s Houses (Casas do Povo). Heads of families and other males 
above the age of 18 years may be active members of these organiz:- 
tions. Their funds shall be supplied by dues from their members, 
profits from any activity they may enter into, donations, and assist- 
ance by the State or any other public bodies. Their purposes shall be: 
Care and assistance (the work of assuring protection to their members 
and assistance in case of illness, unemployment, incapacity, and 01: 
age), instruction (teaching of adults and children, sports, recreation, 
and educational motion pictures), and local improvements (cooper:- 
tion in works of common utility, communications, and public hygiene). 

Low-cost housing.—Law no. 23052 of September 23, 1933, authorizes 
the Government to promote the construction of low-cost houses (cas: 
economicas), which shall be alloted to heads of families, employees, 


9 
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} workmen, members of the national syndicates, public, civil, and mili- 
tary officials, and workmen of the permanent service boards of the 
State and the municipalities, who may pay therefor by monthly install- 
ments under the conditions prescribed. The monthly payments for 
these houses shall include life and fire insurance and unemployment 
and sickness insurance. At the end of a period of 20 years these houses 
become the property of their occupants. Of the houses to be 
built 75 percent are to be apportioned among the members of the 
national syndicates, the remaining 25 percent being intended for pub- 
lic employees and workmen of the permanent service boards of the 
State and the municipalities. The Government has already allocated 
20,000,000 escudos ($884,000)? for the building of these houses, 2,000 
to be in Lisbon and 2,000 in Oporto. 

Social insurance, ete—Law No. 23053, of September 23, 1933, pro- 
vides for the establishment of a National Institute of Labor and 
Social Care under the Subsecretariat of Corporations and Social Care. 
It replaces the Institute of Compulsory Social Insurance and, in addi- 
tion to the duties incumbent on the latter, it will deal with all ques- 
tions relating to corporate organization, social problems, and condi- 
tions of labor. It shall have its own agents in all districts of Portugal 
and the adjacent islands, whose duties shall be to inspect and to assist 
in corporate organization, to publish propaganda for the new social 
order, and to afford efficacious and permanent protection to workers 
in their districts. Labor courts, charged with the duty of settling all 
conflicts and disagreements arising from the application of social laws, 
shall be established in all the districts of Portugal. 

As is seen from the above summaries of the new laws, an attempt 
is being made in Portugal to establish a new industrial order. In a 
number of respects the Portuguese plan is similar to the Fascist order 
in Italy, but in certain particulars the differences are striking. 





‘ Conversions into United States currency on basis of escudo at par=4.42 cents, 











WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 





Workmen’s Compensation Legislation in the United States and 
Canada in 1933 


HILE legislatures of all but 4! of the 44 States?-in which 

compensation laws are in operation met in regular session 
during the year 1933, only 30 States amended the compensation |: \s. 
Bills proposing the enactment of a workmen’s compensation law were 
introduced in the legislatures of Arkansas and Florida but were no‘ 
enacted into law. The Congress of the United States was also in 
session during the year, but no changes were made in the compensa- 
tion laws covering the employees of the Federal Government, |ong- 
shoremen and harbor workers, and private employees in the District 
of Columbia. 

Four Territorial legislatures met in regular session. No changes 
were made in the compensation laws of Alaska, the Philippine Islands, 
or Puerto Rico, but Hawaii made two changes of minor importance, 
which are referred to below. 

During the year many of the commissions heard petitions for awards 
of compensation to workers engaged on unemployment relief work and 
the question of coverage was decided in varying ways. In Pennsy|- 
vania a special compensation law (Act No. 328) was enacted, covering 
only those persons engaged in work for any public or charitable organ- 
ization by direction of the State emergency relief board, it does not 
include employment by local charitable units not under the emergency 
relief act. Compensation under the plan commences after 26 weeks 
of disability except in permanent injury or death cases. Payments 
are made from the State work relief compensation fund, created by an 
initial appropriation of $25,000 and supplemented by a payment of 25 
cents per week for each worker employed on the relief work by an em- 
ployer who elects to be relieved of liability. New Jersey, by chapte: 
81, declared all relief employment to be casual employment and there- 
fore not covered by the workmen’s compensation act. The legislature, 
however, authorized the State director of emergency relief to make 


an award to any person injured in emergency relief work, according 


to the provisions of the New Jersey workmen’s compensation |:\\, 
such awards to be paid directly from the emergency relief fund. 





1 Alabama, Kentucky, Louisiana, and Virginia. 
2 Arkansas, Florida, Mississippi, and South Carolina have no workmen’s compensation law. 
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In Canada no legislative action on the subject of workmen’s com- 
pensation was taken by 4 of the 8 Canadian Provinces which have 
enacted workmen’s compensation laws. Alberta, Ontario, Quebec, 
and Saskatchewan acted on the subject, while British Columbia, 
\anitoba, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia did not. 


United States 


Tue amendments to existing laws and the new enactments in each 
jurisdiction during the past year are shown in the following pages. 


Arizona 


By Acts of 1933, cnapter 11 (first special session), Arizona amended 
sections 1395, 1414, 1417, 1422, 1434, and 1438 of its compensation act. 
The schedule for rating permanent disability was amended and a 
method of determining the average wage was provided for cases in 
which the employee has not been employed continuously for 30 
days immediately preceding the accident. Preference to claims 
and payments due the State compensation fund is given over all 
other claims except taxes, prior recorded mortgages, wage claims, 
etc. Such hens may be enforced within 3 months after defauit. 
The deposit or security required of self-insurers is fixed at $100,000. 
Other provisions regarding insurance are amended and the forms 
of policies are to be regulated by the commission and reports made. 
A tax of 2 percent is placed on all premiums and a similar tax is 
assessed against those allowed to carry their own insurance. The 
Arizona Legislature reduced the salaries of the members of the 
industrial commission from $5,000 to $4,000 and provision was made 
for the payment of such salaries by the State, while the traveling 
expenses, etc., are to be paid from the State fund. In this connection 
it is interesting to note a decision of the Arizona Supreme Court ren- 
dered during the past year in which it was held that the Governor has 
the power to remove industrial commissioners from office for cause. 
(Sims v. Moeur, 19 Pac. (2d) 679.) 


California 


THE coverage of the California workmen’s compensation law was 
enlarged (ch. 1022) to include volunteer firemen. A provision also 
was enacted outlining the basis for compensation to employees en- 
gaged on unemployment relief work and providing that compensation 
shall be based upon the monthly or anticipated earnings of the worker. 
However, certain persons working merely for aid or sustenance were 
specifically excluded from the benefits of the act (ch. 274). In the 
future in computing the award under the California law the earnings 
are to be based on a 5-day, 30-hour week rather than a year of 260 
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working days. 





A new provision is added to the law covering in, pic. 
to employees working for two or more employers at the time ©. {)\ 
accident (ch. 522). , 

Chapter 379 empowers the industrial commission to direc| {), 
manner, etc., of payments in cases in which there is a default ani {}. 
surety becomes liable for payment. The same preference is gi\ 
such surety as is given to the person to whom the payments 


ma Kil 
from 


broug 


Ch to 
Were lH 


made. Hereafter the proceedings before the commission or referee The | 
must be taken down in shorthand by a competent reporter (ch. s\\4) whic 
A new section is added by chapter 517 which provides that if an injiry chant 
is caused by a third party, the employer shall be entitled to recover made 
from such person all moneys paid to the injured employee, during thy rend 
period of his disability or to dependents, as wages, salary, pension, or term 
other emolument. Chapter 335 amends section 602b of the Politica! provi 
Code to provide for special classifications in mining employments aus We 
to allow rating based on hazards or loss experience. all e 
empl 
Colorado after 
; Impo 

THE only amendment enacted by the Colorado Legislature was in 

regard to operating expenses under the State fund. Reasonable 
monthly rentals for quarters may now be included in the operating Br 
expenses paid out of the State fund (ch. 195). exter 
unde 

Delaware 

As a 
THE coverage of the Delaware compensation act was extended to trial 
certain employees in the city of Milford (ch. 166) and the city and 
of Middletown (ch. 167). This amendment does not cover city und 
employees elected to office. in 


Georgia 








THE insurance provisions of the Georgia law were amended by T 
Act No. 203 (p. 182) to require a $50,000 surety bond of all insurance app 
carriers and it was provided by Act No. 334 (p. 184) that the policy dist 
for compensation insurance shall be construed ‘‘as an agreement to om 4 
pay compensation’’, thereby abolishing the defense, after insurance com 
has been secured, that the employer or employee has not elected to last 
come under the act. 

Hawaii , 

Act No. 37 amends the Hawaiian compensation law so as to provide also 
that when one accident injures the hand, fingers, etc., producing -m| 
permanent partial] disability, the amount paid shall be based upon ‘lie Hor 
ratio of the two disabilities. Act No. 180 provides that gifts or (lie “ 


voluntary payment of wages, etc., not intended as compensat!.! 
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shai! not be deemed compensation payments sufficient to excuse the 
making of a claim within the required period. Act No. 139 extends 
from 1 year to 2 years the period within which an action may be 
brought in ease of death by wrongful act or negligence of another. 


Illinois 


THE compensation act of Illinois was amended in several respects. 
The law was amended in regard to an appeal, the time limit during 
which the writs of certiorari and scire facias are returnable has been 
changed, and an application for review of a judgment may now be 
made within 30 days after the date upon which the judgment was 
rendered (instead of not Jater than second day of the first or second 
term of the court following the judgment). The act also contains the 
provision that on appeal the circuit court may review questions of fact 
as well as of law (p. 589). A new section is added to the act requiring 
all employers to post printed notices regarding the rights of the 
employees under the act (p. 595). The industrial commission here- 
after must make and publish rules, etc., in connection with the duties 
imposed upon it of administering the law (p. 596). 


Indiana 


By CHAPTER 243, the coverage of the Indiana compensation law is 
extended to include minors illegally employed. Hereafter minors 
under age are deemed to be of full age for all purposes under the act. 
As a penalty for the illegal employment of a minor hurt in an indus- 
trial accident double compensation is to be paid, half by the employer 
and half by the insurer. The rights and remedies granted to a minor 
under the compensation act exclude all rights and remedies of such 
minor, his parents, representatives, etc., on account of injury or death. 


lowa 


THe amendment to the law in Iowa was in regard to procedure in 
appeal cases. The right of trial by jury is granted on appeals to the 
district court and an appeal is allowed to the Supreme Court of Errors 
on questions of law (ch. 27). Chapter 26 provides that the industrial 
commission may review the award within 5 years from the date of 
last payment of compensation made under such award. 


Maryland 


AN AMENDMENT on the question of appeals and procedure was 
also enacted in Maryland (ch. 508). The time for serving notice of 
in appeal is extended so as to allow additional time in case a peti- 
tion to reopen is filed with the commission. Notice of appeal may be 
filed within 30 days after the commission’s action on the petition. 
Chapter 354 amends the law so as expressly to exclude cutters of cord 
wood or fire wood from the coverage of the act. 
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Massachusetts ch. | 
Tue Massachusetts workmen’s compensation law was amend. | 4, Qe 
several points. Chapter 318 extended the coverage of the Te ee 
certain county and district hospitals if said hospitals accept thi pro. office 
visions of the act. The provisions regarding compensation for })./:tj) Be 
disability are enlarged (ch. 257) to provide for compensation ir) cap 
of the severance of two phalanges of each of two fingers of the |\anq CH 
or of each of two or more toes of the foot, in addition to compensation & defin’ 
formerly provided. The consent of the attorney general or the [J that 
department is made necessary (ch. 315) before compensation may he I the f: 
paid by the Commonwealth. Hospital fees are further regulated s) [J tion : 
as to prevent additional charges in excess of the amount approy ed }y was 
the department (ch. 68). A committee is to be appointed (Resolves. 
ch. 43) to investigate the problem of occupational diseases si {o 
devise ways and means for protecting the employees from sucl) dis- Sr 
eases and for some plan of insurance coverage. enac! 
Minnesota whic 
(ch. } 
Ir aN employer purchases and accepts a compensation insurance (ch. 
policy which covers farm laborers, this will constitute an election to & State 
bring the farm laborers under the act (ch. 134). Chapter 75 increases & the 
from $200 to $300 the amount to be paid into the State Treasury in prov 
cases in which there are no dependents. The provision of the lay pens 
regarding dependents is also amended (ch. 61) to provide that no § of 4 
widow who remarries shall be held to be a widow without dependent § adde 
children when the deceased employee leaves a dependent child or J com 
children. Chapter 74 authorizes the commission to set aside its 
decision or a decision rendered by the referee upon thecontinuance 
or discontinuance of compensation prior to a review of the decision B 
crea 
Montana stud 
THE provision of the Montana workmen’s compensation law relat- — °O™ 
ing to election by the employer was amended (ch. 112). It is nov shal 
provided that after 30 days’ written notice the employer may change wor! 
from one insurance plan to another, whereas under the former provi- § ?°™ 
sion such a change could only be made within 60 days prior to the —*°" 
end of the fiscal year. A provision regarding recovery when the —‘°" 
injury is caused by a third party was also amended (ch. 138). 
Nebraska T 
WATER commissioners, street commissioners, and light commission's Me: 
are hereafter to be deemed to be employees of the city or village and —&"" 
are entitled to the benefits of the workmen’s compensation law; pub 
exception is made in the case of commissioners elected by the electors 


y 
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eh. 00). The act was further amended to require that ‘all policies 
insuring the payment of compensation shall include within their 
terns the payment of compensation to all municipal employees, 
officers or workmen who are within the scope and purview of this 
act’ (ch. 91). 

Nevada 


CHAPTER 114 amended section 26 of the Nevada compensation act, 
defining dependents. A child under 18 years need no longer show 
that he was residing with the parent at the time of the injury, and 
the fact that there is a surviving parent does not defeat the presump- 
tion of the child’s dependency unless the surviving dependent parent 
was dependent upon him. 


New Hampshire 


SEVERAL acts amending the workmen’s compensation law were 
enacted by the New Hampshire Legislature. The period during 
which medical and surgical aid is required to be furnished is extended 
(ch. 40) from 14 to 30 days. The Governor and council are authorized 
(ch. 44) to award compensation for damages to employees of the 
State receiving personal injuries by accident arising out of and in 
the course of their employment, in an amount not exceeding that 
provided for payment of injuries under the State workmen’s com- 


pensation law. A new section (sec. 24—a) providing for the payment 
of double compensation to injured minors illegally employed, was 
added (ch. 88). The minimum rate of compensation payable as 
compensation for a partial disability is set at $7 per week (ch. 153) 


New Jersey 


By Joint Resolution No. 16 a commission of nine members was 
created by the New Jersey Legislature ‘‘for the purpose of making : 
study, survey, and investigation of the operation of the workmen’s 
compensation act and to recommend such changes in such law as 
shall be desirable; * * *.” The legislature declared all relief 
work to be casual employment and not under the workmen’s com- 
pensation law. However, persons injured in emergency relief work 
would be compensated according to the provisions of the New Jersey 
workmen’s compensation law (ch. 81). 


New Mexico 


Tue list of extrahazardous occupations covered under the New 
Mexico act as extended to cover all peace officers and the warden and 
guards at the State penitentiary and extrahazardous occupations in 
public employments are to be covered regardlesss of the number 
employed (ch. 178). A minimum compensation of $8 per week is set 
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for total disability and the schedule prescribing periods durine | \,\,\ 
compensation is payable for certain partial disabilities is amend 
reducing from 110 to 100 weeks the period during which compen 
is payable for loss of one leg between the knee and ankle (c! 


New York 


THE provisions in the New York law regarding procedur 
payment of compensation, as well as the reclassification of disa}); 
are amended by chapter 384 to provide for the reopening of 
after a lapse of 7 years. This amendment was later amen: 
chapter 774 (extra session) so as to make it inapplicable to cases 
pending before the industrial board on April 24, 1933, and certaiy 
closed cases if an application for reopening had been filed. A speci, 
fund is also provided for such cases. Chapter 393 adds a new pro- 
vision to section 126 to the effect that “‘where the decision of 
referee is affirmed by the industrial board upon review, the com- 
missioner shall assess against each insurance carrier or employer seck- 
ing such review, the sum of $10 and may assess against any othe: 
party the sum of $5.” 


ung 
bes, 
CUSes 


(| by 


North Carolina 


Empvoyess of electric street railroads in all counties except on 
were brought under the act in North Carolina (ch. 401), but sawmills 
and logging operators regularly employing less than 15 employees are 
excluded (ch. 448). Hereafter if any insurance carrier withdraw: 
from doing business in the State while any liabilities are outstanding. 
the industrial commission may cause suit to be brought on a judgmen! 
in the State of the carrier’s residence, for the benefit of the claimant 
(ch. 474). A new provision is added allowing the injured employee to 
choose his own physician, subject to the approval of the commission 
(ch. 506). 

The provision regarding suits against a third party causing the 
injury is amended (ch. 449). Section 24 of the act is amended also 
by chapter 449 to provide that a suit at law may be filed within | year 
if the commission or supreme court decides, on appeal, that the claim 
does not come within the provisions of the act. 


North Dakota 


THE workmen’s compensation commissioners ‘‘may be remover «| 
any time by the governor with or without cause, if in his discretion tle 
best interests of the public are served by such removal.” The pro- 
vision restricting the term of the chairman to a 2-year perio! | 
omitted from the act and it is provided that he shall serve ‘in sic! 
capacity until a successor is selected by a majority of the board «1 
has qualified”’ (ch. 270). This amendment has been suspended !)\ « 
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ndum petition. Chapter 271 prohibits the operation of a coal 
mine in the State, where laborers are employed, without first paying 
(yl| compensation insurance premiums to the compensation bureau 
of the State as provided by law. 


Ohio 


rele 


Tur Ohio workmen’s compensation law was amended in several 
respects by the State legislature. Employers are to keep records of 
al] information required by the commission and annual statements 
are to be mailed to the commission by all employers of three or more 
employees (p. 421). The provision of the act relating to the modi- 
feation of agreements and awards is also amended (p. 423). Author- 
ity is granted to the industrial commission to pledge securities of 
the State fund for the purpose of borrowing money for the payment 
of compensation (p. 79). The method used in determining the rate 
of premium is amended (p. 422). The commission is authorized, in 
cases Where there is no method for determining the premium, to use 
other methods which are consistent with insurance principles and 
which take into consideration the degrees of hazard involved; certain 
specific requirements are set forth. 


Oklahoma 


Tue provisions of the Oklahoma workmen’s compensation act were 
liberalized by the State legislature in several amendments contained 
in chapter 29. Awards for permanent partial disability are to be 
based on the percentage of permanent total disability, which is to 
be determined by the commission and extend for a specified period, 
maximum 500 weeks. Chapter 29 also amends the act, regarding the 
method and time of payment of compensation. Any member of the 
commission may designate an inspector to hold hearings, and ‘‘an 
award for disability may be made after the death of the injured 
employee, when death results from causes other than the injury.” 

Claims may now be filed within 1 year from last compensation pay- 
ment; and a new provision was enacted empowering the commission to 
modify its order, and the jurisdiction of the commission to reopen any 
case due to a change in condition is extended for the maximum period, 
measured by the number of weeks for which compensation could have 
been awarded by the commission had the condition existed at the 
time of the original award. A State insurance fund (ch. 28) was 
created by the legislature and all State and municipal corporations are 
required to insure therein; insurance is optional with other insurers; 
withdrawal is allowed after 30 days’ notice, Certain specified records 
must be kept by all employers insuring in the State fund. Penalties 
for violations are provided. 
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Oregon 


Prernaps the largest number of changes in the basic compen 
laws during the current year was made by the Legislature of ©; Pn, 
In this State 19 acts ' were passed, virtually resulting in a new co; pen. 
sation law. Space does not permit the enumeration of all the eh): yo 
but brief reference will be made to those of major interest. Fees fy, 
legal services hereafter must be approved by the commission; «x{ps. 
territorial effect is given to the compensation law; the list of hazardoy 
occupations is enlarged and volunteer firemen, for the purpose of t\, 
act, are considered engaged in a nonhazardous employment. |) {}p 
future, notice must be given to the Oregon Industrial Accident Com. 
mission whenever a member of the employer’s family is hired.  T}, 
commission is also empowered to accept the warrants or certificates 0! 
indebtedness of municipalities in payment of contributions due thyp 
State insurance fund. 


tion 


Pennsylvania 


ALTHOUGH there were no amendments to the text of the Pennsy- 
vania law at the regular session in 1933, several supplementary Jaws 
were passed. Act No. 210 provides that all premiums and interes 
charges on account of workmen’s compensation insurance and || 
judgments against any employer or actions brought under any such 
policy shall have preference in all trustee or bankruptcy proceedings 
Act No. 270 (sec. 1806) provides that any township executing a con- 
tract in violation of a provision in regard to coverage of laborers \nder 
the workmen’s compensation act shall be regarded as the employer 
and liable to pay compensation under the laws of the Commonwealth. 
By Act No. 328 the coverage of persons engaged in emergency relic! 
work was accomplished. 

Four acts amending the workmen’s compensation law were passed 
at the special session of the legislature. A copy of all agreements 
executed between an employer and an employee must be sent to 
the employee with notice that it has been approved by the board 
(Act No. 56). Itis newly provided that it is unlawful for an employer 
to accept a receipt showing the payment of compensation when in fact 
no such payment has been made (Act No. 55). Act No. 50 extends 
from 10 to 20 days the time for appeal to the courts of common 
pleas from the decision of the board, and the time for filing exceptions 


to the action of the board is extended to 30 days. The time for 


appeals from the referee’s decision to the board is likewise extended 
to 20 days (Act No. 49). 


! Chs. 29, 30, 53, 59, 115, 116, 117, 128, 193, 229, 239, 268, 314, 327, 349, 352, 384, 444, and 455, acts o! 
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South Dakota 


Tue only amendment to the workmen’s compensation law enacted 
by the South Dakota Legislature was chapter 208, requiring the 
sovernor to appoint the attorney general as industrial commissioner. 


Tennessee 


By THE provisions of chapter 158 it is hereafter required that every 
insurance company doing a workmen’s compensation insurance 
business must furnish bond in the sum of $50,000 for the payment of 
losses on risks located in the State. However, a certificate from the 
insurance commissioner stating that the company has not less than 
§100,000 on deposit in the State for the protection of its policy- 
holders may be accepted in leu of the bond. Chapter 71, a supple- 
mental act, provides that violations of the law, requiring insurance 
and reporting of accidents are offenses and the grand jury in each 
county is given inquisitorial powers over such violations. 


Washington 


Tur Washington Legislature made a radical change in the method of 
payments into the accident fund. Instead of being a certain per- 
centage of the pay roll, the rates are now fixed at a certain basic 
rate per workman-hour in the various classes of industry. The basic 
premium rates in cents per workman-hour apply to the accident 
fund as well as to the medical-aid fund. Premiums of coal-mine 
operators are to be computed on the base rate and not based on 
merit-rating credits, etc., as formerly (ch. 193). 


West Virginia 


Tue State Treasurer is custodian of the comnensation fund (ch. 8), 
and provision is made for investment of the money in certain United 
States notes or bonds, or bonds or securities of the States. 


Wisconsin 


By CHAPTER 402, Wisconsin made a number of changes in its law. 
A working member of a partnership is no longer deemed an employee; 
ihe words ‘‘caused by accident or disease’’ are added to the definition 
of injury as ‘mental or physical harm’’; in the case of occupational 
diseases the date of injury is the last day of work for the last employer 
whose employment caused disability; liability exists where the acci- 
dent or disease causing injury arises out of employment; copartners 
td officials may elect not to come under the law, the industrial com- 
ilissioner may authorize a commissioner to make findings or orders, 
subject to rules adopted by the commission, upon a written petition 

46749°—34——-7 
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by a dissatisfied party; if an employee has, at the time of i) 
permanent disability equal to 5 percent of permanent total disa| 
and by such injury incurs further permanent disability equi, 
to 5 percent of permanent total disability, he shall be paid addit 
compensation for 70 percent of the loss of earning capacity occ. 
subsequent to the second disability, after subtracting the amy); 
of compensation payable for the second disability, but the payment 
are not to commence until the payment of compensation for {\\ 
second disability has ceased. 

Authority is granted to the circuit court to extend the time in whicl 
action for review may be commenced for review of order or award jn 
eases which have been prejudiced because of exceptional delay jy, 
receiving the copy of the findings. The commission is authorized ty 
modify or change a decision rendered by an individual member of the 
commission or the examiner, on the grounds of new evidence or is- 
take. Hereafter sufficient notice must be given to both the assured 
and the commission before a policy may be canceled, and such can- 
celation does not become effective until 30 days thereafter unless 
other insurance coverage is obtained by the employer. 

Instead of the former provision that an employer may withdraw his 
election to become subject to the act only on July 1, with 30 days’ 
prior notice, withdrawal may now take effect ‘‘30 days after the date 
of filing, or at such later date as may be specified in the notice”’ (cli. 
36). A new subsection (3) to section 102.03 was created (ch. 314) 
which states that ‘“‘in the case of disease, intermittent periods of 
temporary disability shall create separate claims and permanent 
partial disability shall create a claim separate from a claim for any 
subsequent disability which latter disability is the result of an inter- 
vening cause.” 

Chapter 353 transfers to the commissioner of insurance the admin- 
istration of the insurance provisions and abolishes the compensition 
insurance board. 


Iry, 
lity 
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Wyoming 


CHAPTER 129 amends the Wyoming law in several respects. Tlie 
amended act omits certain specific provisions formerly contained in 
the law which definitely excluded injuries not resulting from the 
employment, injuries which occurred while going to and from the place 
of employment, those caused by the willful act of a third party, and 
those caused ‘by disease (unless directly resulting from the injury). 


Another provision omitted in the amended act was that providing 


for the payment of a’sum of money to the parents of the injured 


employee, also certain payments in case of death within a year «iter 
compensation for permanent partial disability has been awarded or 
within 2 years after compensation for permanent total disability 


has been awarded. 
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The act provides for reference of a case for investigation to a referee. 
\ provision is also added, allowing the claimant to have two witnesses 
(and more if necessary) whose expenses shall be paid from the fund. A 
hond of $500 or other satisfactory security for payments into the fund 
is now required of all nonresident employers in hazardous occupations; 
specific reports to the State treasurer are required of such employers, 
and failure to perform either of these requirements is punishable by a 
‘fine ranging from $500 to $5,000. 


Canada 


Tue legislation enacted by the four Provinces which amended their 
compensation laws is given below. 


Alberta 


ALBERTA enlarged the powers of the board in matters of procedure, 
and provided for the division of industries in schedule II into classes 
and any class into one or more subclasses. The board is authorized to 
extend the period for reporting a strain causing hernia if it is shown 
that the failure of a workman to report to his employer within 24 hours 
involves hardship for the workman. 


Ontario 


Tue Ontario workmen’s compensation act was amended to permit 


the board to adopt a merit-rating system, and the board is authorized 
to reduce the assessments in the case of an employer who has had a 
good accident record. The section of the act providing compensation 
for disability due to silicosis was amended so as to fix the basis for 
total disability at 50 percent of the average earnings in cases where 
silicosis is complicated by tuberculosis. All claims are barred if the 
workman, ceasing to be employed in an industry in which he was 
exposed to silica dust, does not establish his claim within 2 years after 
leaving such employment or 6 months after the passage of the amend- 
ing act, whichever period is longer. The board is authorized to allow 
any case, where disability is due to uncomplicated silicosis which it 
considers should be allowed. The same time limit as indicated above 
is placed on the time for disposing of outstanding claims. The above 
provisions relating to silicosis may be extended to cover pneumoconio- 
sis and stone worker’s or grinder’s phthisis, upon proclamation of 
the lieutenant governor in council. 


Quebec 


Tue principal change in the Quebec act was the elimination of 
silicosis, pneumoconiosis, and several allied diseases from the schedule 
of industrial diseases. The silicosis act of 1931 was repealed. A 
waiting period of 7 days was created by an amending act, however, if 
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injury lasts 3 weeks compensation is payable from date of j, 
The minimum weekly payment to an invalid widower (fo) 
$12.50) is reduced to $10 per week; the same reduction is also 1m; 
the minimum compensation payable for total disability. 

The provisions of the law regarding medical aid were also sete 
upon. A penalty was provided for anyone deliberately furnishing 
false information to the commission and the law was amended 4, 
allow the superior court to award its judgment with cost agains: {\y 
debtor. 

The commission is authorized to adopt a system of merit-rating 
and several other amendments allowing the commission a grexte 
latitude in the maintenance of the accident fund were enacted. Ty 
Civil Code was also amended to provide that no recourse may be hia( 
at common law in cases covered by the compensation act. 


Saskatchewan 


Unpver the provisions of the Saskatchewan law, as amended, 
‘‘employers” hereafter shall include a trustee, receiver, ete., and any 
person appointed by a court to carry on an industry. Any employe 
failing to report an accident is made individually liable for medical 
aid as well as for compensation. The powers of the Saskatchewar 
commission were also enlarged. It is empowered to suspend the com- 
pensation awarded if the widow neglects or fails to support. infant 


dependents of a deceased workman. Workmen’s compensation 
commissioners may be removed from office by the legislature but thie 
are, however, immune from liability for any act done in the executio' 
of their duties. The board is granted the broad power to take aflid:- 
vits and make inquiries relating to any subject covered by the ac’ 
Industries excluded from the coverage of the act may now make appli: 
cation to have such industry included, and similar applications mi 
be made by workmen under the same conditions. 

Certain notices to the effect that the employers have furnished t 
the board the required wage statements must be posted in conspic wou 
places in the establishment. 
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COOPERATION 





Selling to or Through Cooperative Organization Ruled No 
Violation of Code 


N EXECUTIVE order of October 24, 1933, exempted bona fide 
cooperative organizations from provisions of industrial codes 
designed to prohibit the payment of patronage rebates.' In order 
to answer questions that have arisen concerning the scope and mean- 
ing of that order, the President on February 17, 1934, issued a second 
order ruling that no code should be so construed as to make it a 
violation of the code to sell to or through a bona fide cooperative 
organization or to sell through any intervening agency to such a 
cooperative association. The text of the order is as follows: 


1. No provision in any code of fair competition, agreement or license which 
has heretofore been or may hereafter be approved, prescribed, or issued pursuant 
to title 1 of the National Industrial Recovery Act, shall be construed or applied 
so as to make it a violation of any code of fair competition to sell to or through 
any bona fide and legitimate cooperative organization, including any farmers’ 
cooperative, duly organized under the laws of any State, Territory, or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or of the United States, or to sell through any intervening 
agency to such cooperative organization. 

2. No such code of fair competition shall be construed or interpreted so as 
to prevent any such cooperative organization from being entitled to receive, 
and/or distribute to its members as patronage dividends or otherwise the proceeds 
or benefits directly or indirectly derived from any discount, commission, rebate, 
or dividend (a) ordinarily paid or allowed to other purchasers for purchases in 
wholesale or middleman quantities or (6) paid or allowed pursuant to the require- 
ments or provisions of any code of fair competition to other purchasers for 
purchases in wholesale or middleman quantities. 

3. The Administrator for Industrial Recovery is hereby authorized to deter- 
mine, after such hearings and proceedings as he may deem necessary, whether, 
in any doubtful case, an organization is or is not a bona fide and legitimate 
cooperative organization entitled to the benefits and protection of this order. 


— 
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Loans of Cooperative Credit Societies in 1933 


UMMARY data have been received by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics regarding the loans made by credit unions in 18 States. 
This information was obtained as part of a general survey of cooper- 
ative associations now being made. The data shown herein cover a 
few points only. They were supplied by State officials and are all- 


' For text of that order see Monthly Labor Review, December 1933, p. 1416. 
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inclusive for the States shown. In addition, information on a n 


hep 
of supplementary points is being obtained by the Bureau fro: ;\, 
individual credit societies throughout the United States. 


LOANS OF CREDIT UNIONS IN 1933, BY STATES 
































| | ae 
Loans Str 
Num-| Num- Num- + 
State berof} berof| Share (|Guaranty; Total ber of | tit 
2 socie-| mem- capital | fund | resources |borrow-| Made (Outstand | J 
ties bers ers, 1933; during |ing at end nid 
| year of year 
presel 
i. eae 9} 1,179| $120,529 | $6,495 | $138,590 696 | $110,182 | $112, £35 $7 360 A 
Georgia..........| 64] 8,150] 465,708 | 49,508 | 712,528| (1) (1) 537, 577 Jastin 
ES 22; 3,751 115, 805 1,071 144, 586 1,983 | 181,462 121, 741 Ay 
Kentucky - 32 | 6,543 (‘) (') 391, 663 | 3,799 (‘) 346, 931 
Maryland... ____| 12] 2,839 100, 462 8, 487 118,850 | 1,577 128, 493 83, 601 ney TABLE 1 
Massachusetts...| 282 |101,942 | 6,749,904 | 885, 720 |12, 030,012 |? 51,446 |10, 555, 848 [8,862,586 2, os MON 
Minnesota.....__-| 145 | 22, 334 828, 819 49, 149 | 1, 365, 227 (1) (1) |1, 045, 827 8 WOR 
Missouri.........| 132 | 19,782 | 1, 115, 600 51, 641 | 1, 112, 843 (1) (1) | 950, 158 . 
Montana 3... ___. 3 180 gg ke RE 6, 681 52 (*) 6, 354 
Nebraska--..- --- 42) 6,210 151, 322 9, 760 291, 128 (') 470, 639 | 239,314 
New Jersey_____- 26) 5,874 245, 193 14, 898 283, 102 | 3, 250 248, 759 119, 188 
New York-.....-- 130 | 50,287 | 5,190,478 727, 738 | 6,913, 821 |? 27, 800 |* 5, 054, 021 |4, 461, 872 
Rhode Island....| 13} 9,580) 525,302} 84,277 | 1,971,575 |22,900| 453,797 \1,749, 910 
, Relea Ne He 43; ('}) | 206,323; 11,428| 352, 649 () | (*) 322, 793 
eens: + 8! @ | 44801} 1,205| 53,685) () | G) | 47,705 
i ae 28 9,105 | 435,660 | 39,874 609,052 | 5,746 | (!) | 659, 331 
West Virginia?..| 12| 2,321} 115,023; () | 187,455 | 1, 459 (1) =| 120,852 
Wisconsin ______- 201 | 19,470 | 983,965 | 48,146 | 1,004,072 | 9,457 | 623,686 | 24, 258 





Total______|1, 204 268. 547 17, 491, 189 |1, 989, 397 |27, 727, 519 110, 159 
| | | | 


17, 826, 887 [20.61 4,532 


t 
¥ ’ 





2 At end of year. , 
3 Data are for year ending June 30, 1933. We 
4 62 credit unions (reported by New York State Credit Union League). rd) 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 





Strikes and Lockouts in the United States in February 1934 


ATA regarding industrial disputes in the United States for 

February 1934 with comparable data for preceding months are 
presented below. Disputes involving fewer than six workers and 
lasting less than 1 day have been omitted. 


Pyvste 1. INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNINGIN AND IN EFFECT AT END OF EACH 
MONTH JANUARY 1932 TO FEBRUARY 1934 AND TOTAL NUMBER OF DISPUTES, 
WORKERS, AND MAN-DAYS LOST IN THE YEARS 1927 TO 1933 


Number of workers Number of 


N e isputes , 
Number of dispute involved in disputes 


man-days 
| Jost in 

disputes 
Beginning | In effect at| Beginning | In effect at| existing in 
in month end of in month end of month or 

or year month or year month year 





Month and year 








734 349, 434 37, 799, 394 
629 357, 145 31, 556, 947 
WO 230, 463 9, 975, 213 
653 158, 114 2, 730, 368 
SO4 279, 299 , 386, 183 
SOS ‘ 242, 826 , 462, 973 
, 373 774, 763 3, 455, 758 


January ; 12, 091 ’ 132, 87 
February : : 33, 713 | 31, 103 460, 
March 33, OST 3, 937 736, 7 
April | 4 19, 187 21, 513 620, 

® May 5s 44, 357 9, 777 | , 251, 
June j 15, 858 24, 138 | 943, 
July | 20, 890 33, 216 740, 7 
August all 85 , 28, 492 27,717 754, 

» September ‘ 3 17, 824 , 456 566, 

© October y 10, 442 2, 324 147, 
November _-. 3 : 3, 460 896 68, 
December ' ' 35 : 3, 425 997 40, 


5 January 7 | 19, 616 790 240, 
February ’ i. 3: 10, 909 6, 706 109, 860 
Maret ( 39, 913 12, 794 $45, 771 
A pril : 46 23, 077 19, 867 535, 039 
May 4S 41, 652 16, 584 603, 723 
June f 40, 903 24, 593 504, 362 
July 108, 350 49, O58 1, 404, 850 
August ‘ 145, 635 101, 041 1, 401, 532 
September . | 235, O71 | 150, 210 3, 642, 431 
October E | 51, 668 04, 368 3, 067, 967 
November. 56 | 37, 137 20, 442 1, 160, 565 
December. . -- salece 56 | 20, 832 10, 748 338, 746 











January da) 73 | : 40, 585 | 35, 020 | 636, 650 
February ! 7: 87, 301 | 41, 747 1, 031, 747 








Preliminary figures subject to change 


lable 1 shows the number of disputes beginning in each year from 
\927 to 1933, the number of workers involved and man-days lost for 
these years and for each of the months, January 1932 to February 
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, in strikes which began prior to February and continued into that month but were not ine!\:«! % 


the a of the month. 
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1934, as well as the number of disputes in effect at the end of each JR m2 
month and the number of workers involved. The number of jap. 
days lost, as given in the last column of the table, refers to {hp 
estimated number of working days lost by workers involved 
disputes which were in progress during the month or year specified 
Table 2 shows in detail by city, State, and industrial group th, 
number of strikes in February 1934, the number of workers involyed. 
and the man-days lost. cjothin 
New 
TABLE 2.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AND IN EFFECT AT END OF Frep 
RUARY 1934 AND MAN-DAYS LOST, BY CITY AND INDUSTRY Pen 
— ae Wis 
Number of workers 
Number of disputes | volved in disputes \,,, 
Industrial group and city | poe “an 
Begin- | Ineffect | Begin- | In effect | in Feb. Electric 
ning in | atendof| ningin |atendof = ruary ~ [lin 
February | February | February February Farm la 
he ae ee Times ENTE Ca aS = a : ~ Cali 
Auto, carriage, and wagon workers: ood we 
Wisconsin: Mas 
Milwaukee_-_-_-___-..---- snd Gdedetehine nail 1 1 | 1, 520 1, 520 4 5A Pen 
LE a ee er l 1 | 1, 000 1, 000 6, OF 
a +. ee aot Pies 1 
RR, SRE ere ee ee eee 2 2, 520 2, 520 10, 54 
on | = — : ——- | - rons 
TE ESE ES <a [- ™ — 4 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh_........___- on al l 360 | &, Ri 
SS eee | ee | 1 360 & 514 
Building trades: “4 - Hotel a 
Delaware, Wilmington---.__..-...--- l 150 _ 1, O54 Mi 
District of Columbia, Washington 1 | 1 200 200 | 2, 0 Ne’ 
OE See ere 1 |  ) T Ne’ 
New Jersey, Newark -------. 1 1 100 100 ' Per 
West Virginia, London and Marmet__ 1 | 35 2 
— —_— _ T 
EE. ee oe 5 | 2 785 300 5, SA 
=== ——~"- SS Laund 
Chauffeurs and teamsters: Als 
Illinois, Chicago----- - eS! aa ) a 7, 000 14, 00 Ne 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. _ e+ eS 7 a | ao 1, SO 
Missouri: 
EE ne ee Se ae. l oie el 15 
REE TE FES 5 ae 1 1 | 10 | 10 4. 
New York: 
Brooklyn---- ot 1 1 1, 200 1, 200 6, OOF Leathe 
New York City..........._.. . B fannssccesst GOED Jasons. 210, 0 Pe 
Ohio: | Wi 
Rs dakonewahsowat Pe aol 1 135 | \ ieauinahs 4 
NG bc neneseinis , re 1 13 | 
Oregon, Portland_- 
Pennsylvania, W Sisb-Maees................... 13 Lumb 
- —- - Or 
0 EE ES aes. ee 7 | 3 | 38, 058 1, 225 4, 874 W 
Clothing: a w = ieee 
Alabama: 
0 eo - 1 | 1 91 91 { Metal 
FEO ee 1 , 600 |...-.-- 5, 400 Ce 
Illinois, Centralia_-__ -- ajistlieieas Sy arene: * See) CAS, FARE ,. renin " oo Gi 
Maryland, Baltimore.._..................-..-... 1 | akan Yr 300 Ni 
Massachusetts: O! 
ete ccems _) es | 01 
§ ee a a icaies entninwinsBeniinde ms PRIS SEES) ALS 605 
’ NE eT a See 1 Pada oe 100 2, SY 
eS eae am l | =e ot W 
L SS eo ee ee ee Te. a oc eae t+. 7 aa + OO 
ee oe re rr Diiesaticess BEF Eccsann-. + 
REE REE SES eee Sere a a. Se poreee “1 
New Jersey: ile 
ES Ee a ee Cee ae y CR See 250 ; the en 
South River and West New York. --.------ STilevsdedas 4 BS ESS 350 8, On 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES S57 
TaBLe 2--INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AND IN EFFECT AT END OF FEB- 
RUARY 1934 AND MAN-DAYS LOST, BY CITY AND INDUSTRY—Continued 


Number of workers 
involved in disputes| Number 
_ | of man- 
Industrial group and city days lost 
Begin- | In effect Begin- | In effect | in Feb- 
ning in |atendof}; ningin | atendof| ruary 
February| February) February February 


| Number of disputes 


| 
} 


Clothing Continued. 

New York: 

New York City---.- 

 —— netas : 16, OOO 000 

Pennsylvania, Philadel] phia : 2, 966 950 
Wisconsin: 

Milwaukee ee : 

Milwaukee and Beaver Dam 350 

Sheboygan 250 250 


20, 384 | 


Electric and gas applic nce workers: 
Illinois, Belic ville-. -- 40 
Farm labor: } 
California, Calipatria-- 


Sood workers: 
Massachusetts, Boston 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


Total. 


Furniture: 
Wisconsin: 
Kenosha_.-. 


Total. 


Hotel and restaurant workers: 
Michigan, Detroit 
New Jersey, Jersey City 
New York, New York City 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh 


Total.. 


Laundry: 
Alabama, Birmingham 
New York: 
Brooklyn 
wes 


Total. 


Leather: 
Pennsylvania, Curwensville 
Wisconsin, Racine 


Total.__. 


Lumber: 
Oregon, Wauna ; 
Wyoming, Fox Park and Albany 


Connecticut, Hartford . :, : --| . , 295 
Georgia, Rome____. ft ae bonaal 2,413 
New York, Buffalo ' 2 se Se 1 435 
Ohio: | 

| ‘ | , 440 
, 600 
5, 705 


», ¥45 


F: abe cs . | 3,165 
Wisconsin, Racine___- ‘ ae 2 : 1, 035 


| 
| 
] 





_ 5 | 4, 380 , 57% 32, 833 


'Le., in strikes which began prior to February and continued into that month, but were not in effect at 
the end of the month. 
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TABLE 2,.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AND IN EFFECT AT END « 


RUARY 


1984 AND MAN-DAYS LOST, BY CITY AND INDUSTRY 


Continued 


| Number of disputes Number of workers 












































involved in disputes . in Dr 
Industrial group and city ol WO 
Begin- | Ineffect | Begin- | In effect 
ning in | atend of} ning in | at end of 
| February | February | February | February Ar 
| 
Miners: 
Alabama, Cahaba River Valley _. 1 l 2, 100 2, 100 | any 
NE ee. Se Tere oe ee es nee 64 
Pennsylvania: 
I l l 500 500 14 
California, Denbo, and Vestaberg 1 . | a4 
Carbondale... _- pated : 3 Sateiers - 270 ) 
SSS ae 1 se 750 9F 
FES IE EP ; 1 | l 700 700 2 iy 
Johnstown...........-- ihe ae 1, 500 | 1 
Lackawanna and Luzerne Counties “ M), 00 Auto, ( 
Pittsburgh - = | aeckeaneacou Zz, it Bakers 
Smithton_. eS l sé 300 | Wy  Ruildit 
West Virginia, Twin Branch 1 1 | 315 315 | {fi Chaufft 
ae Clerks 
pe age 5 8 | 5, 896 6, 435 | 5. 4x a 
— “i ae — ——— = (00 eT 
Motion-picture operators and theatrical workers: riod rit 
Indiana, Elkhart and Goshen _ - . i fea 1] Farm | 
New York, Stapleton__.....__- si eH : 1 16 Fisher1 
= Food ¥ 
EE Se Cee l l 16 1] Furnit 
——_-——— — Hotel : 
Oil and chemical workers: ron af 
Pennsylvania, Langeloth._...........----.--- Laund 
Printing and publishing: Leathe 
i on E Ris 67 Longs! 
Rubber: Lumbe 
ON a ee 1 | 72 , Metal 
Slaughtering and meat packing: Miner: 
SS Ee ee ey os ' Motio: 
Steam boatmen: Oil an 
Maryland, Baltimore_................--- .| 1 |-- 29 232 Paper 
Municipal: Printi 
West Virginia, Kanawha County .__-----_-_-- awe l 1K) ‘X Rubbe 
Teachers: Slaugl 
Pennsylvania, Mayfield Borough__--_-___- Res ] 32 . » Steam 
——— = street 
Textiles: | Muni 
Connecticut: Teach 
ES | 3 | 3 1, 217 1, 217 BS Textil 
i aS 1 | l 350 350 _ lobac 
New Hampshire, Keene. ___. 1 | 1 | 52 52 = Other 
New Jersey, Newton. at ey at ere 1 | aad 244 
North Carolina: 
SE ER a Sane l | l 100 100 \ 
A oho Bile cadieddeen dsm ona 1 1 | 274 274 
i ce SO eo The 1 | 1 | 20 20 
Ohio, Cleveland_-._.....-- aie nak AI .| 1) 1 | 250 250 | 
Pennsylvania: 
IE TE 1, SD | | ee is... 
SEM Se as ea 1 | 1 | 48 48 
South Carolina: 
a dy at YY pee Rae. 
tk Eh aS ape Se 1 | -| gy pala ' 
Eas SE SS ee 13 | 11} 2,821; 2,561 2 
Tobacco: 
Pennsylvania, Nanticoke_.................-- sl “| 
| 
Other occupations: | 
Cottonseed-oil workers’ 
teenie net DSRS oe! 4) RE 50 A 
All occupations, general: 
Illinois, Centralia___-.-.___- - -| | eS 1, 200 | <2 A 
NE eS ARNIS ST | i 1 1, 200 | 50 
NS Uae FER 7 68 | 87,301} 41,747 
! T.e., in strikes which began prior to February and continued into that month, but were not in 
the end of the month. 
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Occurrence of Disputes 


Soo 


T, BLE 3 gives, by industrial groups, the number of strikes beginning 
‘1 December 1933 and January and February 1934 and the number 
of workers directly involved. 
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Industrial group 


\uto, carriage, and wagon workers 
Bakers 

P Building trades 

Chauffeurs and teamsters 

Clerks and salesmen 

Clothing wn 

Coopers - 
Electric and gas appliance workers 
Farm labor. --- - 

Fishermen 

Food workers 

Furniture ; 

Hotel and restaurant workers 

Iron and steel 

Laundry workers 

Leather _. ; 

Longshoremen 

Lumber, timber, and mill work 
Metal trades - 

Miners 

Motion-picture operators and theatric 
Oil and chemical workers 

Paper and paper-goods workers 
Printing and publishing 

Rubber 

Slaughtering and meat packing 
Steamboatmen -. 

Street-railway workers 

Municipal 

leachers 

Textile 

Tobacco 

Other occupations 


Total.. 


TES 


BEGINNING IN 
AND FEBRUARY 1934 


| 

| Number of disputes be- 
ginning in 

| 

Febru- 


ary 
1934 


Janu- 
ary 
1934 


Decem- 
| ber 
1933 


— er HI OO Ge tS bo 


‘al workers 


DECEMBER 


1933 AND JANUARY 


Number of workers involved 
in disputes beginning in 


Decem- 
ber 
1933 


February 
1934 


| January 
1934 
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Size and Duration of Disputes 
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[ABLE 4 gives the number of industrial disputes beginning in Mey Oe 
S] « . ° . 
February 1934, classified by number of workers and by industria) — 
AK ’ 
groups. 
TABLE 4.—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN FEBRUARY 1934 © 
SIFIED BY NUMBER OF WORKERS AND BY INDUSTRIAL GROUP 
Number of disputes beginning in February 1934 inyoly ing 
6 and | 20 and | 100 and} 500 and oo — 1,000 
Industrial group under | under | under | under | , 2” Oey | Work: 
20 100 500 1,000 under | under po 
work- | work- |} work- | work- buen J ae ' ind 
ers ers ers ers ers ers over 
: | mes | oneness —_—— - | \labam 
Auto, carriage, and wagon workers __ 2 Caliiorn! 
Building trades______._.....-- ; 1 4 | Connect 
Chauffeurs and teamsters. 2 l l 1 | Delawar 
Clothing - as ! 2 | 6 | 2 1 | District 
Electric and | gas appliance workers 1 age eel Illinois 
Farm labor _- . : 1 | Kansa 
Food workers. 2 Marylan 
SS ER see A ae 1 | Massach 
Hotel and restaurant workers......_._________| 2 1 | | Michiga. 
Laundry workers eS eS 2 Minneso 
Leather - _ _ __- l Missour’ 
Lumber, timber, and mill work | | New Ha 
Metal trades. ‘ ! 5 | | New Jer 
=e ee 1 2 2 New Yo 
Motion-picture operators and theatrical North ¢ 
workers. ‘ee Baette 1 ; Ohio 
Printing and publishing ee CS l Oregon 
asthe easiblaine 2 l Pennsyl 
Steamboatmen.______- ' 1 | South ¢ 
RES SEDAN 2 1 | 5 | 6 | 1 West Vi 
Other occupations._........_....._.-. ” | 1 | . = 
| acini yomi 
ceeeeeecanca+s as. I , 
In Table 5 are shown the number of industrial disputes ending in _ 
February 1934, by industrial groups and classified duration. 
TABLE 5.—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ENDING IN FEBRUARY 1934, B) 
INDUSTRIAL GROUP AND CLASSIFIED DURATION 
Classified duration of strikes ending in 
Ponrusry 1934 
—— ———— —— — —~ rebr 
Industrial group Over one- | Imonth | ,..4).. 
fae ape half and and less | * th a em pl 
leas less than than 2 months 
1month | months ' the e 
a ue rages: ia x eR | natu 
Building trades. - swsetedeeeetsoens 3 tan ees — : 
Chauffeurs and teamsters.___..___.-------_.._- — 5 1 | 1 | havir 
Ss ee ys ana ndmewanwece pied 10 1 1 | oa 
Electric and gas appliance workers. _____.__...._._. 4, - i, Fe cerne 
Ee a RE a aaa [eC Tal 
NN i eb aushnees ee en Sr ment 
SDs baitnesidsptinnakennscoscesesceseccsnes eaten © Deccattasenctintenenen hs 
Hotel and restaurant workers.......................--- 1 | 1 1 | CIPe¢ 
ke ehintentnindimsieedsdee : D Tanascens | 
Lumber, timber, and mill work _______- Tthaisi linia Berge tees 2) yw n 
0g AT LS es ne fee a | TS sea ee i] 
pS ESR a Fee fe Sa Sa ee ylola 
Motion-picture operators and theatrical workers__.....|...........- D Pnqussease te 
Ou and chemical workers Ale’ “OOS at Te 1 putes 
Ltaciaatd >a DaeRG ss cawcedbeinen |) =e Se nce . 
Rubber" ee RRS ann 1 wegen ae sione 
Slaughtering and meat packing_...._.....-.....-------- fe os ‘ 
Steamboatmen..........._.___.-- illite ce ieiacaiatiiactins | let SEAS EE agen 


a ie dam aanwn aie’ 
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Table 6 gives the number of disputes beginning in February 1934 
hy States and classified number of workers. 


rants 6.—-TUTAL NUMBER OF STRIKES AND WORKERS INVOLVED, CLASSIFIED 
BY STATES AND SIZE, FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY 1934 


Number of disputes beginning in February 1934 
involving 
Total 
number 
of 6 20 100 500 1.000 
workers and and and and ind 
involved | under | under | under | under | under : 
20 100 AOO 1,000 | 5,000 — 
workers workers workers workers worker! over 


| Total 
num- 
ber of 
strikes 


5.000 
workers 


\labama 
California 
Connecticut 
Delaware : 
pistriet of Columbia 
Illinois 

Kansa 

Maryland 

M sssachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missourl 
’New Hampshire 
New Jersey 

New York 

North Carolina 
Ohio 

Uregon 
Pennsylvania 
South Carolina 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Total 


Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in February 1934 


By Hues L. Kerwin, Director or CoNcILIATION 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, ex- 

ercised her good offices in connection with 58 labor disputes during 
February 1934. These disputes affected a known total of 46,113 
employees. The table following shows the name and location of 
the establishment or industry in which the disputes occurred, the 
nature of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy not 
having reached the strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade con- 
cerned, the cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settle- 
ment, the date of beginning and ending, and the number of workers 
directiy and indirectly involved. 

In addition to the cases shown, there were 42 disputes involving 
violations of the National Industrial Recovery Act and many dis- 
putes involving civil-works projects which were handled by commis- 
sioners of conciliation, either alone or in conjunction with other 
agencies, 
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S66 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 





Labor Disputes in the Philippine Isle): 


TATISTICS on strikes and other industrial disputes jy, 4), 
Philippines, 1928 to 1932, taken from the twenty-fourth annual 


report (unpublished) of the Philippine Bureau of Labor for th, 
calendar year 1932 are given below: 


4%, 1928 to 1939 


R 


STRIKES AND OTHER INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ADJUSTED THROUGH IN 
VENTION OF PHILIPPINE BUREAU OF LABOR, 1928-3 
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LABOR AWARDS AND DECISIONS 





Report of Emergency Board for Dispute on Denver & Rio 
Grande Western Railroad 


HE emergency board appointed by the President of the United 

States, on February 1, to investigate the dispute between the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad Co. and its engineers, firemen, 
conductors, and trainmen, made its report on February 28. The 
members of the board were as follows: Frank P. Douglass (chairman), 
Will J. French, and Henry A. Wiley. 

The strike vote grew out of an actumulation of grievance cases, 75 
in number. At the beginning of the hearing it was agreed by the 
parties that for the purpose of the hearing the cases in controversy 

| could be grouped into six separate groups. It was then agreed by the 
parties that the principles involved and the findings and conclusions of 
the board in certain cases in the several groups would govern all the 
cases listed in such group. 

Upon the suggestion of the board, the parties agreed to withdraw 17 
cases and to let the matters involved in those cases remain in status 
quo until January 1,1935. During the proceedings the parties agreed 
to the settlement of 13 other cases, leaving 45 cases to be decided by 
the board. The majority of these grievances were caused by a change 
in rules by the carrier without previous notice to the employees. In 
other cases the grievance had been referred to the Western Train 
Service Board of Adjustment, and its decisions had not been made 
effective by the carrier. In some cases the board found that the griev- 
ance had not been submitted for adjustment or mediation. The board 
in its report suggested that grievances should be submitted through 
the orderly processes prescribed by the agreements between the 

; employees and the carrier, and the Railway Labor Act. 

The board concluded its report as follows: 

|. There is no cause remaining to justify a strike by the employees on the 
property of the Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad Co. 

2. The controversies remaining can be settled as suggested in the report. 

3. Closer cooperation is needed between the representatives of the carrier and 
the employees to amicably adjust grievances that should not be prolonged in 
reaching a settlement. 

4. The board is impressed by the number of cases in which the Western Train 
Service Board of Adjustment has been deadlocked instead of reaching decisions, 
and also with the number of cases in which the decisions, due to their lack of clar- 
ity, were of such nature as to prolong controversies. 

5. The numerous cases which had neither been to the Train Service Board for 
decision nor through mediation or arbitration as provided for by the Railway 


Labor Act clearly have no proper place in a strike ballot. 
867 
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Increase of Wages Awarded to Street-Railway Employee: of 


ome 


the Connecticut Co. fits 0 


Obv! 
Railroé 
ecticu 
et be 
ypinio! 












A ARBITRATION board in the wage controversy betwee tl, 
Connecticut Co. and its street-railway employees, on Febryjayy 
19, granted an increase of 2 cents an hour for the car and bus oper: tors, 
and an increase of 3'; percent for all other employees coming under ty 
arbitration agreement. This award was retroactive to June 1. 1933 
The board was composed of Judge Robert L. Munger, Superior Coy 
of Connecticut (chairman), Judge P. M. O’Sullivan, Superior Court 9) 
Connecticut, representing the employees, and Joseph F. Berry, repre. 
senting the company. 

From January 1, 1926, to May 31, 1932, the 2-man-car operator 


jnsist ¢ 
ment ¢ 
nearly 
this in 
may b 
of the 
the e> 


were paid, by agreement, at the’rate of 62 cents an hour, while the I fi 
l-man-car operators received a differential of 7 cents an hour ove; Rt’ * 
that rate. Beginning June 1, 1932, both classes accepted voluntarily me 
a reduction to 53 cents an hour with the same differential, and aye we 
since been operating on that basis. The men asked for an increase of oper 
9 cents an hour, effective June 1, 1933. The parties being unable to agree 
agree, the controversy was submitted to arbitration. In 


: a 4 
The following are a few excerpts from the opinion of the chairman JB" 


of the board: —s 
It surely appeared that the economic status of the employees of this compan 
has been during the last few years and is now far superior to other Jabor of a similar J 
class. There can be little doubt that the nearest approach that can be made tos cur 
correct classification of this labor is to say that it is semiskilled. No apprentice- J 
ship is necessary, but the work done by the men does require them to be alert, opit 
intelligent, and honest. It is also pertinent just at this point of reference to tl 
more fortunaté position of the employees over other labor of the same class, t N 
note in passing what the record clearly shows to be the attitude of the compai retr 
toward their employees. A disposition to be fair is most clearly shown. ‘Thi bac 
cost to the company of the insurance system established for the benefit of the me enc 
is in excess of $20,000 a year, and 75 percent or 80 percent approximately of th the: 
employees take advantage of it. There is every indication that the compan) hav 
desires to treat with the men fairly and without prejudice. this 
* + * x * * , 
Mr. Ruckland, in an attitude of admirable fairness, has stated that in his jor 
opinion wages are a fixed charge of revenue after taxes. This is very far fron of | 
saying that wages in any industry should be increased to such a point that the the 
cost of operation must prevent the industry from paying interest on its bonds. bu 
It seems to me that such interest is of an essentially different character from that me 
of dividends. One might suppose this would be obvious. When one buys stock hae 
in a company he buys hope or an expectation of return on what hetheninvests. He nz 
submits that money to the risk of the prosperity of the company. Wher he bu 
buys a bond it is something quite otherwise. He stands then in relation to th 
company upon a contract. What he buys is an absolute and unconditiona 
promise to pay. He is to receive the money he has loaned for the inception, ae 
maintenance, or development of the industry. The railroad company has 10t th 


earned the interest on its bonds. It must upon any just principle be allowed 
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ome portion of the earnings of the Connecticut Co. to help it toward the payment 
fits own obligations. * * * 

Obviously the situation in the present case is exceptional. The New Haven 
Railroad Co. owns practically all of the bonds and all of the stock of the Con- 
ecticut Co. How, then, can we fix a wage that shall be a reasonable one and 
et be just to both of these companies—to the debtor and the creditor? In my 
pinion we may do it by saying that while the railroad company has the right to 
‘ysist on the payment of the interest on its bonds, it should not insist on the pay- 
ment of so much of it as will render impossible the payment of a wage which more 
nearly represents a just wage than that which the men now receive. So much of 
this interest payment as may be necessary for this purpose the railroad company 
may be fairly asked to forego. Thisis not denying in any respect the principle 
of the duty to pay interest on bonded indebtedness. It is to modify it to meet 
he exceptional situation here presented. 

* * * * * * * 

[| find, therefore, and award, after full consideration and under the terms of 
the arbitration agreement, that the basic wage to be paid for the period therein 
limited, shall be 48 cents per hour for the first 3 months of employment, 51 cents 
per hour for the next 9 months, and 55 cents per hour thereafter, for the 2-man- 
car operator, plus a differential of 7 cents for the l-man-car and motor-bus 
operator; and the wage rates of all other employees specified in the arbitration 
agreement shall be increased 3% percent. 

In conclusion it may also be said that although this board has no power under 
the terms of the arbitration agreement to fix wages beyond the time limited 
therein, the hope may be expressed that in justice to both parties the wage rate 
herein fixed should continue for the balance of the present calendar year. 


Judge P. M. O’Sullivan, representing the employees, said, ‘‘I con- 
cur in the result, simply to make the award effective.” 
Joseph F. Berry, representing the company, filed a dissentin 
7”? ee | 
opinion, which is, in part, as follows: 


My difficulty in assenting to the award is due to the fact that this decision is 
retroactive as provided in the arbitration agreement, and therefore we must look 
back to June 1, 1933, to determine the economic situation at that time with refer- 
ence to both the men and the company. At that time and for all time prior 
thereto the employees of this company and of public utility companies in general 
have been fortunate indeed in comparison with labor in general and especially is 
this true during the last 4 years. 

» I can see a possible reason for the increase of 34% percent awarded by the ma- 

jority of the board to take effect at the time when the company adopted the Code 
of Fair Competition for the Transit Industry, the effect of which was to spread 
the work, add men to the pay roll, which increased the same $46,000 per annum, 
but also had the effect of diminishing the pay envelope of some, but not all, of the 
men. This code, however, was not adopted until November 1933, and earnings 
had not been decreased for anyone up to that time and the code expressly recog- 
nizes that ‘‘in many companies it is impossible for the industry to assume the 
burden of an increase in the hourly rates of pay to offset such reduction.” 

* * * * * * * 

lam heartily in accord with the recommendation of the board that the company 
and employees continue to live under the wage awarded by this board during 
the balance of the calendar year of 1934, and therefore concur in this suggestion. 
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Building Operations in Principal Cities of the United States, 
February 1934 


HE number of buildings for which permits were issued in |'ehy, 

ary was 9.3 percent smaller than in January and their estiinate 
value declined by 2 percent according to reports received by th 
Bureau of Labor Statistics from 772 identical cities havi ing a popula. 
tion of 10,000 or over. 

Ordinarily the value of permits issued during February is lower thy 
for any other month during the year. The decrease in February 4 
compared with January 1934 is smaller than for any other year since 
1930. 

The data shown in the following tables is collected by the Bureay of 
Labor Statistics from the local building officials in cities havin: 
population of 10,000 or over. 

The States of Illinois, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, North 
Carolina, and Pennsylvania, through their departments of labor, are 
cooperating with the Federal Bureau in the collection of these data. 

The cost figures as shown in the following tables are as estimated by 
the prospective builder on applying for his permit to build. No land 
costs are included. Only building operations within the corporate 
limits of the cities enumerated are shown. 


fa 


Comparisons, January and February 1934 


TaBLeE 1 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, o! 
new’ nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, 
and of total building operations in 772 identical cities having a popula- 


tion of 10,000 or over, by geographic divisions. 


TABLE 1.—ESTIMATED COST OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, 
AND REPAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 772 IDENTICAL 
CITIES AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 1934, B) 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 





























New residentia] buildings New nonresidential buildings 
(estimated cost) (estimated cost) 
Geographic division — 
January February | Percent| January February (Percento 
1934 1934 of change 1934 1934 change 
New England.-...............- $549, 732 $394,903 | +282 309 $256, 963 | 33 
Middle Atlantic. --............ 1, 538, 985 1, 436, 540 —6.7 2, 771, 031 6, 813, 048 | ‘ 
East North Central._........_. 363, 623 494,087 | +35.9 2, 843, 459 626, 333 | 78 
West North Central__......_._. 176, 050 265,030 | +650.5 1, 013, 230 494, 351 
South Atlantic_............._- 572, 525 500,273 | —12.6 2, 293, 145 2, 979, 414 | 
South Central__......-......_.. 329, 786 535, 234 | +62.3 3, 062, 168 §25, 836 | 82 
Mountain and Pacific ......... 886, 420 1, 348, 084 +52. 1 1, 394, 807 1, 828, 575 | 
, CAR ge 4,417,121 | 4,974, 151 | +12.6 | 13, 763, 149 | 13, 524, 520 | 
| | 
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T,BLE 1. _ESTIMATED COST OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, 

AND REPAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 72 

cITinSs AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN JANUARY AND FEBRI RY 1934, BY 
RAPHIC DIVISIONS—Continued 


GEO 





— 


repairs (estimated cost) cost) 


‘cciemaaaiatiteatiimea on : Num- 
ber of 
} Jar. | cities 

January | February R.. | Cite 
1934 1934 = 
change 


Additions, alterations, and die Total construction (estimated | 
| 


Geographie division 


January | February 
1934 1934 


| change 





| 
New England...-..-...------ pe $1, 184, 549 $838, 612 | —29.2 
Middle Atlantic_......:...-.--| 3,437,641 | 3,239,711 | —5.8 
Fast North Central 1, 336,839 | 1,500,607 | +12.3 
West North Central---- 413, 155 553, 759 | +34.0 
South Atlantic | 2,053,433 | 1, 225,608 | —40.3 
South Central 587, 511 | 808, 734 | +37.7 
Mountain and Pacific - _..-| 1,745,841 | 1,707,949| —22 


R.. of ato 
| 
| 


$2, 119, 590 | $1, 490, 478 
7,747,657 | 11,489, 299 
4,543,921 | 2,621,027 
1, 602,435 | 1,313,140 | 
4,919,103 | 4,705, 2905 
3, 979,465 | 1, 869, 804 
4,027,068 | 4, 884, 608 
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Total | 10,758,969 | 9,874,980, —8. 2 | 28, 939, 239 28, 373, 651 | 


The value of the new residential buildings for which permits were 
issued in February 1934 increased 12.6 percent as compared with those 
issued in the previous month. Four of the seven geographic divisions 
showed increases in this type of building. 

The estimated cost of new nonresidential buildings decreased 1.7 
percent in February as compared with January. Three geographic 


| divisions, however, showed increases in the cost of new nonresidential 


buildings. The largest increase occurred in the Middle Atlantic 
States. This increase was largely confined to New York City, where 
a permit was issued for the post-office annex to cost over $4,500,000. 

There was a decrease of 8.2 percent in the estimated cost of addi- 
tions, alterations, and repairs made to existing buildings comparing 
the 2 months under discussion. 

The building-cost figures as published by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics include permits issued Ly local building officials to which is 
added the cost of buildings for which contracts are awarded by Fed- 
eral and State Governments in cities having a population of 10,000 
orover. In January the awards made by Federal and State Govern- 
ments totaled $4,898,924; in February, $7,548,689. 

Table 2 shows the number of new residéntial buildings, of new 
nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, and of 
total building operations in 772 identical cities of the United States, 
by geographic divisions. 
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TABLE 2.-NUMBER OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, Ap RE 
PAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 772 IDENTICAL Q]7) po" 


SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 1934, BY GEOG). \ py 
DIVISIONS 
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New _ Additions, al- ; ; 
~——— nonresidential | terations, and Potal 
buildings repairs Construction 
Geographic division \ 

~ a 
January| Febru- January, Febru- January) Febru- January Febry. 
1934 jary 1934) 1934 jary 1934) 1934 ary 1934) 1934 ary \y, 
New England ___..........._.. aained 92 48 201 114 1,163 721 1,456 1, 034 
Middle Atlantic. -...............__.. 229 O4 443 275 | 2,887 |. 2,170 | 3,550 | 2) 54 
East North Central._..___._________- 61 71 480 244) 1,385] 1,810] 1,926) 2) 
West North Central __._.___________- 49 87 167 246 466 700 682 | 1a 
South Atiantic....................... 158 125 315 263 | 1,902) 1,578! 2,375 1, 964 
| ae 143 196 401 325 1, 399 1,5107| 1,943 2, 081 
Mountain and Pacific. _--..........- 263 339 | 1,108 871 | 3,422) 3,240 | 4,793 | 4,459 
ORS 8 a ie cae 995| 960] 3,115| 2,338 | 12,624 | 11,880 | 16,734 In 1m 
eo Eee eee WEE lekccons —24.9 |...._..- | —69 /..... 9.3 








The number of new residential buildings decreased 3.5 percent 
comparing February with January. Four of the geographic divisi ns, 
however, showed increases in the number of residential buildines. 

The number of new nonresidential buildings decreased 24.9 percent 
comparing these 2 months. The West North Central was the only 
geographic division showing an increase in the number of new non- 
residential buildings. 3 

There was a decrease of 5.9 percent in the number of additions, 
alterations, and repairs. , 

Table 3 shows the estimated cost and number of families provided 
for in the different kinds of housekeeping dwellings for which permits 
were issued in 772 identical cities for January and February 1934, 
by geographic divisions. 

TaBLE 3.—ESTIMATED COST AND NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN THE 


DIFFERENT KINDS OF HOUSEKEEPING DWELLINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE 


ISSUED IN 772IDENTICAL CITIES IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 1934, BYGEOGRAPHIC 
DIVISIONS 



































=— ——— 
1-family dwellings 2-family dwellings 
Families pro- : Families pro- 
Gihereaintvtitabiive Estimated cost vided for Estimated cost vided for 
January | February |January| Febru- | January | February \January ‘ a “i 
1934 1934 | 1934 lary 1934| 1934 1934 | 1934 | SY 
New hay coe eee cane aihiands te $530, 002 $373, 903 89 46 $19, 730 $21, 000 6 | } 
Middle Atlantic.......__- 928, 424, 340 201 75 138, 500 96, 700 37 | ou 
East North Centrai_-__-_- 357, 623 457, 087 60 67 6, 000 37, 000 2 | 
West North Central.____- 132, 550 261, 530 40 86 39, 500 3, 500 15 | : 
South Atlantic._......._. 550, 025 488, 198 153 119 10, 000 9, 175 8 | 
South Central._......___- 307, 736 411, 584 138 174 19, 350 110, 150 10 
Mountain and Pacific_-_- 733, 120 | 1, 021, 539 242 298 105, 300 232, 045 36 
Se 3, 539, 541 | 3, 438, 181 923 865 338, 380 509, 570 114 15 
Percent of change. .-_..._./-.......... —2.9 j........ —€,3 |........... +80. 6 j|.......- | 
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7 \pLE 3- ESTIMATED COST AND NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN THE 
DIFFERENT KINDS OF HOUSEKEEPING DWELLINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS 
WERE ISSUED _IN 772 IDENTICAL CITIES IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 1934, BY 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS—Continued 
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Total, all kinds of housekeeping 


Multifamily dwellings dwellings 


Families pro- 


Families pro- 
vided for 


vided for 


swiat ‘stimatec st Esti ‘ 
Geographic division Estimated co timated cost 





| 


February 
1934 


Febru- 
ary 
1934 


Febru- 
ary 1934 


January 
1934 


January 
1934 


January 
1934 


February 
1934 


January 
1934 





SS — 





0 | 


Cent 


New England ’ 
Middle Atlantic 
East North Central 


West North Central_-..-. 
South Atlantic.......-.-- 


South Central--.-- - 


Mountain and Pacific... 


Percent of change -.- - - 





| 
| 


$472, 000 
0 

4, 000 

0 


4, 500 
30, 000 


510, 500 





$549, 732 
1, 538, 985 
363, 623 
176, 050 
560, 025 
331, 586 
868, 420 


95 
62 


49 
291 
74 
88 
129 
217 
407 











4, 388, 421 











1, 255 
+3.4 








Ons, 
s, There was a decrease of 2.9 percent in the value of the 1-family 
dwellings for which permits were issued in February as compared with 
January. The number of families provided for in single dwelling 
houses decreased 6.3 percent. Although in the country as a whole, 
there was a decrease in the 1-family dwellings for which permits were 
issued in January, 4 of the 7 geographic divisions showed increases. 
The largest decrease occurred in the Middle Atlantic States. In the 
Borough of Queens in January permits were issued for 106 1-family 
dwellings; in February permits were issued for only 21 1-family 
dwellings. 

There was an increase of 50.6 percent in the estimated cost of 2- 
family dwellings and an increase of 37.7 percent in the number of 
dwelling units provided in this type of dwelling. 

The indicated expenditures for apartment houses doubled compar- 
ing January and February. The number of family dwelling units, 
however, increased but 31.6 percent. The building of apartment 
houses has reached such a low point that in these 772 cities during 
January permits issued for new apartment buildings totaled only 
$500,000 and in February only slightly more than $1,000,000. 

The cost of housekeeping dwellings as a whole increased 13.2 per- 
cent, while the number of family-dwelling units increased 3.4 percent. 
The total of housekeeping dwellings as shown in this table should not 
be confused with the total for new residential buildings as shown in 
table 1. Residential buildings include, in addition to housekeeping 
dwellings, nonhousekeeping dwellings, such as hotels, lodging houses, 
clubs with bedrooms, etc. 

Table 4 shows the index numbers of families provided for and the 
index numbers of indicated expenditures for new residential buildings, 
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for new nonresidential buildings, for additions, alteration. 


and Me Np i 
repairs, and for total building operations. AS § 


GRA 


« Tasie 4.—INDEX NUMBERS OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR AND OF INDICA’ 
PENDITURES FOR BUILDING OPERATIONS AS SHOWN BY PERMITS Issi .}) 
PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 7" 


[Monthly average, 1929= 100] 


























Indicated expenditures for 
Families |— —aaenee aneeen — 
Month “— New resi- | New non- | Additions, ta 1 
dential residential | alterations, | ling New En 
buildings | buildings | and repairs | operations Middl 
East NO 
: . a : West Né 
1930 south A 
Ct ae swhawisndecesss 34, 2 29. 4 64.3 | BS. 1 46,| South 
POTN avncdecdentilins~2 cave pesinesnatics 43.0 34.7 51.8 | 57.5 4 | Mounta 
1931 | T 
Ue PE ee eee ee 39. 1 30.8 43. 4 | 55.5 
ee PO eee ee oe 40. 3 30.3 43.8 48. 6 79 
1932 | Th 
January ._..... eS Se eee a 14.4 10. 2 25. 0 | 25.8 9 , 
SE aethiddiehtacwdlppdbonvuetyaeess 13.0 9.1 16. 5 | 26. 7 i4 resid 
1933 | of th 
EEE ee ae eee 4.9 3.4 26.8 | 16. 2 17 Pie 
RARE. Ys ARRON Tf ty ge ee 5.6 4.6 8.9 | 14.2 ; I‘ 
1934 the | 
ES ee ae ee See 3.7 2.8 ] 24. 2 9 
Pah Ac dlbathtitincchadecdstdoosiedtatia | 3.8 3.2 10.3 | 22.2 87 perc 
a In 


The index numbers of families provided for and of expenditures for J exist 
new residential buildings were lower than for February 1933, but I with 


higher than for January 1934. incr 
The index numbers for new nonresidential buildings and for addi- T 
tions, alterations, and repairs, and for total building operations, while JB 13.5 
higher than for February 1933, were lower than for January 1934. reo! 
"1 


Comparisons, February 1934 with F ebruary 1933 


resi 
TaBLe 5 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, of JB bu 
new nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, & 10,' 
and of total building operations in 771 identical cities of the United J by 
States having a population of 10,000 or over for the months of Febru- 
ary 1933 and February 1934, by geographic divisions. RI 


TABLE 5.—ESTIMATED COST OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, a 
AND REPAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 771IDENTICAL CITIES, 2 
AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN FEBRUARY 1933 AND FEBRUARY 1934, BY GEO- 
GRAPHIC DIVISIONS ' 

















New residential buildings New nonresidential buildi: 
(estimated cost) (estimated cost) 
Geographic division PEI Fe: oe PAE — 
February February | Percent| February February | Percent 

1933 1934 of change 1933 1934 of change dike 
* —o Ne\ 
New England_.._............_. $415, 871 $394, 903 —5.0 $476, 832 $255, 463 if. 4 Mi 
Middle Atlantic........._____- 4, 298, 191 1, 442, 540 —66.4 4, 621, 694 6, 814, 648 +4i.4 Eas 
East North Central_________.. 229, 490 494, 087 | +115.3 1, 682, 809 611, 333 63.7 We 
West North Central__.......__. 165, 000 265,030 | +60.6 448, 548 494, 351 (1,2 Sov 
South Atlantic..............._- 545, 174 500, 273 —8.2 1,526,871 | 2,979,414 Ni Sor 
South Central.............___.. 391, 942 522, 684 +33. 4 1, 702, 307 525, 761 Ay Mc 

Mountain and Pacific......___- | 1, 263, O11 1, 348, 084 +6.7 849,430 | 1, 828, 575 

















| 
| 
hppa or hee. 7,308,679 | 4,967,601 | —32.0 11, 308, 491 | 13, 509, 545 1.5 Pe 
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».—ESTIMATED COST OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, 
-EPAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONST RU CTIONIN771IDENTICALC ITIES, 


OWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN FEBRUARY 1933 AND FEBRUARY 1934, BY GEO- 
HIC DIVISIONS—Continued 


Additions, alterations, and Total construction (estimated 
repairs (estimated cost) cost) 
a Num- 
ber of 

| > _ j i 7 

February | February |! e a, Ce 
1933 1934 a 

| change 


jeographic division : . | 
February | February jor oe 
_ —_ change 

| 





New England $654, 057 $836, 912 ; $1, 546, 760 | $1, 487, 278 
Middle Atlantic 2, 133, 734 | 3, 242, 086 t51. 11, 053, 619 | 11, 499, 274 
gast North Central 682,617 | 1, 495, 257 |+119. 2, 594,916 | 2, 600, 677 
West North Central 260, 875 553, 759 |+-112. ; 874,423 | 1,313, 140 
South Atlantic. - . 1, 038,030 | 1, 226,816 | +18.2} 3,110,075 | 4,706,503 
South Central _ _--- Se 591, 789 785, 084 | +32. 2, 686, 038 | 1, 833, 529 | 
Mountain and Pacific ‘979, 341 | 1, 707, 949 | +74 , 3,091,782 | 4,884, 608 








2 ee anil 6, 340, 443, | 9, 847, 863 | | 455.3 | 4, 967, 613 | 28, 325, 009 
} 


There was a decrease of 32 percent in the estimated cost of new 
residential buildings comparing February 1934 with the same month 
of the previous year. 

The cost of new nonresidential buildings increased 19.5 percent; 
the Mountain and Pacific States registering an increase of over 100 
percent in this type of building and the South Atlantic over 95 percent. 

Indicated expenditures for additions, alterations, and repairs to 
existing buildings increased 55.3 percent in comparing February 1934 
with February 1933, all seven geographic divisions registering an 
increase in this type of work. 

The estimated cost of building construction as a whole increased 
13.5 percent, comparing the 2 months under discussion, 5 of the 
seographic divisions registering increases. 

Table 6 shows the number of new residential buildings, of new non- 
‘ residential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, and of total 
building construction in 771 identical cities having a population of 
10,000 or over for the months of February 1933 and February 1934, 
by geographic divisions. 

TABLE 6.—NUMBER OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, AND 

REPAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 771 IDENTICAL CITIES 


AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN FEBRUARY 1933 AND FEBRUARY 1934, BY GEO- 
GRAPHIC DIVISIONS 








l 
ee elgea New | Additions, al- | 
eet ee | nonresidential | terations, and 
g buildings | repairs 





Total 
construction 





| | 
Geographic division o | be eis 
Febru- cA Febru- | Febru- | Febru- | Febru-| Febru-| Febru- 

Ls 


ary ary 
1933 1934 


ary ary | ary | ary ary | ary 
1933 | 1934 | 1933 | 1934 1933 | 1934 
New England ' 92 336 | 3| 1,050} 867! 1,478 
Middle Atlantic. a ALN 243 548 2,776 | 2,169 | 3, 567 | 
E ast North Central 57 401 ‘ 1,195 | 1,806) 1,653 
56 251 246| 469) 700 776 | 
South Atlantic 161 ; 402 263 | 1,701 | 1,585 | 2,264 
South Central... _. or ener ete 173 312 ¢ 1,305 | 1,226] 1,790 
Mountain and ee 302 7 ; 4% 765 | 3, 240 | 4% 832 








inaeeae 1, 084 | 2, 249 | 11, 261 | 11, 503 
Percent of change... me BL. pS q —25. 4 | ------| +2.9 
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Decreases in number were shown for both types of new building, 
and for total building construction, comparing February 193, with 
the same month of the previous year. The number of addition 
alterations, and repairs, however, showed an increase. : 

Table 7 shows the number of families provided for in the ditferey, 
kinds of housekeeping dwellings, together with the estimated cost ¢/ 
such dwellings, for which permits were issued in 771 identical citje 
during February 1933 and February 1934, by geographic divisions. 


TABLE 7.—ESTIMATED COST AND NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FORIN Dif rg, 
ENT KINDS OF HOUSEKEEPING DWELLINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE [ssp 


IN 771 IDENTICAL CITIES IN FEBRUARY 1933 AND FEBRUARY 1934, BY GEOGK 4 pyry, 
DIVISIONS 


~ 






























































1-family dwellings | 2-family dwelling 
l F eatiten b ‘R ’ : ae Fan 
Estimated cost | *Siuiies pro | Estimated cost amilies | 
Geographic division vided for Rie vided | 
February | February + — | February | February | February Feb- Feb 
1933 934 y 19384 | 1933 | 1934) | TUArY | ruar 
1933 | 1433 4 
New England___......__- $386,921 | $373, 903 88 | 46 | $20,600} $21, 000 5 
Middle Atlantic_.......-- 939, 441 430, 340 210 76 166, 250 96, 700 | 44 
East North Central___-__. 224, 131 457, 087 56 67 5, 359 37, 000 | l 
West North Central__.__- 155, 500 261, 530 54 86 9, 500 3, 500 | { 
South Atlantic__.....---- 509, 074 488, 198 154 119 5, 000 9, 175 | 3 
South Central__...._..__- 370, 932 399, 034 167 163 7, 560 110, 150 | 7 
Mountain and Pacific.___| 1,075,061 | 1, 021, 539 271 298 118, 550 232, 045 | {8 7 
Total_..............| 3, 661,060 | 3, 431,631 | 1,000 855 | 332,819 | 509,570) 112 if 
Percent of change--_---___|_-_____._-.  hewneamad tS +53. 1 |_- +40) 9 
: > dentiiiaas | Total, all kinds of housekeeping 
Multifamily dwellings dwellings 
—— $$$ $j —____— 
| Families pro- er a Families pro- 
Geographic division Estimated cost | ‘vided for |  /stimated cost vided for 
a, February oe February | February | February | Feb- Feb- 
1983 | 1 108 1934 | 1933 1934 cee? | Fuses 
1933 wot 
New England___._.------ $8, 000 0 s 0 | $415,521 | $394, 903 101 49 
Middle Atlantic.._.....___| 3, 135, 500 $915, 500 578 186 | 4,241,191 | 1, 442, 540 32 2 
East North Central. _-.__- 0 0 0 0 229, 490 494, 087 57 74 
West North Central___-_-_- 0 0 0 0 165, 000 265, 030 5S ss 
South Atlantic._.......-- 31, 100 2, 900 21 3 545, 174 500, 273 178 ¥ 
South Central__._._____-- 5, 000 13, 500 4 6 383,492 |. 522, 684 178 Ju 
Mountain and Pacific. __- 74, 400 89, 500 45 38 | 1, 268,011 | 1, 343, 084 364 407 
Rl tecessonre 3, 254, 000 | 1,021,400 | 656 233 | 7, 247, 879 | 4, 962, 601 | 1,768 | 1.2 
Percent of change. ---..--_|.......-.--- wren @ f.4...... OE Bheeds arsk neni —31. 5 |___-- 29.1 


























The value of 1-family dwellings decreased 6.3 per cent and the nun- 
ber of family-dwelling units provided in this type of dwelling decreased 
14.5 percent comparing February 1934 with February of the past year. 

The estimated cost of 2-family dwellings, however, increased 53.! 
percent and the number of family-dwelling units provided therein 
increased 40.2 percent. 

A decrease of 68.6 percent was shown in the value, and a decrease o! 
64.5 percent in the number of dwelling units provided in apartment 


houses. This large decrease was brought about by the decrease in 
New York City. 
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The estimated cost of housekeeping dwellings as a whole decreased 
31,5 percent, and the number of dwelling units provided in all types of 
iwellings decreased 29.6 percent. 


ings 
With 
tong 
| Construction from Public Funds 
ere 
a TaBLE 8 shows the value of contracts awarded by the United States 
Government for construction projects of all kinds during January and 
February 1934. The data include awards for building construction; 
road building; river, harbor, and flood-control projects; street paving; 
naval vessels; reclamation projects; forest service; water and sewerage 
systems; and miscellaneous projects. 


Taste 8.-VALUE OF CONTRACTS AWARDED FOR ALL FEDERAL CONSTRUCTION 
PROJECTS BY THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT DURING JANUARY AND FEB- 
RUARY 1934, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS ! 








River, harbor, and 


; ; y > ~ sti > io < . - 
Building construction Public roads flood-control projects 





Geographic division . — aa 


January | February January | February January | February 
1934 | 1934 1934 =| 1934 1934 | 1934 


New England. $1, 640, 310 $705,129) $2,308,761) $1, 542, 587 0 0 
Middle Atlantic 985, 420 5, 845, 815 3, 005, 373) 3, 210, 828) $278, 445) $2, 491, 872 
East North Central 381, 032 818, 879 3, 815, 187) 4, 072, 090) 1, 613, 249) 848, 72: 
West North Central__- 443, 063 322, 694 6, 062, 658 2, 247, 750 2, 888, 019} , 475, 267 
South Atlantic...........| 3, 919, 848 1, 541, 128 5, 688, 687 3, 488, 339 1,965,119] 1, 098, 899 
South Central............| 2,404, 562 753, 889 8, 854, 931 6, 308, 417 4,088,605) 1, 144, 759 
Mountain and Pacific. _- 1, 743, 593 806, 050 6, 250, 895 4, 699, 514 2,430,100! 1, 746, 326 








, ee 11, 607, 828) 10, 793, 584! 35, 986, 492! 25, 569, 525 13, 263, 537) 805, 846 
Outside continents! | 
United States. 994, 359 206, 299 2, 910, 000) __ _- 








Streets and roads? Naval vessels | Reclamation projects Forestry 





Geographic division | january| Febru- | January | Febru- | January | February | Janu- | Febru- 
1934 ary 1934 1934 ary 1934 1934 1934 ary 1934) ary 1934 
New England ; $9, 767| 0} $178, 931| $144, 000 0) 0} $2,125! $26, O89 
Middle Atlantic. __- | 35,366) $387, 500) 6, 897, 620)1, 229, O82 0 0 7, 308) 16, 888 
Kast North Central 2,000) 65, 000 42, 738 14, 938 $2, 400 $12, 000| 125,660! 542, 452 
West North Central 63, 558| 757, 442 0 0) 22, 700) 5,500} 3, 300) 0 
South Atlantic. _-.-- 554,920! 177, 762) 2,918, 486) 307, 888) 18, 300) 41,875) 137, 785) 5, 148 
South Central_______- 252, 520) 437, 069 11, 281 0) 81, 493) 16, 000} 120, 759) 26, 214 
Mountain and Pacific....| 309, 195'2, 231,573) 704,727) 448, 603) 23, 317, 521 1, 282, 323] 366, 417\1, 386, 929 





| sche 





Sa _|1, 227, 326/4, 056, 346/10, 753, 783)2, 144, 511 i 23, 446, 414) 4 1, 363, 698) 763, 354/2, 003, 720 
Outside continental 
United States = i ae 193, 338 83, 000 186, 534 

















Water and sewerage 
systems 
ee BP | — 
reographie division | . 
| January February January February | January February 
j 1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 


| 


Miscellaneous 





i i 
New England___- ae Aah $7, 000) $17, 888 $784, 066) $173, 696 $4, 930, 404) $2, 609, 389 
Middle Atlantic... ___. 25, 489 1, 900 3, 159, 318 945,953! 14,304,339) 14, 129, 838 
East North Central_____- 59, 216 14, 987 1, 027, 541 203, 925 7, 069, 023) 6, 592, 904 
West North Central 0 52, 690 62, 570 171, 115 9, 545,868} 5, 032, 458 
South Atlantic... ._- 84, 804 472, 136 795, 530 327, 241| 16,083,479) 7, 460, 416 
South Central.....______ 12, 729 113, 549 322, 594 316,424) 16,239,474) 9,116, 321 
Mountain and Pacific___- 4, 813 34, 000 682, 007 283, 029) 35,809,268) 12, 918, 347 





. 194, 051 707, 150} 6, 833, 626, 2, 421, 383) ° 104, 075, 855) # 57, 865, 763 
Outside continental | 
United States........__| | ON 376, 189) 56,274) 4, 668, 280) 345, 573 

















' Preliminary—subject to revision. 

‘ Other than those reported by the Bureau of Public Roads. 
’ Includes $4,000 not allocated by geographic divisions. 

‘ Includes $6,000 not allocated by geographic divisions. 
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The value of Federal Government construction awards duri), 
ruary 1934 came to nearly $60,000,000. This is only slightly mo: 
one half the value of awards made by the Federal Government :| 
January 1934. There were, however, increases in the value ©) ¢9), 
tracts awarded for forestry projects, water and sewerage systems, an 
street paving. The main items registering decreases were road })\\j\¢. 
ing; river, harbor, and flood-control work; and reclamation projects 

In all seven geographic divisions there were decreases in the \ Value 
of awards made from Federal funds comparing February with Jany. 
ary. Contracts awarded in outlying territories during Febry; ary 
totaled less than $1,000,000 as compared with over $4,500,000 jy 
January. 

Table 9 shows the value of contracts awarded from public-works 
funds for all non-Federal projects, by geographic divisions. 


Feb. 
thay 
ring 


TABLE 9.—VALUE OF CONTRACTS AWARDED FOR ALL NONFEDERAL CONsTRY\(¢. 
TION PROJECTS FROM PUBLIC-WORKS FUNDS DURING JANUARY “AND FEBRI 
ARY 1934, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS ! 






























































Building construction | Streets and roads ? pens» pe, 
Geographic division | Lo niet 
January February | January | February| January | Februar 
1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 1034 
New England.__.__ _.....-.---| $515,688 | $480, 106 |$1,018,976 | $277,210 | $1, 232,373 | $350, 9% 
Middle Atiantic_-__.........----. 939, 971 3, 375, 127 94, 059 141, 000 1, 034, 534 
East North Central___........--.- 2, 155, 937 339, 172 51, 959 361, 307 453, 806 4, 451, 
West North Central___.._..._--- 1, 067, 786 1, 108,542 | 619, 637 39,233 | 1,041, 500 
South Atlantic. ___. IE a Seinktas 1, 138, 256 | 2, 216, 269 | O | 1,782,471 | 699,647 | 1, 607,815 
"|" gee 629, 499 245,395 | 6,123 0} 185,761 83 | 
Mountain and Pacifie._........-- 1, 301, 613 393, 511 3, 682 | 2, 160, 690 366, 972 Rb, 253 
ES TT a 7, 748, 700 | 8, 153, 122 |1, 794, 436 | 4,761,911 | 5,014, 593 | 7, 085, 
Outside continental United 
States__ 2S eee EE eae  .) eer 129, 239 
nies — Miscellaneous Total 
Geographic division a 
January | February | January | February! January —§ February 
1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 1Y34 
New England__-.........------ P 0 417, 192 $79, 000 $249, 986 | $2,845,987 | $3, 775,38 
Middle iteetis .---.------| 3 $17,998,394 | 12, 367, 008 0 13, 279 | 20,066,958 | 15, 935,57) 
East North Central__.__-___- — 0} 2,141, 633 0 0} 2,661,702 | 7, 293 
West North Central. _._......--- 0 40, 129 0 | 25, 375 2, 728,923 | 1, 44,8 
SD SIE nasacetcedtenwwaine if) 0 0 0} 1,837,903 606, 5 
SS an 0 | 3, 533, 682 0 0 $21,383 | 3, S62, 1% 
Mountain and Pacific... -....---- 0} 9,437,053 87, 211 419,834 | 1,759,478 | 12, 507,34 
RP Os ae See 4 62, 998, 394 | 29, 936, 697 166, 211 708, 474 (477, 722, 334 | 50, 616,00 
Outside continental United 
pitti LARA aces EEE i SY WT Ee) Se | 129, 239 | 6, 44 

















1 Protiminery—subiect to revision. 

* Other than those reported by the Bureau of Public Roads. 
3 Includes $998,394 for subway construction. 

4 Includes $45,000,000 not allocated by geographic divisions 


Non-Federal public-works projects are contracts awarded by State: 
or political subdivisions thereof, or in some cases, by private {irs 


which are financed from funds provided by the Public Works Admini 
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ration. ‘These funds when allotted to States, cities, or counties may 
e either by loan and grant or by grant only; that is, the Federal 
‘overnment grants outright not more than 30 percent of the total 
ost of the project and then loans the remaining 70 percent, or the 
vrantee might borrow the remaining 70 percent locally. In the case of 
yrivate firms no grant is made and the entire loan must be repaid. 

During February 1934, contracts awarded for force-account work 

tarted on non-Federal public-works projects totaled over $50,000,000 
»s compared with $77,000,000 in January. More than one half of the 
February amount was for railroad construction. Railroad construc- 
tion and repairs are financed from loans made to the railroad com- 
anies by the Federal Government. 

The value of contracts awarded for building construction, for street 
and road work, for water and sewerage systems, and for miscellaneous 
projects increased comparing February with January. 

Table 10 shows the value of public buildings and highway con- 

truction awards as reported by the various State governments. 


TanLeE 10.—VALUE OF PUBLIC BUILDING AND HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION AWARDS 
AS REPORTED BY THE STATE GOVERNMENTS, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 


Value of awards for 


| Value of awards for public buildings highway construction 





Geographic division it <erecces GeeeRe pee ‘ime 
| | 
| February | January | February | January February 
1933 1934 1934 1934 1934 











New England. .-._. J , ia 0 | $134, 856 | $4, 500 | 0 |} $80, 964 
Middle Atlantic. ..___._- , $887,647 | 1,850,605 | 3, 217, 951 $217, 176 894, 076 
est Maten Geeeee............s020-.--- 413 | 1,355, 193 455, 661 20, 334 85, 856 
J} (> = ae 1, 197 97, 965 | 220, 065 276, 102 365, 905 
South Atlantic 88, 615 | 152,650 | 1,878,000 117, 204 297, 416 
Pe ee ewsune 9, 520 | 414, 723 | 48, 629 | 19, 756 | 116, 383 
Mountain and Pacific 15, 247 | 174, 876 | 82, 187 854,102 | 1, 204, 335 








1, 504,674 | 3, 044, 935 


Ge | 1, 002, 639 | 4, 180, 868 | 6, 106, 993 


Data concerning building construction awards by State govern- 
ments are received direct from State officials. Information concern- 
ing highway construction is obtained from the Bureau of Public Roads 
of the United States Department of Agriculture. Neither the build- 
ing nor highway construction awards include projects financed from 
public-works funds. 

The value of construction awards in February 1934 was more than 
$5,000,000 greater than during February 1933, and approximately 
$2,000,000° greater than during January 1934. The value of awards 
for highway construction was over twice as great in February 1934 as 
in January 1934. 

Construction Details by Cities 


TABLE 11 shows the estimated expenditures for new residential 
buildings, for new nonresidential buildings, and for total building 
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construction, together with the number of families provided {oy jy MBps: | 
new dwellings, in each of the cities in the United States having , 
population of 10,000 or over from which reports were received { 
February 1934. 

Permits were issued during February 1934 for the following i: Npor. 
tant building projects: In Baltimore, Md., for an addition to the city 
hospital to cost over $360,000 and for a new pier to cost nearly — 
$600,000; in Oakland, Calif., for a factory building to cost ove 


or 






































3 
% $200,000; in Elmira, N.Y., for a reformatory to cost over $400,000 
g 
: A contract was awarded by the Procurement Division, Treasury jasc 
~- ‘oO 
p Department, for a post office annex building in New York City to i yo 
: Jest 
4 cost over $4,700,000. = 
ee Wine 
‘ TaBLe 11.-ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE [ssUpp — 
ie IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, FEBRUARY 1934 Wore 
ee ew H 
if New England States Man 
iS: Ports 
| ~ 
New residen- | | New residen- oad 
tial buildings | tial buildings Past 
New | m se i New 
nonresi- | (nel. nonresi 
City and State | Fam-} dential | City and State | | Fam- | dential 
Esti- { ilies | build- re ~ | Esti- | ilies | build- 
mated | pro- | ings p ” II mated | pro- | ings 
cost | vided | cost | vided 
for for 
Connecticut: : | Massachusetts— 
Ansonia. ....... 0 $9, $9, 600 Continued. 
Bridgeport - __.. 0 0 7, 655 Everett......... 0 0 $92 $2, 623 Bell 
ae 0 550 Fall River_.___- 0 0 0 025 Blow 
Danbury -....._-. 0 0 Fitchburg... .- 0 0} =1, 000 , OF Bric 
eT 0 200 | Framingham. ._- 0 0 0 55 Bur 
Fast artford._| 0 200 Gardner__..___- 0 0 0 ' Car 
Fairfield_______-_ $7, 200 7, 400 Gloucester... ._- 0 0 0 1, 7H Clif 
Greenwich_-____ 0 750 9, 100 Haverhi!l_._..__ 0 0 100 i Dor 
Hamden...____- 0 125 125 Holyoke......_- 0 0} 3, 000 ' Eas 
Hartford______- 0 0 0 84, 169 | Lawrence..._._- 0 0 1, 000 i Eli: 
Manchester ____ 0 1,400 || Leominster____- 0 0) 0 Enj 
Meriden_.______ 4, 000 873 7, 549 Lowell. ........ 1) |) 0} 128 Gar 
Middletown.___| 3, 500 90 5, 590 i 0 0 0 8 Ha 
Daiiieed........... 0} 525 | alden_.._.... 0 0 0 Ha 
Naugatuck. ___- 17, 000 3 875| 18,325 Marlborough -_- 0 0 0 Hil 
New Britain__._| 35, 000 1} 100, 147, 210 Medford_..____- 0 0 0 1,900 8 
New Haven__.- 0 O| 2,04 20, 790 Melrose - .._...- $34, 100 3} =61,150) 35, 50 Ho 
Norwalk. _____- 0 4,200) 51, 250 Methuen... .._- 3, 000 1 0 4, 70 Irv 
Norwich__._____ 0 2, 085 | ae 6, 000 1 575 7, 80 Jer 
Stamford______. 0 0 5, 13, 640 ee 15, 000 1 0 18, (0 Ke 
Stratford______. 5, 369) ° 1 6, 444 Needham....__-_ 9, 000 2 0 0, 15 Lit 
Torrington_____ 0 1, 5, 005 New Bedford__- 0 0 825) 20, 57 Lo 
Wallingford___- 0 4, 725 Newburyport... 0 0 0 1, 0 7 
Waterbury-____- 0 1, 4, 550 Newton_._____- 57, 500 6 585 62, 2 
West Hartford. 46, 034 4 57, 186 North Adams_. 0 0 0 1 M 
Willimantic. . _- 0 0 1, 900 Northampton _ - 0 0 0 45 ‘ 
Maine: North Attleboro 0 0 0) 0 M 
Auburn_-_...._. 1, 500 orwood....__- 11, 300 1 0 8 M 
Portland. ___._. 24, 30, 120 Peabody _-..._- 0 0 0; 14,00 Ne 
South Portland. 4, 950 5, 050 Pittsfield__..__. 0 0} 22,300; 26,700 Ni 
Westbrook _-... 6, 7, 680 Plymouth. ..... 0 0 5,000 5,00 “. 
Massachusetts: Quincy......... 4, - 1 500; 13,87 Ni 
Arlington....._- % 8, 300 vere......... 0 o | (2.00 Or 
Belmont..._...- 6, 1 7, 550 ___ ee 0 0; 0} 23, 20 Ps 
Beverly  _.... 0 Saugus. -........ 2, 500 1 175 , 500 Ps 
Boston !________ 0 9, 735| 233, 559 Somerville... ._- 0 0) 0 4, 745 Pe 
Braintree______. 1, 500 Southbridge. __. 0 0 0) 0 PI 
Brockton..____- 2, 100 Springfield. ___. 0 0 3, 000 4, SAX Pl 
Brookline...____ 5 72, 650 Stoneham... ____ 0 0 0 ( PI 
Cambridge. ___. 51, 005 Swampscott. _- 0 0 0 d R 
Chelsea......... fy, 250 Taunton______- 0 0 150 | Ri 
Chicopee....... 850 Waltham.__.... 0 0 6,000 | R 
bedibebne 1, 150 Watertown. ._.- 0: 0 ae. 
Easthampton... 0|| Wellesley__....-. 10, 000; 2 2,300 0 














1 Applications filed. 
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sie 11.-ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED 
A IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, 


FEBRUARY 1934—Continued 


New England States—Continued 








City and State 


New residen- 
tial buildings | 


Fam- 
ilies 
pro- 
vided 
for 


New 
nonresi- 
dential 

build- 
ings 


Total 


(includ- | 


ing 
repairs) 














{assachusetts— 
Continued. 
Westfield... --.-. 
West Spring- 
field 
Winchester 
Winthrop 
Woburn 
Worcester. . .--. 
New Hampshire: 
Manchester - . - - 
Portsmouth _. .. 
Rhode Island: 
Central Falls -- 


Rast Providence! 


Newport - 


0 
$500 








5, 000 
| 

0: 

0 

| 


0 
19, 100 





0 


0 
11, 200 
5, 200 


0 
1, 500 


0; 0 








| 


250 


| 11,715 || 
1 55, 140 


| 3, 595 


3, 200 | 


400 
21, 200 
1, 678 


2, 100 | 


Rhode 


$5, 000 || 
| 9, 350 | 


City and State 


New residen- 
tial buildings 


cost 


Fam- 

Esti- | ilies 
mated | pro- 
ivided 
for 


| New 
nonresi-| 
dential 
build- 
ings 


Total 
(ineclud- 
ing 


repairs) 





Island— 
Continued. 
North Provi- 

dence... ...._- 
Pawtucket ____- 
Providence. __- 


Westerly 

West Warwick 

Woonsocket __- 
"ermont: 

Bennington 

Burlington. 

Rutland 


0) 
$16, 800) 
0 
0 
0, 
0 
0 
0 
0 








0 : $150 
0 | 360 
4) | 55, 450 
0 250 
7, 200 

0 0 
y | 1,638 
0) | 0 
0 | 0 
0 2, 900 


49) 256, 963 





1, 490, 478 








Middle Atlantic States 





New Jersey: 
Asbury Park... 
Atlantic City... 
Bayonne....._. 


Bloomfield _ . . .. 
Bridgeton 
Burlington 


East Orange____ 
Elizabeth 


Long Branch__. 
Lyodhurst 

ownship. ._. 
Maplewood 


Perth Amboy. . 
Phillipsburg... 
Plainfield 

ed Bank 
Ridgefield Park. 
Ridgewood 


ooows 


S 
© wooscesco | 


s 





ae 3 S — eco 





ecsossooso eso 


ooo 





BSoocosooce 


See 


6, 1 


—_ 


Not ineluded in totals. 
46749°—34——-y 


| 
| 


0) 





Rutherford 
South Orange-- 
South River__- 
Summit ? 
Teaneck Town- 
aD .<..... 
Trenton. _..___- 
Union City 
Union Town- 
ship . 
Weehawken 
Township. ._- 
Westfield .______ 
West New 
York 
West Orange... 
New York: 


Batavia. ._.__.. 
Binghamton____ 
Buffalo... ___ : 

Cohoes........ 
Corning........ 
Dunkirk_..____- 
Elmira 


Glen Cove_..__- 
Glens Falls 
Hempstead 


Jamestown... 
Johnson City... 
Kenmore 

Kingston. _____- 
Lackawanna.... 
Lockport - ___- 
Lynbrook _____. 
Mamaroneck. _- 


Middletown. __. 
Mount Vernon. 
Newburgh...- 





| New Jersey—Con. | 


iad 


= 





ad 





a a eo ae > 


$400 
7, 842 
0 

14, 855 


4, 700 
6, 160 
5, 560 
5, 600 


50 
400 
325 


1, 550 








84, 450 
0 

6, 250 
2, 090 
20, 270 

| 100, 987 
2, 700) 2, 700 

0 875 

0 1, 000 
0} 451, 023 460, 723 
0 3, 000 

25, 000) 25, 100 
0} 


0 
9, 000 
0 


1, 895 
0 

0 

2, 850 
0 

10, 173 
10, 100 
14, 500 
0 


ote Sooooso 


~ 





_ 
= 
o 
~ 


enoocooooooness 
o 


lt 
S 


4, 400 
2, 100 
5, 000 
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TABLE 11.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE Up 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, FEBRUARY 1934—Continued , 


Middle Atlantic States—Continued 
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New residen- New residen- 
tial buildings tial buildings F 
New eas New 
nonresi- nena: |nonresi : 
City and State Fam-| dential in City and State | Fam-| dential 
Esti- | ilies | build- | -onirs) Esti- | ilies | build- Pity 
mated | pro-| ings P mated | pro- | ings 
cost jvided cost (vided 
for for | 
= ae in Ee 
New York—Con. Pennsylvania— | 
New Rochelle. _ 9 0 $750; $6,300 Continued. | 
New York _ Coraopolis... __- 0 .90 O Sigg 
City: a 0) 0 0 

The Bronx !__| $57, 000 16} 35,000) 218, 955 Du Bois__.____- 0 0) ( 

Brooklyn !____| 100, 500 23| 91,825) 491, 393 Duquesne_____ 0 0) 0 

Manhattan !__ 0 0|5,579,801)/6, 650, 594 See 0 0) 0} 4 

Queens !______ 109,000; 25/76, 299 410,788 || Greensburg.____ 0! 0} 0 

Richmond '!._| 3, 500) 1) 21,018; 45,468 || Harrisburg. 0) 0} $2,800 xm 
Niagara Falls___ 0 0} = =1, 800 9, 267 || Haverford.____- 0) 0 500 
North Tona d Hazleton______- » 0 ( 

wanda__..____ 0 100 100 Jeannette...____ 0 0, 0) 
Ogdensburg. .__ 0 0 Johnstown... 0 0 0 
Olean........... 0 2, 400 Kingston... __ $6, 000, 2) 0 
Oneida. -.-.....__ 0 0 750 Lancaster_____ 0 0 0 4h 
Oneonta________ 0 0) 800 Latrobe. ____- 0 0 0 
Ossining-....._. 0 1, 289 Lower Merion 

PES 0 6 0 Township.._..| 23, 000 ] 0 Rg 
Peekskill. _..___ 600 50, 050 McKeesport.___ 0) 0 0 
Plattsburg______ 0 0 10,250|| MeKees Rocks. 0) 0 6 
Port Chester. __ ol 3, 200 Mahanoy City. 0 0 () 

Port Jervis_____ 0! 0 Meadville. _____ 0! 0 2,000 
Poughkeepsie___ 0 0 2, 000 Monessen. _.._- 0 0 0) 

ensselaer______ ii, 11, 850 Mount Lebanon 
Rochester. _____ 4,7 1| 140,1 185, 060 Township____| 22, 500) 2 0 
Rockville Cen- Munhall.______ o 0) 350 

ee ES 10, | ee ” 11, 330 Nanticoke_____- 0 1) 0 
Saratoga New Castle_____ 0 ( 700 

prings.___.._ 0 0 0 New Kensing- 
Schenectady..__ 0 46, 900 _ SaSeeie 0) 0) 0 
LantnieSidesiee 8, 000 2| 67,125) 93,965 Norristown... _. 0 0} 1, 800 
Tonawanda..._| 3, 500 1 3,500 || North  Brad- 
aloe aE Aee 0 15, 28, 835 dock........_. 0 0 0 
|" aSenERER 8,600; 2 12,000 || Oil City... o oO 0 
Valley Stream__| 7, 200 a! 10, 275 Philadelphia _-__| 903,350| 178, 108, 2201. 143.9 
Watertown... __ 0 1, 100 Phoenixville. ___ 0) 0 0 
White Plains__ 25, 450 Pittsburgh. ___- 15, - 4 3,000 7 
Yonkers.....___ 11, 000: 2 165, 15,765'| Pittston.....__ 0 0 0 
Pennsylvania: | Pottstown... - 0) 0 250, 24 
Abington ||  Pottsville...___. 2, 240) lj 1,150 3, 

Tow tents 1 2, 800 Reading....____ 0 0) 275 i, 
Allentown______ 0} 7%, 9, 525 Seranton._...__ 0 1,000 1, 
Altoona__...._. 0; 3,01 15, 650 _Sharon..._..__. 0, 0 
Ambridge. _____ 0 0 Steelton_...___. 0 0 0 
Bellevue #....___ 0) 1, 800 Sunbury.._____ 0 0) 0 
Berwick..._..__ Se 2 2, 400 Swissvale ?_____ 0 0 
Bethlehem. ____ 0 0 Tamaqua... ___ 0 0 
Braddock. -___. 0 0 700 Uniontown. ___- 9 0 
Bradford ___.._. 0 0 2, 075 Upper Darby... 0 
Bristol. __...._. 0 700 Vandergrift_____ 0 
Canonsburg. . .. 0 0 Washington... __ 0 0 
Carlisle_.._._... 2, 2, 125 Waynes wa 3 0 0 Bedfi 
Chambersburg - 0 400 West Chester... 0 0 Conn 
Charleroi... _._. 0 0 500 Wilkes-Barre__. 0 0 RS Craw 
Chester... _.... 0 Wilkinsburg. ._. 0) 520, RR Pikh 
Clairton__..___. 5, 1 5, 000 Williamsport. 5,057, 15,3 Elwo 
Coatesville ____ 0 0; 0 a Sa 4,930 18 0 Pyar 
Connellsville... 0 0 : Fort 
Conshohocken. 0, 0 | Total. 436,540 201)6,813,088 11 $009 Pram 

jie Gary 

Gosh 

i Applications filed. a Not included in totals. Ham: 
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it.-ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, FEBRUARY 1934—Continued 


East North Central States 
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Berwyn 
Bloomington - - 


Calumet City - 
Canton..-.-.-.---- 
Centralia. -.--.- 
Champaign... - 


East St. Louis. 
Pa 
Elmhurst_-._-.-. 
Elmwood Park. 
Evanston 

Forest Park. _- 
Freeport 

Granite City __. 
Harvey.....- : 
Highland Park. 
ee ee 
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| Indiana—Cont’d. 
., 
Michigan City 
Mishawaka. - _. 
Muncie...._...-. 
New Castle 

Richmond... _. 
Shelbyville 

South Bend__.. 


Battle Creek _ __ 


Dearborn... __- 


Ferndale_ ____. 

Flint 

Grand Rapids-. 

Grosse Pointe 
Park 

Hamtramek - _- 

Highland Park. 


Jackson .......- 


Lincoln Park __ 


Monroe. -____- oe 
Mount Clemens. 


River Rouge... 
Royal Oak 
Saginaw 
Wyandotte 

hio: 


Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Heights 
Columbus... -- 
nh amg Falls. 
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IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, FEBRUARY 1934—Continued SUED 
East North Central States—Continued 
Aa pense —> 
New residen- | New residen- | 
tial buildings | tial buildings | 
_| New New 
nonresi- Pb wel Liew Cot 
- City and State Fam-| dential in , | City and State Fam-|dentia) ("° 
Esti- | ilies | build- | ponairs) | Esti- | ilies | build- 
mated | pro- | ings oe mated | pro- | ings 
cost jvided cost vided | 
for for 
: me _ | | 
| ‘ 
Ohio—Con | Wisconsin: 
Seas 0 0 GO $2250)| Beloit........_- $5, 000 1} $4,000 g19 % 
Mansfield -_ ___. $6, 500) 1| $3,825) 10,387|| Cudahy____-- 0 4) 0 r 
Marietta....-..- 0 0 0 0}; Eau Claire--_. 2, 000 1} 3, 0% 10) 
ae 0 0 0 1,000 || Fond du Lac__- 0 0} 4,000 a 
Massillon--__--- 0 0} 6, 800) 9,560 || Green Bay--..-- 800! ) 0 ." 
Middletown-___- 0 0 300 8,935 || Janesville : 0 0 O 15.6 
Newark........ 0) 0 0 500 || Kenosha.....- a 0 0 0 6% 
Norwood _..__-- 0 0 12, 12,175 || Madison........| 2,200 1 300 18 2% 
I piecemeal 0 0} 0|| Manitowoc... 0 0 300 1. On) 
ee 0 0 75 575 || Milwaukee____- 0 O 16,025 135% 
Portsmouth. - -- 0 0 1 6,680 || Oshkosh....___- 2, 000 2 0 2% 
ae 0 0 0|| Racine.....--. 7 0 0 0) “1 
Sandusky--_-.--- 0 0 0 || Sheboygan. --- | 4,800 l 0) 14 
Shaker Heights.| 12, 000) 1) 12,425 || Shorewood. --_- 0 0 0 29% 
Springfield __ ___ oo oO 2, 29,234 || South Milwau- | | 
Steubensville__- 0) 0 2, 300 || ee =, 0 0 0 
Struthers__..... 0 0 0 || Superior_......- | 0 0 0 12% 
> Saree 0 0 0 || Two Rivers__.- 0 0 100 343 
ee 15, 000 1) 6,350; 56,050 || Waukesha. --.- 0 0 0 20% 
Warren.......-.. 5, 900) 2 855, 12,510 || Wausau__..___. 0 0 200 OK 
Wooster-_-..... 0 0 0 650 | Wauwatosa ---_- 0 0 250, 1,65 
yO See 0} 0 6 6, 300 West Allis.____- 0 0} 7,100 ) 50 
Youngstown... 0 0 1 16, 755 | |——_—— ——-- . . 
Zanesville -____-. 0 0 5, 840 | Teee.<.... | 494, 087 74, 626, 333 2, 621,07 
mam | ¥ a | 
West North Central States 
Iowa: | Minnesota—Con. 
TS ae 0 0 0 0 || Mankato...----| 0 0 $60; $4, 40 
Boone--.-......-.- 0 0 0; $100 Minneapolis... ._| $25, 300) 7} 10,525) 136,67 
Burlington -.-- 0 0 $200 1, 200 Rochester - - . - -- 0 0 0 8, 600 
Cedar Rapids___| $5, 000 2} 3,350) 18, 660 St. Cloud... -- 0 Oo} 1,500 2, 500 
Council Bluffs-_| 2, 600 1 260 4, 290 Be. eel. ....... 5, 280 1} 4380 56,811 
Davenport- ---.- 4, 500 1 175 9, 319 Winona.........| 2,500 1 300 149 
Des Moines....| 4,700 3} 6,110) 20,506 || Missouri: 
Dubuque--_-.-_-_- 0 0} 2,000 3, 605 Cape Girardeau. 0 500 625 
Fort Dodge----- 0 0 0 1, 100 Columbia - - - - -- 0 0 0 
Iowa City__._-- 0 0} 132,281) 139,078 Hannibal_------ 1, 800 l 100 600 
Marshalltown.-_} 1,400 2 0 1, 400 Independence--. 0 0} 2200; 2m 
Mason City-~.-.- 0 0} 2,045 2, 743 Jefferson City - - 0 0} =, 400 8 (4) 
Muscatine... _-_- 0 0 200 2,303 |} Joplin.......... 0 0} 2,000; 3,98 
Oskaloosa...-.-- 0 0 0 0 | Kansas City....| 22, 500 6; 30,200 77, 
Ottumwa-..___- 0 0; 1,000 1, 500 | Maplewood_-_._- 0 0 0 0 
Sioux City_..._. 11, 000 2} 4,590' 17,090 || Moberly........| 2,000 1} 4,700) 6,70 
Waterloo. -_.._- 0 0 0 0 || St. Charles. ._- 0 0 360, 1, 860 
Kansas: | St. Joseph ...... 3, 500 2 100! 12,389 
Arkansas City..| 2,000 1 300 2, 500 St. Louis. -..--. 04, 400 22) 21,590) 196, él 
Atehison_....._- o @ 575 | Springfield._...- 6,850 3} 38,040, 48,873 
Dodge City....- 0 0 0 0 || Nebraska: 
Eldorado... _- 0 1,130 1,801 || Beatrice......-- 10, 500 3 0} 10,50 
Emporia__.-_--- 1, 500 li 1,575 3,075 || Fremont--_----- 4, 000 1} 6,075 2, 375 
Fort Scott_.___- 1,500) 2 0} 1,500/|| Grand Island__- oO | 5,0 
Hutchinson-.-__- 3, 500 2 45,150) 53,505 | Hastings......_- 0 0 Oo} 1, 500 
Independence-_- 0 0 0 0 } Lincoln.........| 7,250 2 475, 21, 6 
Kansas City....| 5,400 3 700; 10,400 || North Platte__- 0 0 0 ) 
Lawrence__-__--- 0 0! 5, 000 5, 250 | ee 20, 900 9} 18, 425 3, 163 
Leavenworth...| 3,500 2} 350 3,850 || North Dakota: 
Manhattan.-__. 0 0 300 300 ae 1, 000 1 235 3, 500 
Newton... ...... 0 0 275 658 || Grand Forks. -- 0 0 0} = 7, 0 
Pittsburg......- 0 475 475 || Minot.........-. 0 0 500 1, 200 
ee 500 1 0 960 | South Dakota: 
‘Topeka......... 3, 800 1 1,20 7,980 || Aberdeen.....-- 3, 300) 1 0 = 3, 575 
Wichita._...... 500} = 1)_s:«9, 00) 26,108 | += Huron..._-__._- 7 @ 0 ! 
M " pa | Mitchell_.___._. 0 75, 1,775 
Albert Lea... -.- 0 0 2, 250 Rapid City... 0 0} 1,350 2, 
Duluth_______.- 0 0 200/ 74,488 || Sioux Falls.___- 2, 350) 2 9,900) 12,515 
Fari — SERRES* 0 0} 120,350) 123, 550 || —_ 
Hibbing--..-._-- 0 0 0 0 |) 5 RST 365, 030 88) 494, 351/1, 315, 18 
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South Atlantic States 





































































































—> ——_—— ; ——— : -_ — —— 

New residen- | | New residen- 

tial buildings | tial buildings 

Sasa New tied 
Potal \nonresi- gaan. | ) nonresi- tinea. 
“clud. ‘ity and State Fam-) dential| “" \| City and State \Fam- | dential | “" 

in = ll Esti- | ilies | build- | iM. | Esti- | ilies | build- | | /M2 

“Pals mated | pro- | ings ened | mated | pro- | ings pair 
cost jvided cost j|vided 
for i] for 
| 
wd - eee —— 
North Carolina— 
» re: 
$10, 53 een. ‘ 0 0} $20,045) $43, 732 | Continued. 
‘ District of Co- || Rocky Mount-- 0 0} $1,500) $3,100 

7. 10) jumbia: Salisbury Pinal ove 0 0 3, 100 6, 740 

5, 889 Washington... _|$250, 000} 34] 400,151] 915,819 Shelby. .......| $4,000 2 715 4, 715 

1, 50 Florida: os pie“ States ille 0 0 0 0 
15, 60 Gainesville - - 6, 200 5 75 7,175 Thomasville. - 0 0 4, 500 4, 500 

6, 843 Jacksonville - - 9, 750 4) 92,980| 265,035 || Wilmington 0 0 400 1, 200 
18, 255 Key West- - 0 0} 22,930, 24,239 || Wilson - 0 0 0 ae 

1, 00 Miami- ---- 24, 450 14 8, 560 83, 650 Winston-Salem 8, 300 3 2, 340 26, 610 
135, 248 Orlando. - ------ 0 0 275 15,018 |} South Carolina: 

2, 36 Pensacola 950 I 7,200} 21,947 || Anderson 0 0 0 0 

700 St. Augustine 1, 000) | 0 3,364 || Charleston 0 0) 200 6, 255 

9, 14 St. Petersburg. | 0 O} 112,215} 130,515 | Columbia - _- 0 0) 550 2, 986 

2, 25) Sanford - . . - 0 0} 25,010} 25,010 || Florence_. 800 1) 0} 3,400 

Tampa. ---- 0 0 7,725} 38,681 || Greenville ____. 4, 000 2 4, 600 71, 575 
West Palm ||  Greenwood__- 3, 800 2 500 7, 175 
12, 35 Beach. .....-- 0 0} 8,155} 12,255 || Rock Hill_- 1, 000 l 210 1, 485 

345 Georgia: Spartanburg__- 2, 275 2 50 8, 200 

2 0% oe 3, 700) 2 0 4,977 . Sumter ------ 7, 900 7 0 7, 900 

ay Atlanta. .-..-- 24, 900) 8} 274, 268) 381,949 || Virginia: — » 

1, 650 Augusta-.-..---- 0 0} 284,855) 299, 401 Alexandria -_ - 0 0 0 1, 725 
9, 50 Brusnwick . 0} 0 0 1,415 || Charlottesv ille? 0 0 0 1,2 

— Columbus. - -- 0 0 545 4,610 |} Danville. ___- 2, 500) l 100 3, 325 

, 621, 027 a ee 3, 500) 2 0 5, 800 Hopewell _ _ _ - 0 0 0 1, 742 

Savannah - - .-_. 0} 0 65} 34, 750 Lynchburg- -- 7, 300 2) 325 18, 919 

Maryland | Newport News. 0 0 260 3, 930 

Annapolis - - - - a 0 0 6,603 || Norfolk. ____- 11, 448 4 8, 765 48, 965 

Baltimore - - - - 27, 000 7|1,585,700/1, 753,913 || Petersburg 0 0 7, 000 7, 000 

— Cumberland - 0 0 0 825 || Portsmouth... __| 0 0 200} 37,825 

Frederick - - _- -- 3, 500 ] 0 5, 118 Richmond._.___.| 37, 000 5| 4,100] 87,316 

bs Hagerstown - -- 8, 500 l 790 9, 290 Roanoke - - - 0 0 B. 820 

a Salisbury _ - . - -- 0 0 0 0 Suffolk. _____- 0 0 58! 585 

136, 670 North Carolina: Winchester 0 0} 11,500} 11, 500 
hen Asheville. _. 1, 800 | 7,625 9,775 || West Virginia: 

mae Charlotte.......| 10,200)  2| 3,025] 19, 851 | Bluefield ____- oo oO 0} 10,300 

— Concord - . . .- -, 2,200 1 0 2,200 || Charleston _. 0 0 0 6, 935 

_ Durham... | 16,200, 8} 6,150) 43,274 |) Clarksburg.....| 7,500] 2} 225] 8,575 

“al izabet ity. 1, 600 l 0 1, ‘airmont.___--. 

a Fayetteville. _ __ | 0 0) 0 1, 198 Huntington 0| 0} 10,400) 10,590 
ai Gastonia. ___._- 0 0} 1, 200 1, 200 Martinsburg._.| 5, 500 l 0| 13,400 
3, 600 Goldsboro. - -. -- 0 0 0 300 Morgantown - -- 0 0} 3,000 6, 750 
am Greensboro. _ | 805| 17,605 || Parkersburg 0 0} 1,200) 1,500 
aa High Point.....| 1,500} 1 0} 27,350 || Wheeling. -___- 0} —0}-:16, 500} 21, 938 

a > Sa 0 0 450 450 | —____} —— —- — 
— New Bern... .. 0} 0} 16,975] 17, 195 ee... .. 500, 27 3) 129|2,979,414|4, 705, 295 
eal Raleigh. .---_ 0} 0} 8725] 8,72 
1, S60 _—— -——- $$ $______. —_—___—— 
12, 359 ¥ u 
196, 861 South Central States 
48, 875 _- = rene or a Se 2 eee 
10, 500 Alabama: | Kentucky: . 
oo es hak as é 0) 0 $5,000) $5, 200 | Covington_.__- v0 0 0 $1,350 
ry essemer . .... . v 0} 2, 64 Fort Thomas 0 0 0 0 
1, ww Birmingham ___ 0 0} 2,765) 67, 386 } Henderson 0 0 0 vu 
11, boo Decatur aps 0 0 0 0 | . -- " > ' “ << 
) Fairfield 0 ol 0 270 Lexington -- $3, O0U) 2 $4, 150 23, 250 
13, 163 Gadsden....___. 0 0) 0 +4 | Louisville. . Y 2 400) 1) 52,100) 149, 125 
Mobile. ___. snuct @1,7%6 3 100} 11, 581 Middlesboro____ | 0) 0) 0) 0 
3, 560 Montgomery - _- 0 0) 0} 21,632 |, Newport.__..__| 0) 0 1, 000) 1, 000 
, Selma.......... 0 0 0} 1,160 || Owensboro. __-- 0| 0) §5! 825 
1, 20 Tusealoosa. .__. 0 0 0 0 || Paducah........| 2,000 1| 0 4, 300 
Arkansas: | Louisiana: | 
3, 019 E! Dorado_.___- 0 0 0 1,750 || Alexandria. -.__- 0) 760 6, 426 
_! Fort Smith _____ 500) 1 470 6,506 || Lafayette... _- 0 0 0 250 
l, 775 Hot § .---| 3,000 1 0} 12,570 || Monroe_.......- 0) 0| 0) 10, 550 
2, 28) Little --...| 5,000 1 135} 18,708 || New Orleans.__| 17, 950 4) 5,806 50, 965 
2, 519 lexarkana._____ 0 0 0 3,500 || Shreveport. --_- 0| 21,477; 38,790 














3, 140 ’ Not included in totals. 
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South Central States—Continued 
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Mississippi: Texas: 
Clarksdale... __. 0 0} Abilene... .....- $1, 500 1 0 
Columbus... __- 0 0 | Amarillo........ 0 0 0 
Greenville. ____- $850 1 ) Yeas 17, 763 12) $1, 590 
G xs 0 0 Beaumont___-__- 0} 1,410 
Hattiesburg 0 0 Big Spring.___. 0 0 0 
Jackson_-_. 28, 506 5 Brownwood 0 0 0 
Laurel__. 0 0 | Cleburne... 0 0 0 
Vicksburg. __._- 0 0 Corpus Christi.| 12, 550 ll 0 

Oklahoma Corsicana... 0 0 100 
p. va se 1, 500 1 Dallas___..- : 65, 800 23) 16,950 
Ardmore. _..._. 0 0 Del Rio. ____- 0 0 440 
Bartlesville... _. 0 0 El Paso.........| 12,100 3} 3,340 
Chickasha___-__-. 0 0 Fort Worth_.. 2, 200 2} 20, 500) 
eS ay 500 1 Galveston......| 5, 800 4) 1,751! 
McAlester_____- 0 0 Harlingen... _. 0 O| 4, 550) 
Muskogee. _____ 0 0 Houston__.___- 154, 150 59) 41, 335 
Oklahoma City_| 88, 575 23 Marshall. _.___. 0 0 290 
Ponca City... _- 0 0 Palestine... ___. 8, 350 3 0 
Sapulpa...__._- 0 0 | ae 0 0 0 
Seminole... ___- 500 BI t.. xr 0 0 600 
Shawnee.._. 0 0 | San Angelo_.__. 0 0 0 
ae 25, 400 6 San Antonio...._| 13, 800 12] 58, 808 

Tennessee: Sherman.......| 3,195 2} 8,143 
Chattanooga___. 700) 1 Sweetwater____. 0 0 0 
Jackson__.___- 0 0 || Temple... 3, 250 2 600 
Johnson City__. 0 0 Tyler 2a ees 18, 650 14 612 
Kingsport. __._- 0 0 ae 1, 000 1 820 
Knoxville_......| 3,720 6 Wichita Falls___ 0 0 0 
Memphis_____-_- 6, 5 
Nashville.......| 15, 4 Total.......| 535, a 217| 525, 836 1 

Mountain and Pacific States 

Arizona: | California—Con. | 
Phoenix ---_..... 0 0 $585, $15,975 Sacramento... $24, 800 5) $3,317 
7G; «+... $6, 200 2| 27,280) 52,610 Salinas_.......- 0 0} 12,027) 

California: San Bernardino 0 0} 6,550 
Alhambra_.-_._- 9, 675 4| 7,425) 25,965 San Diego... _. 29, 750 10} 308, 520 
Anaheim... -. 2, 500 1 0 3, 681 San Francisco..| 147, 500 48| 155, 322 
Bakersfield ____. | 24, 000 6; 125,300} 157, 495 San Leandro.... 0 0} 4, 100 
Berkeley._......| 11,000 2} 43,199} 66,479 San Jose_....... 22, 885 4} 107, 785 
Beverly Hills...| 42,700 9} 44,100) 100, 900 San Mateo.._... 0 0 0 
Burbank... ___. 10, 800 5| 4,200) 16,900 Santa Ana._____ 8, 500 2) 5, 500}. 
Burlingame..._. 11, 500 2 0} 13, 600 Santa Barbara... 0 0 275 
Eureka_.-__-.__- 1, 500 1 550| 5, 375 Santa Cruz__... 16, 769 3) 3,075 
Fresno......--- 14, 500/ 3} 25,592} 116,576 || SantaMonica__| 8,200} 3] 9, 430 
Fullerton. _..... 0 0 175 , 500 Santa Rosa-.._- 5, 300 2 25 
Gardena.__.___. 3, 500 1} 2,090) 6,085 South Gate____- 3, 000 2 0 
Glendale- -____- 38,880} 10} 20,115) 63,730 || South Pasadena 18, 640 2 350 
Huntington Stockton______. 0 0 2, 170 

lect cce 5,000) 1) 13,460} 22,220 || Vallejo. --....- —— oo 

Inglewood ___._-. 3, 000 1} 86,500; 90,914 Colorado: SCS 
Long Beach _.. 15, 100 11} 25,155) 1€2,990 Boulder 0 0 90 
Los Angeles. ___| 567,465) 184) 143,428) 990, 185 Colorado! 
Modesto... .._.. 0 0| 2,350 §, 298 Springs 0 0 885 
Monrovia... ... OF OL, 2} 882 || «= Denver.........| 49,000' 8] 18, 990) 
Oakland... _.__- 64, 270 17 364, 160} 507,840 Fort Collins. ___| : 0 0 . 0| 
Ontario-........| 1,000, 2 0, (6275 || Grand Junction | 1, 000 i 0| 
Palo Alto_.....- 31, 500 5 850 36, 345 Greeley | , 700 1 195 
Pasadena. .----.. 24, 900 5} 29,531) 76, 963 Pushio.... | 0 0 800 
Pomoma......... Lo Hh ee tC. Trinidad... .... 0 0 
Redlands.-_.___. 850 1 0} 10,087 || taaho: | 
Richmond...--- 0 0 2, 790 Bolse...........! 7 0 150! 
Riverside... _... 4,1 1 1 11, 872 Pocatello... __.- 0 0 0) 
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Mountain and Pacific States—Continued 








New residen- | New residen- | 
tial buildings | \ | tial buildings | 
~ New | Total 
, nonresi-| ( olud- 
« g City and State a dential | ing 
esti- | ilies | build- : Esti- | ilies | build- | ; 
mated | pro-| ings repairs) mated | pro- | ings | TPF 
vided cost |vided | 
for for | 


| New | 
: Total eee 
| nonresi-) (4, 

City and State | Fam-| dential | ‘inelud- | 








Montana: | Washington: | 
a 





Anaconda. ---- Aberdeen... $1, 260 
Oo , 250) 2) 235) 3! Bellingham..-. 25, 055 
Great Falls----.| f 27! 250 | Bremerton.-.. $i ; 24, 670 
Helena----- . 3: i Hoquiam 25 375 
Missoula. - - -- ¢ 50 || Longview -- ‘i 0 3, 825 
Nevada: Port Angeles_.-- 200 600 
Reno ae 300) | Seattle... _- 5, 250) 5,915) 171,774 
New Mexico: Spokane___.___- é 2, 285; 133, 041 
Albuquerque. - | 230) Tacoma. .-..--- i) | 2,095) 32,490 
Oregon: || Walla Walla__-_- 275 5, 700 
Astoria | Wenatchee---- | 100 1,115 
Fugene....---.- | 1, 935) | Yakima..._.... 250, 10, 075 
Klamath Falls_- 550 || Wyoming: 
Medford 850 ; Cheyenne. - - -- | 4, 000) 509) 6, 182 
‘ 18, 540) 7 





Total... .__|1,349,084| 
| 


407 | 1,828,575/4, 884, 608 


1, 200) 
1, 000) 
Rs ae 








Hawaii 








| 
New resi- Families | New non- | Total (in- 
dential provided | residential | including 


buildings for buildings repairs) 


Al —— a ; 


Honolulu ' | $66,751) 31| $8,045, $88, 606 





Building Operations in Principal Cities, 1933 
Part 1. General Summary 


INCE January 1933, the Bureau of Labor Statistics has been 
collecting monthly data concerning building operations from all 
cities in the United States having a population of 10,000 or over. 
For the calendar year 1932, however, data were collected from cities 
having a population of 25,000 or over. Comparisons for the 2 years 
are therefore available only for cities in the larger population group. 
The cost figures as shown in the following tables are as estimated 
by the prospective builder on applying for his permit to build. No 
land costs are included. Only building projects within the corporate 
limits of the cities enumerated are shown. The States of Illinois, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, and Penn- 
sylvania, through their departments of labor, are cooperating with 
the Bureau in the collection of these data. 
Table 1 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, of 
hew nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, 
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and of total building operations in 364 identical cities of the | ited 
States having a population of 25,000 or over, by geographic divi Ons, 
for the calendar years 1932 and 1933. 

TABLE 1.—ESTIMATED COST OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERA 


AND REPAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 364 IDENTIC 4). Cy 
IES, AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN 1932 AND 1933, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVI-. 


\ 
\ 
































































































New residential buildings 
ve New nonresidential! 
, Families provided ings, estimated | 
Estimated cost for in new dwell- 
Geographic divisions ings 
| Per- Per- Per. 
1932 1933 | cot | 1932 | 1933 — 1932 1933 ent 
change; ices oe 
oa | Me ORE Oe os 3 . 
New England_________ _|$12, 081, 002/$10, 581, 856) —12. 4! 2, 566) 2, 061; —19.7 $18, 218, 034 $11, 956, 224 14 
Middle Atlantic_____- 36, 584, 064) 44, 900, 975) 22. 7| 8, 541/12, 469) +46. 0) 87, 064, 793) 46, 759, 96 if 
East North Central. _. 14, 054, 054) 8, 429, 481) —40. 0) 3,099) 1,910) —38. 4) 46, 983, 390) 17, 698, 14 
West North Central 8, 868, 126) 6, 096, 227) —31. 3) 2,516) 1,799) —28. 5) 15, 680, 348| 16,813, 569 47 » 
South Atlantic. __.__- 13, 326, 157| 7, 939,893) —40. 4! 3, 404) 2, 262! — 33. 5| 69,915, 053) 14, 608, 40s 74 
South Central_____. 7, 292, 285} 5, 688, 281) —22. 0) 3, 281) 2,637) —19. 6| 29,031, 337) 16, 825, 839 W 
Mountain and Pacific __| 22, 409, 741) 16, 365, 380) —27. 0) 7, 290) 5, 286) —27. 5) 31, 948, 421) 66, 893, SIS +109. 4 
. ae .-.-|114, 615, 429) 100, 002, 093) — 12. 7\30, 697\28, 424| —7. 4 298, 841, 376/191, 555, 969 















Additions, alterations, and repairs, 

































estimated cost Total construction, estimated cost 
ae at ‘ehonpe” 
Geographic divisions a | Per- | be of 
on cent a - cent |“ 

1932 1933 of 1932 1933 of 
change) change 
oS Ser iG. See — 

New England __. $14, 231,196) $12,031,990) —15.5) $44,530,232) $34,570,070) —22.4 f 

Middle Atlantic_- 37, 539, 835) 44, 024, 592} +17.3| 161,188,692) 135, 685,532) —15.s 

East North Central___- 16, 449, 682 14, 476, 294, —12. 0) 77, 487, 126 40, 603,921; —47.' 

West North Central 6, 305, 866 6,055,420; —4.0| 30,854,340, 28,965,216, —6. | 
South Atlantic... _,.-- 13, 658, 372 12, 397, 626, —9. 2 96, 899, 582! 34, 945, 927) —63.9 4 
South Central-_.--_-__- 7, 789, 873 7, 775, 825) —0.2 44, 113, 495) 30, 289, 945) —31.3 y 
Mountain and Pacific. _- 14, 795, 124 20, 260, 839) +-36. 9 69, 153, 286; 103, 520,037) +49.7 as 
se 110, 769, 948 117, 022, 586, +5. 6 524, 226, 7 408, 580,648 —22. | if 








Permits were issued in these 364 cities, during the calendar year 
1933, for buildings to cost $408,580,648, a decrease of 22.1 percent as 
compared with 1932. Decreases were shown in 6 of the 7 geographic 
divisions. In the Mountain and Pacific States, however, there was 2 
decided increase, caused mainly by two large bridges being erected in 
San Francisco Harbor. 
Residential buildings decreased 12.7 percent, comparing 1933 with 
1932. The Middle Atlantic was the only geographic division in which 
an increase was shown in the estimated cost of residential buildings. 
This increase was brought about by the erection of several J:arge 
apartment houses in New York City. 
. The estimated cost of new nonresidential buildings decreased 335.9 
percent. There was an increase of 5.6 percent in the value of ad«i- 
tions, alterations, and repairs to existing buildings. This incre: -e, 
however, was confined to 2 of the 7 geographic divisions. 
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Tuble 2 shows the value of contracts awarded for public buildings 
by the various agencies of the United States Government and by the 
different State governments for the calendar years 1932 and 1933, by 
geo! aphie divisions. 


rapie 2e—-CONTRACTS FOR PUBLIC BUILDINGS AWARDED BY THE UNITED STATES 


GOVERNMENT AND BY STATE GOVERNMENTS, 1932 AND 1933, 


DIVISIONS 





—— 


Geographic division 


New England 

Middle Atlantic 

East North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 

South Central 
Mountain and Pacific 





Contracts awarded by 


Federal Government 


1932 


$5, 089, 242 | 


25, 477, 478 
18, 952, 275 
8, 794, 099 


61, 422, 782 | 


15, 889, 660 


14, 224, 226 | 


1933 


$3, 314, 937 


22, 551, 618 | 


3, 339, 284 
6, 371, 689 
15, 987, 005 
18, 494, 243 
15, 303, 561 


BY GEOGRAPHIC 


State governments 


1932 


$2, 610, 981 | 
20, 915, 986 | 
6, 340, 544 | 


733, 112 

, 312, 038 
10, 902, 062 
4, 446, 892 


1933 


$1, 151, 260 
13, 769, 020 
3, 826, 838 
1, 354, 389 
3, 163, 094 
3, 686, 046 
3, 669, 031 


eG. « --| 149,849,762 | 185, 367, 337 53, 261, 615 30, 619, 678 


! Includes $5,000 not allocated by geographic divisions. 


There was a decrease in the value of public buildings for which 
contracts were awarded during that year, as compared with 1932. 
[t must be borne in mind, however, that the public-work program did 
not have much influence on Government buildings until the last 3 
months of the year. 

There was also a decrease shown in the value of contracts awarded 
for State buildings, comparing 1933 with 1932. Whenever a contract 
was awarded by either the Federal Government or a State government 
for buildings in a city having a population of 25,000 or over, the value 
of such contract is included in tables 1 and 3. 

Table 3 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, of 
new nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, 
and of total building operations in each of the 364 cities for which 
reports were received for the calendar years 1932 and 1933. 

Reports were received from 56 cities in the New England States, 73 
cities in the Middle Atlantic States, 96 cities in the East North Cen- 
tral States, 25 cities in the West North Central States, 40 cities in the 
South Atlantic States, 36 cities in the South Central States, and 38 
cities in the Mountain and Pacific States. 

While decreases in indicated expenditures for total building opera- 
tions were shown in 6 of the 7 geographic divisions, comparing per- 
mits issued during the 2 years under discussion, a number of cities 
showed large increases; for example, New York, Peoria, IIl., St. Louis, 
Mo., Lexington, Ky., and San Francisco, Calif. 
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TaBLe 3.--ESTIMATED COST OF NEW RESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS, NEW WN: REs] TABI 
DENTIAL BUILDINGS, AND TOTAL CONSTRUCTION, 1982 AND ‘1983, BY (.() DE? 
Cont 
New England States 
E stimated cost of 
| Cae ee Ba a, es 
; ... | New residential |New nonresidential Total alterations 1m , 
State and city buildings buildings and repairs Potal cons ry 
1932 1933 1932 1933 1932 1933 1932 
Connecticut 
Bridgeport - - -- - -- .| $506, 100 | $340,951 | $577, 435 $80, 659 | $165, 597 | $144, 420 |$1, 249, 132 S566, (ay - 
Bristol. __.-- _..--| 51,277] 42,300] 27,367] 31,585 | 36,048| 56,035 | 114,692 20 on Ne 
Greenwich -_--_.---- 469,900 | 494,700 | 362,660 | 313,010 | 236,519 196, 695 | 1, 069, O79 4. 405 
Hartford... .....-.- 209, 150 | 83, 000 /1, 017, 676 | 257,456 | 841,396 | 524,003 | 2,068,222 | | si4' 4, Atlant 
Meriden.........-.| 137,500 | 115,050 | 117,876 | 117,008 | 83,598 | 90,905 | 338,974 22) yg Bayon: 
New Britain.....-.} 111,300} 27,500 | 99,575 | 49,095 | 106,200 | 184,457 | 317,075 | 261 iy) Bellev: 
New Haven_.------ 433,100 | 141,810 /|1, 726, 525 [1,471,793 | 289,652 | 296,199 | 2, 449, 277 19. sp Bloom 
New London....._-| 230,400 | 348, 500 | "233, 523 | ' 462,045 | 85,282 | 242,762 | "549,205 | 10s; 4° ME Camd 
Norwalk...........| 418,320 | 391,800} 85,180 | 80,305 | 143,940) 101,292 | 647, 440 | ae Cliftor 
Geamere........... 110, 200 88,350 | 147,915 116,550 | 156,060 | 193, 000 414, 175 | 07 O09 Fast ( 
Torrington. ------- | 44, 000 23, 500 37, 487 60, 605 76, 145 65,217 | ~ 157, 632 | 149, 309 Elizab 
Waterbury.........| 95,100} 146,600 | 111,783 60,525 | 102, 460 78, 810 309, 343 285, 43s Garfie 
West Hartford.....| 729,117 | 545,305 | 68,575 | 310,465 | 133,396 | 168,536 | 931,088 | |, (214 Hacke 
Maine Hobok 
rving 
a : 87, 700 36, 250 25, 910 19, 415 68, 689 20, 245 182, 299 75, it a 
Rewweee............ 74, 900 84, 100 49, 000 238, 300 61, 500 20, 850 185, 400 43, 25 Kearn 
Portland-_-___- .....-| 212,975 126,100 | 450,017 250, 533 | 404, 490 160, 007 | 1, 067, 482 536, 64 Mont 
Massachusetts . asta 
Arlington - -----..--- _ 483,600 | 382, 025 65, 360 62, 995 40, 898 56, 930 589, 858 FL, 954 Coane 
Beverly ------ — | 118,700 | 142,000; 57,020 | 43,060} 94,850] 133, 164 270, 570 518, 24 Passai 
Boston !__._._----- 1, 552, 250 |1, 617, 300 |5, 264, 309 |2, 020, 827 |4, 878, 935 |3, 924, 009 |11, 695,494 | 7. S62 1y Pater: 
eae 94, 500 51,300 | 277, 239 97, 795 123, 436 176, 411 495, 175 525, 50s Perth 
Brookline ----.....- 613,300 | 734,100 | 69,785 36, 233 | 655,044 | 194.805 | 1, 338, 129 965, 13 Plain! 
Cambridge-- 160, 000 42, 000 [1,277,275 | 902,374 539, 883 376, 153 | 1,977, 158 1, 320, 527 Trent 
IR. 0 ano sue +as™ 30, 200 9, 000 185, 280 124, O91 72, 006 100, 233 287, 486 233, 324 Uniot 
Saieaess mene eeeee 31, 900 35, 500 32, 860 90, 365 45, 250 53, 720 110, 010 179, 5a West 
aE 24, 000 11, 600 29, 945 118, 428 67, 300 85, 855 121, 245 215, 8& West 
Fall River. eae 46, 850 24,400 | 235, 200 33, 734 165, 194 124, 602 447, 334 182. 734 
Fitehburg......-.-- 65,300 | 28,850| 43,451 | 26,113 | 55,954 | 31,654! 164,705 86. 617 
Haverhill - - - .----- 22, 700 34, 325 532 20, 128 60, 450 66, 070 131, 682 120, 52 
Holyoke. - -. ...---- 62,500 | 37,000| 101,375 | 46,450| 73,350 | 101,625 | 237,225 185, 073 Alba: 
: Lawrence.........-| 23,500 51,550 | 127,960 18, 753 83, 078 121, 241 234, 538 11, 4 Amst 
: See 57, 000 92, 200 20, 230 25, 805 89, 427 132, 650 166, 657 250, 655 Aubu 
Lynn____. _....--| 98,600} 67,980} 369,902 | 98,448 | 271,513 251,932! 740,015 418, 360 Bing! 
Malden. ------ ...| 124,400 49, 300 15, 675 30,090 | 112, 126 65, 108 252, 201 144, 40s Bufs 
: Medford. _....- .- ~.| 258,000 | 222,800 113, 250 28,785 | 89, 360 74, 880 460, 610 326, 465 Elmi 
New Bedford......| 19,200} 15,000} 82,625| 48,960 | 92,380) 168,700| 194,205 232, 66 Jame 
Newton_.-...-.----- 845, 000 (1,379,000 | 291, 220 73,154 | 204,508 | 227,419 | 1,340,728 | 1, 679,573 King 
Pittsfield__- ..| 246,600 | 186,600 | 81,062) 120,745 | 99,255 | 122,050 | 426,917 129, 305 Lock 
Quincy - . --| 253,486 | 264,600 | 246,073 | 68,120 | 187,081 | 163,534 | 686,640) 49, 24 Mou 
OO SS ae 28, 800 46, 100 20, 185 28,200 | 139,925 | 77,805 188, 910 152, 195 New 
ms? > +. © RR  ocbenearaes dame 144, 200 77,500 | 482,790 250,075 | 210,358 | 191,892 837, 348 519, 467 New 
Somerville. -------- ¥, 700 26,500 | 417, 204 88, 386 128, 760 119,457 | 555,754 234, 323 New 
; Springfield ------.-- 223, 350 93,645 | 511,110) 459,970 | 286,646 | 193,746 1,021, 106 747, 361 Th 
/ Taunton--.-.-...-.--.- 40, 855 5,700 | 233, 000 17, 947 74, 102 61,420 | 347, 957 R5, 067 Br 
Waltham..........| 103,750 | 122,075 | “98.735 | 284/263 | 37,431 | 51,905 | 229,916 |  4:K.24 M 
Watertown.-_....--- 58, 500 24,400 | 106,115 20, 700 38, 465 72, 740 | , 208, 080 117, 84 Qu 
Worcester......-.-- 576,500 | 337,365 | 649,414 | 503,129 | 356,893 | 321,620 | 1, 582, 807 | 1, 162, 114 Ri 
New Hampshire | Pon 
i Concord... ...--.-- 63,737 | 76,950 | 24,837 | 272,961 | 35,200| 27,280 123,774 77, 191 Roe! 
Manchester - - 165,635 | 137,350 266 | 109,393 | 155,995 | 135, 513 716, 896 | 82, 256 Sche 
Rhode Island | Tren 
i *. 
Central Falls.....-- 4, 200 18, 400 8, 495 3, 780 39, 910 49, 235 52, 605 | 1, 415 Utic 
Cranston__......--- 345,900 | 232,800 | 192,130, 60,388 | 43,765 30, 587 581, 795 | 32 775 Wat 
East Providence 158,250 | 126,200 | 209,910 | 140,173 99, 009 87, 982 467, 169 M4, 355 Whi 
Newport._--.-.---- 135, 600 | 100, 950 83,810 | 202, 246 87,841 | 204, 210 307, 251 17, 408 Yon 
Pawtucket -._.--..- 125,500 | 54,800| 102,630 | 152,897| 60, 64, 857 288, 190 72. 554 
Providence. -_------- 568,900 | 296,500 | 466, 426 |1, 096,650 |1, 153,301 | 932,185 | 2,188,717 | 2,525,3 ] 
Woonsocket.---.-.-- 50, 000 23, 400 18, 640 36,859 | 147,040 82, 823 215, 680 43, O82 n 
Vermont Alte 
Burlington_-------- 125,000 | 266,975 33,025 | 74,225) 44,155 30,575 | 202,180 1, 775 - 
- — ie 
Total, New Eng- R Eas 
ow SRS Si vil 12,081,002 |10,581,856 18,218,034 | 11,956,224 | 14,231,196 |12,031,990 |44, 530, 232 | 34,070 U7) Erie 
Percent of change-.|---------- EEO ideoessene EW lenwasédaus ~15.5 |.-......... 22.4 
— a7 
/ ! Applications filed im 
I 
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TapLe 3.—-ESTIMATED COST OF NEW RESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS, NEW NONRESI- 
DEN TIAL BUILDINGS, AND TOTAL CONSTRUCTION, 1932 AND 1933, BY CITIES— 
Continued 


Estimated cost of 





New residential | New nonresidential| Total alterations Total construction: 
buildings buildings and repairs ; ™ 


State and city 








1932 1933 1932 1933 1932 1933 








New Jersey 





Atlantic City -- $72, 950 $6, 000 | $159, 394 | $161, 124 | $592, 366 | $236,078 | $824, 710 $403, 202 
Bayonne 43, 000 29, 500 37,875 | 132,690 | 113,869 | 141,212/ 194,744 303, 402 
Belleville... __. 56, 050 32, 400 43, 915 36, 874 31,468 | 28, 565 | 131, 433 97, 839 
Bloomfield _ 377,500 | 167,000 | 100,100! 270,350 34, 200 36, 400 511, 800 3, 750 
Camden.....---- 35, 925 3,000 | 291,682) 118,945 117,609| 100,699 | 445, 216 222, 644 
Clifton....----- 387,100 | 147,800} 110,440 98, 555 50, 039 59, 667 547, 579 306, 022 
East Orange... 120, 200 44,690 | 341, 826 56,826 | 202,800 | 156, 265 664, 826 257, 781 
Flizabeth. __- 210,000 | 157,900 | 140,500! 335, 000 34,500 | 124,672 | 385, 000 17, 572 
Garfield 64, 900 30, 500 81, 625 9,475 | 34,875 39,900 | 181, 400 9, 875 
Hackensack 65, 120 33,918 | 833, 483 25, 582 | 163, 486 81, 292 062, O89 , 792 
Hoboken...........] 15,000 0} 294,100 3,200 | 176,599 | 162,520 | 485, 699 35, 720 
Irvington - - -- 135, 800 56,000 | 146,911 87, 105 83,364) 56,121 | 366,075 99, 226 
Jersey City_-. 377,300 | 154,600 | 400,457 | 441,050 | 392,780 | 534,489 | 1, 170,537 , 130, 139 
Kearny............] 45,000 5,000 | 323, 715 48, 465 | 25,070} 29,525 | 393, 785 2, 990 
Montelair- _-- - - 295,550 | 296,200} 110,990 29,376 | 151,878 | 135,085 | 558, 418 0, 661 
Newark..____- 549, 700 | 750, 670 |3, 869, 519 |3,013, 408 | 990,987 | 829,871 | 5,410,206 | 4, 593" 949 
New Brunswick 10, 000 32, 400 31, 118 7, 500 74, 817 96,527 | 115, 935 | 36, 427 
Orange....____- 29, 500 8,500 | 208, 882 33,459 | 112,736 | 242,049 351,118 284, 008 
Passaic... ___- 70, 800 65,600 | 133,580 | 105,587 | 246,816 | 184,235 451, 196 355, 422 
Paterson - : 140,251 | 113,150 | 600,068 | 264,947 | 436,541 | 357,481 | 1, 176, 860 735, 578 
Perth Amboy-- 10, 136 22,500 | 152, 845 91, 735 58,056 | 47,355 221, 037 161, 590 
Plainfield _ - -- 225,350 | 172, 596 56, 168 40, 216 80,433 | 238, 204 361, 951 451, 106 
Trenton... __- 118, 300 41,350 | 381,347 | 176,717 | 207,816! 193, 404 707, 463 411, 471 
Union City_____- 1, 200 12,000 | 455, 450 27,350 | 167,496 | 131, 080 624, 146 170, 430 
West New York... 5, 000 24, 000 5, 850 12, 400 85, 880 98, 580 96, 730 134, 980 
West Orange.......| 335,100} 193,335 | 511,973 17, 325 78, 223 49, 041 925, 296 259, 701 


New York 








Albany -...--.|l, 278, 180 | 665,900 |2, 210,299 | 325,755 | 412,186 | 529,790 | 3, 895, 665 521, 445 
Amsterdam....____.| 96,049 85, 800 52, 712 50, 979 5, 930 21,710 154, 691 158, 489 
Auburn..._....__._| 59, 800 64,400 | 126, 030 43, 230 78,527 | 106, 059 264, 357 213, 689 
Binghamton_._.___| 180,775 166,475 | 873, 651 317,404 | 429,167 | 380, 441 , 483, 593 864, 320 
-| 566,745 | 241, 350 |2, 760, 657 |1, 246,374 | 739,253 | 883,097 | 4,066,655 | 2,370, 821 
Elmira.............| 59,085 7,500 |1, 275,190 | 106,424 | 137,114 | 185,200 | 1, 471. 389 299, 124 
Jamestown......._..| 80, 750 21,200 | 420,465 | 140,955 80, 719 55, 439 581, 934 217, 504 
Kingston.......____ 3, 139,250 | 314,319 75, 465 92,074 | 137,312 510, 043 352, 027 
Lockport o 10, 950 63, 300 93, 422 8, 817 25, 690 77, 117 130, 062 
Mount Vernon y 349, 800 | 308,070 160, 970 145, 947 96, 751 677, 317 607, 521 
Newburgh 1 146,400 | 101, 050 27,250 | 101, 085 97, 318 274, 135 270, 968 
New Rochelle..___- 324,490 | 260, 623 88,855 | 139,677} 111,741 715, 300 525, O86 
New York City: | 
The Bronx !_____ _|3, 853, 670 |15,838,435 |2, 172, 880 |2, 120, 625 |2, 854, 225 |2, 810, 693 8, 880,775 | 20, 769, 753 
Brooklyn ! 6, 335, 750 |5, 150, 850 |7, 772, 530 |4, 695, 245 |6, 287, 439 |9, 162, 341 |20, 395.719 | 19, 008. 436 
Manhattan !_____|2, 400, 000 |5, 284, 000 |19,876,852 | 10,812,222 |8, 219, 645 12,107,381 496, 497 203, 603 
Queens !._____ ___|7, 676, 785 |6, 970, 840 |5, 154, 278 |4, 570, 772 |3, 150, 873 |3, 260, 496 5, 981, 936 , 802, 108 
_Richmond ! 739,085 | 542,995 |1, 401,046 |2, 759,947 | 956,530] 474,035 | 3,096,661 | 3.776.977 
Niagara Falls... ___ 112,600 | 423,034 98,317 | 312,871 | 229, 664 904, 333 440, 581 
Poughkeepsie. _____ 7. 103, 500 28,710 | 493,113 | 178, 023 60, 509 453, 483 657, 122 
Rochester : 126, 300 |2, 513, 426 |1, 462,438 | 610,504 | 495,373 | 3,556,965 | 2,078, 111 
} Jeu, . 86, 125 353,308 | 254,561 | 220, 499 598, 845 659, 932 
ae a 257, 350 161,170 | 451,137 | 227,381 597, 657 645, 901 
ser ot 204, 900 75,555 | 115,861 | 189, 791 723, 011 470, 246 
WG & eae 209, 300 230,520 | 192,615 | 179,580| 432,770 619, 400 
Watertown... 14, 800 46,010 | 107,133 62, 316 228, 022 123, 126 
White Plains... __- 195, 150 116,467 | 111, 271 87,552 | 636, 238 399, 169 
Yonkers 1, 237, 600 610, 230 | 452,229 | 297,544 | 2,504,878 | 2, 145.374 


Pennayloania 








Allentown 


433, 126 174, 484 189, 881 002, 601 673, 807 
Altoona 


27, 245 72, 774 78, 696 169, 817 118, 541 
19, 700 65, 313 33, 324 238, 534 99, 774 
17, 650 21, 590 31, 320 126, 193 63, 070 
39, 818 44, 883 122, 374 506, 203 191, 792 
267,189 | 244,738 | 191,815 673, 337 544, 054 
171,410 | 417,500 | 246, 320 695, 079 463, 620 
79,465 | 118,866 | 122,853 410, 701 362, 322 
32,625 44,850! 41,072 138, 917 82, 197 


BS . 


sSZes5us8 





Harrisburg 
Hazleton... 
Johnstown... 























eSarBes 


! Applications filed. 


< 
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TABLE 3.—ESTIMATED COST OF NEW RESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS, NEW Ni 


DENTIAL BUILDINGS, AND TOTAL CONSTRUCTION, 1932 AND 1933, BY 





State and city 





Pennsylrania— 
Continued 


Lancaster. ___-_-- 
Lebanon. _.__..-- 
McKeesport. _ _ - 
Nanticoke __. 
New Castle_. 
Norristown. __- 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Reading. ___. 
Scranton. 

Sharon. ___- 
Wilkes-Barre. 


Wilkinsburg. ‘i 


Williamsport... _- 
pA REET Fs EN, 


Total, Middle 
Atlantic__- 


Percent of change. _|_______- 








Estimated cost of 























New residential |New nonresidential | 1 Total alterations 
buildings buildings MH and repairs 
1932 1933 1932 1933 1932 1933 

| 
| 
| 
$45, 500 87,000 | $234, 700 $76, 500 | $81, 9035 $57, 665 
33, 750 16, 000 | &, 300 7, 300 | 4, 100 0 
20,550} 32,675 | 222,688 | 25.308| 105,763] 77,743 
111,020 76, 632 | 43, 600 9, 000 | 60, 320 16, 738 
40,800 | 34,800! 323,615 | 36,845 12,335 | 39,450 
19, 144 0 |1, 117, 407 63, 190 48, 045 179, 750 
2, 145, 735 |1, 924, 950 |13,358,514 |6, 407, 026 |2, 358, 412 13, 766, 941 
753, 900 514, 650 |7, 131,038 |1, 105, 799 |1, 249, 716 |1, 074, 248 
159, 000 50, 000 121,115 110, 190 198, 074 166, 411 | 
200, 775 102, 856 |1, 577, 954 155, 226 346, 89S 199, 700 
7,7 40, 500 5, 408 16, 850 9, 830 6, 415 
118, 315 360, 899 470, 899 139, 908 190, 695 217, 887 
35, 700 24, 400 8, 965 17, 495 32, 911 24, 071 
29, 100 52, 850 472, 654 392, 106 168, 801 99, 364 
95, 800 56, 600 43, 709 180, 711 95, O85 154, 444 
_..|36,584,064 (44,900,975 |87,064,793 |46,759,965 wey 835 (44,024,592 
: +22.7 J ctbeukk ec arte +17.3 


| 
| 


$362, 135 
46, 150 | 
349, 001 
214, 940 
376, 750 
1, 185, 496 


117, 862, 661 | 12.¢ 


| 9, 134, 654 
478, 189 
2, 125, 627 
22, 938 
779, 909 
77, 576 
670, 555 
235, 494 


2 
| 
| 





161,188,692 |135, 





Illinois 


Bellevilie______- : 
Berwyn___- 
Bloomington. --- ‘ 


Citicago.........., 
COPE ....<.----. 


Spe Gaene.s---: 


—- seis bee’ 
aukegan_-_____._- 


Indiana 


Anderson... __._--- 


Indianapolis - -_---- 
Kokomo- -_---_.---- 


Michigan City___-- 
Mishawaka. ______- 





$37, 580 
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13, 450 
320, 230 





493, 701 





$90, 100 | $90, 930 
23, 890 54, 043 
29, 785 16, 387 
25, 065 26, 740 

176, 400 79, 000 

2, 790, 678 |2, 435, 574 
29, 990 16, 995 
64, 728 53, 386 
96, 165 37, O84 
52, 273 64, O88 
28, 170 72, 831 
61,850 | 445, 250 
12, 800 200 
44, 471 157, 132 

2, 245 22, 722 
18, 654 66, 549 
56,555 | 106, 180 

1,440, 500 | 153, 618 
19, 409 72, 762 
19,650 | 117, 835 
30, 177 95, 326 

334, 326 | 314, 428 
27, 070 34, 578 

0 27, 237 

149, 810 19, 400 
12, 595 41, 154 
33,962 | 115, 684 

498,445 | 147, 356 
61, 665 14, 525 
67, 497 57, 469 

939,215 | 603, 231 
10, 875 23, 616 
47, 950 11, 570 

183, 745 42, 428 
12, 965 88, 470 

8, 592 14, 385 
26, 058 57, 610 
44, 900 , 150 

164,270 | 101,815 

55, 688 91, 








109, 721 


$165, 027 
130, 458 
170, 942 
100, 029 
295, 500 

12, 880, 605 
66, 040 
602, 749 
178, 626 
272, 138 
177, 136 
789, 450 
600 


306, 532 
177, 133 
161, 609 


112, 877 
76, 392 
94, 574 

484, 610 

1, 622, 569 
129, 765 
151, 658 

2, 545, 602 

56, 494 
84, 920 
72, 043 

153, 120 
33, 208 

128, 983 
88, 100 

493, 395 

614, 886 








Total const: 
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BUILDINGS, 


NEW 


893 


NONRESI- 
1932 AND 1933, BY CITIES— 





tate and city 


\fichigan 


Ann Arbor. -- 
Battle Creek - - -- 
Bay City 
Dearborn 

Detroit 

Flint. 

Grand Rapids 
Hamtramck 
Highland Park -. 
Jackson sodas 
Kalamazoo--- ---- 
Lansing 

Muskegon 
Pontiac - - 

Port Huron - 
Royal Oak--- 
Saginaw - - - 
Wyandotte - 


Ohio 


Akron 

Ashtabula - . 

Canton 

Cincinnati - . 

Cleveland_- 

Cleveland Heights. 

Columbus. ia 

Dayton - . _- 

Rast Cleveland__- 
Re 
amilton _. 

Lakewood _ 

i a 

Repel es 

Mansfield __ 

Marion. ...._- 

Massillon. _____- 

Middletown.___- 


Portsmouth. _- 
Springfield __ 
Steubenville 
Toledo___. 
Warren _. er 
Youngstown _. 
Zanesville 


Wisconsin 


Eau Claire___- 
Fond du Lac_- 
Green Bay__ 
Kenosha 


Milw aukee._ 
Oshkosh - - 


New residential 
buildings 





Estimated cost of 





New nonresidential 
buildings 





1932 1933 


$72, 400 
13, 600 
46, 550 
78, 814 

1, 310, 989 
34, 400 
50, 500 

6, 500 
500 

19, 750 
49, 550 
8, 500 
11, 200 
0 

6, 200 
14, 500 
37, 516 
59, 210 


, 325 

’ 700 
250 

, 505 

7, 500 

294, 630 
650 

, 575 

, 700 

, 550 


184, 885 
10, 500 
23, 300 


613, 500 
267, 600 
145, 700 
33, 350 
10, 000 
5, 000 

, 400 13, 000 

, 000 114, 100 
000 0 

700 3, 600 

7, 500 90, 000 

3, 200 4, 500 

, 600 12, 300 

4, 800 12, 500 
36, O15 11, 000 
30, 000 12, 000 
5, 750 4, 000 
35, 820 6, 200 
14, 600 18, 500 
178, 175 97, 650 








14, 400 16, 450 
73, 433 55, 850 
15, 700 11, 425 


111, 300 
18, 850 
170, 650 
4, 150 
88, 100 
318, 363 
58, 274 
45, 500 
72, 400 
16, 400 
16, 300 





2, 116, 030 } 


1932 1933 


$212, 065 
291, 245 
533, 927 

78, 291 

5, 223, 704 
95, 260 

1, 227, 630 

8, 300 | 
37, 205 | 
335, 187 | 
27, 218 
441, 370 
21, 365 
28, 013 
145, 029 
12, 899 
150, 097 
230, 854 


$54, 359 
73, 365 
32, 419 
52, 498 

1, 275, 986 

206, 890 

189, 390 

161, 575 
14, 209 

117, 455 
04, 825 
53, 255 

312, 648 
2, 667 

4, 950 

280, 517 
73, 192 
23, 790 





374, 851 
32, 150 
320, 303 
, 562, OR2 
593, 365 
104, 920 
763, 600 |1, 
533, 455 
36, 2y1 
aes 365 
178, 696 

: 10, 870 
19, 410 
11, 165 
218, 851 
38, 140 
4,817 
84, 846 
31, 580 
55, 560 
16, 144 
387, O88 15, 
15, 925 
102, 052 
13, 065 
428, 781 
5, 940 


310, 535 
9, 475 

28, 666 

1, 173, 855 
833, 875 
20, 260 
530, 000 
247, 043 
9, 865 
18, 890 
17, 597 
33, 360 
33, 190 
5, 455 
29, 670 
15, 542 
4, 920 
46, 665 
49, 549 
111,070 
12, 978 
425 
19, 100 
120, 543 
230, 600 
356, 962 
2, 325 


49, : me 274 
22, 202 
283, 167 
182, 345 
60, 820 
135, 364 


49, 000 
45, 804 
32, 035 
49, 736 
39, 969 
322, 247 
54, 116 
24, 995 
399, 909 
35, 962 


117, 150 12, 785 





8, 429, 481 
. 0 


46,983,390 |17,698, 146 


—62. 3 








Total alterations 
and repairs 


1932 1933 


$186, 525 
62, 208 
91, 014 
123, 204 

1, 633, 204 
129, 523 
190, 565 
45, 775 
36, 278 | 
33, 258 | 
86, 809 
60, 517 
64, 629 
39, 992 
12, 000 

8, 305 
82, 212 
39, 


$129, 
100, 
&Y, 
26, 

1, 466, 
178, 995 
174, 940 
33, 730 
42, 632 
46, 783 
93, 604 
45, 803 
35, 948 
37, O11 
19, 400 

7, 089 
108, 394 
51, 954 


319 
045 
461 
636 
000 





552 


71, 139 
19, 766 
43, 428 
888, 138 
2, 317, 150 
110, 765 
814, 361 
193, 794 
15, 546 
40, 753 
83, 250 
38, 742 
28, 596 
10, 392 
23, 648 
3, 505 
11, 718 
46, 454 
19, 965 
34, 434 
12, 305 
21, 838 
14, 145 
212, 857 
50, 623 
93, 257 
102, 605 


193, 886 
15, 123 
35, 895 

904, 151 

1, 302, 872 
41, 385 

460, 197 

317, 983 
13, 996 
23, 195 
33, 117 
36, 030 
22, 540 
15, 575 
33, 588 
16, 500 
14, 695 
63, 630 

8, 250 
30, 111 
20, 464 
37, 880 
16, 675 

182, 811 
66, 130 
129, 967 
18, 345 


49, 340 
27, 675 
107, 948 
43, 595 
202, 044 
1, 200, 246 
59, 542 
70, 655 
134, 495 
119, 383 
41, 612 


58, 210 
37, 017 
62, 899 
61, 183 
184, 361 
1, 065, 991 
40, 521 
29, 567 
146, 900 
33, 900 
57, 792 





| 


Total construction 


$587, 540 
901, 613 
699, 366 
369, 385 

&, 739, 729 
261, 541 
1, 512, 695 
54, O75 
81, 483 
373, 545 
201, 727 
523, O87 
8, 394 
76, 505 
167, 429 
26, 204 
287, 604 
313, 256 


804, 315 
60, 616 
377, 981 
7, 819, 725 
12, 048, 015 
510, 315 
1, 867, 611 
938, 824 
57, 537 
134, 668 
703, 346 
403, 612 
52, 006 
27, 257 
349, 999 
47, 845 
22, 135 
136, 100 
87, 560 
119, 994 
34, 199 
444, 746 
44, 670 
493, 084 
78, O88 
595, 471 
124, 245 


236, 211 
112, 677 
532, 280 
247, 940 
608, 264 
4, 146, 960 
125, 330 
205, 210 
421, 036 
323, 730 
197, 612 





16,449,682 
—12, 














187, 010 
168, 430 
157, 948 
4, 052, 975 
420, 285 
414, 830 
201, 805 
47, 341 
183, ORS 
237, 979 
107, 558 
359, 796 
66, 678 
30, 550 
302, 106 
219, 102 
134, 954 


689, 306 
35, 098 
87, 861 

4, 194, 036 
2, 750, 247 

329, 245 
2, 135, 897 

598, 376 
33, 861 
47, OB5 
63, 714 

183, 490 
55, 730 
24, 630 

153, 258 
36, 542 
31,915 

122, 795 
68, 799 

153, 181 
37, 442 
59, 505 
54, 275 

401, 004 
313, 180 

542, 779 
32, 095 


218, 510 
101, 671 
265, 584 
115, 069 
312, 430 
2, 206, 601 
152, 911 
100, 062 
619, 209 
86, 262 
86, 877 


14,476, +: iv, 487, 126 | 40, 603, 921 


—47.6 
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NO NRRe 
DENTIAL BUILDINGS, AND TOTAL CONSTRUCTION, 1982 AND 1933, BY | re 
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West North Central States 
Estimated cost of.- 
a New residential New nonresidential | Total alterations _ 
State and city buildings buildings and repairs Potal cons 
1932 1933 1932 1933 | 1932 1933 1932 
a oi | oe 
Iowa 
Burlington.___.___. $11,500 | $57,000 | $190,110 | $9,912 | $16,360} $33,246 | $217,970] cin ys 
Cedar ee 177, 675 109, 890 73, 612 53, 253 185, 071 252, 904 436, 358 6. Ot 
Council Bluffs- -_ _- 53, 540 37, 264 219, 789 71, 123 197, 204 89, 255 470, 623 vat 
Davenport_-_.____-- 148, 700 41, 450 442, 385 136, 441 121. 109 253, 633 712, 194 11 oy 
Des Moines... __-- 493,555 | 306,025 |1, 173,282 | 218, 698 228, 290 226, 014 | 1, 895, 127 0), 
Dubuque. - ..| 83,809) 25,867 | 720,631 27,049 | 78,122 | 242,707 | 882, 562 45, 62 
Ottumwa.-__.__..-. 83, 100 194, 500 584, 500 32, 100 120, 950 50, 600 788, 550 | 77, 
Sioux City. _._.___- 234,425 | 133,050 | 684,020 | 143,000 | 222,665 | 100,836 | 1, 141, 110 oe 
Waterloo____-.--- 76, 000 51,600 | 131,075 , 465 84, 910 | 139, 462 291, 985 or 
Kansas 
Hutchinson -------- 61, 850 22, 22,151 | 131, 706 53, 925 44, 776 137, 926 I, 89 
Kansas City... ___-- 62, 450 67, 170 183, 695 65, 477 41, 940 59, 895 288, ORS 2, 549 
| a: 144,575 | 132,175 | 720, 204 63, 463 44, 341 64, 305 909, 210 | rm 
TI ies 167, 300 28, 864, 495 228, 829 163, 626 93, 173 | 1, 195, 421 (), % 
Minnesota ' 
DN. .. intksckunkend 124,500 | 102,100 | 896,851 | 398,597 | 330,939 | 513,141 | 1,352,290] | < 
Minneapolis - - __ __.|1, 664, 010 |1, 106, 530 /4, 321,681 | 879,614 /|1,005,247 | 834,918 | 6,990, 938 | 821, Of? 
ss. eee 1, 131,414 | 871,200 | 879,649 |2,919,716 | 784,925 | 775,095 | 2,795,988 | 4, 56s, 0) 
Missouri 
PenR.......256 289. 9, 500 6, 100 41, 330 66, 035 43, 616 62, 752 04, 446 134, 887 
Kansas City.......; 593,500 | 487,500] 774,950 181,800 | 592, 535 274, 000 | 1, 860, 985 143, 300 
St. Joseph........-. 55, 500 50, 257 112, 495 91, 923 52, 195 99, 162 220, 190 241, 342 
St. Louis..__._.___- 2, 116, 869 |1, 301, 365 921, 371 |10,601,681 |1, 375, 378 |1, 164,620 | 4, 413, 618 | 13, 067, 6a 
Springfield__....._- 142, 600 99,148 | 116, 368 71, 289 | 102,344 | 154, 607 361, 312 2 
Nebraska 
Lincoln. -_........-- 149, 250 151, 200 76, 843 7, 124 113, 792 149, 308 339, 885 57, 
Omaha.--_.-.---.-- 709, 740 595, 701 |1, 312, 590 212, 009 205, 973 292, 722 | 2, 228, 303 1, 100, 4 
North Dakota 
,.. . aictdiin 107, 750 31, 750 56, 583 9, 000 108, 291 40, 202 272, 624 | 80,9 
South Dakota 
Sioux Falls_.____.-- 265, 014 85, 985 159, 598 b, 18, 265 32, 028 44, O87 456, 640 248, 
Total, West North | 
Central-__.__._. 8, 868, 126 (6, 096, 227 (15,680,348 |16,813,569 |6, 305, 866 6, 055, 420 30, 854, 340 | 28, 965, 2IF 
Percent of change. _ pawedubeite —31.3 4 +7.2 |... i —4.0 | 
South Atlantic States 
Delaware 
Wilmington... .._- $309, 550 | $314, 505 | $776, 252 |$1,540,738 | $296, 666 | $263,099 $1, 382, 468 | $2, | 
District of Columbia 
Washington. _-___- .16, 502, 000 3, 354, 600 51,026,359 |2, 812, 066 |2, 398,943 (2,372,332 |59, 927, 302 8, 53S, WS 
Florida 
Jacksonville... ___. 311,100 | 228, 500 |1, 569,212 | 750, 463,486 | 551, 207 | 2,343, 798 1, 530, 0 
| i tga SS opie 188, 085 191,950 | 520,633 | 651,160 | 487, 861 878, 685 | 1, 196, 529 1,721, 79 
Orlando... ._.__._. 25, 360 15, 075 22, 310 25,205 | 106,651 | 146, 058 154, 321 1s), 338 
St. Petersburg__.__. 50,900 | 115, 925 |1, 005, 264 41, 150 153, 100 65, 574 | 1, 299, 264 ad 
i gera ae otras 51, 850 27, 865 149, 108 68, 530 213, 030 310, 797 413, 988 AU, b9e 
West Palm Beach.. 42, 058 41, 137 100, 470 157, 193 52, 107 38, 986 194, 635 237, 310 
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Georgia 





Atlanta. . 
Augusta 
Columbus 
Macon 
Savannah 


Maryland 


Baltimore 
Cumberland 
Hagerstown 





North Carolina 





Asheville 
Charlotte 
Durham 
Greensboro 
High Point 
Raleigh 
Wilmington 
Winston-Salem 













South Carolina 





Charleston 
Columbia 

Greenville 
Spartanburg - - 







Virginia 






Lynchburg 
Newport News 
Norfolk _ - 
Petersburg 
Portsmouth 
Richmond _- 
Roanoke 
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New residential 














3 ESTIMATED COST OF NEW RESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS, NEW NONRESI- 
riAL BUILDINGS, AND TOTAL CONSTRUCTION, 1932 AND 1933, BY CITIES— 





895 








buildings 


1932 


| $450, 200 
| 74, 416 
| 65, 630 
| 33, 350 
| 66, 630 


2, 069, 000 
| 23,750 
| 30, aad 
| 





8, 825 
205, 940 
145, 160 
| 64, 380 
| 
| 


52, 000 | 


36, 895 
16, 500 
95, 000 


123, 043 | 


5Y, 000 
6, 050 


225, 584 
75, 550 
740, 754 
14, 785 
79, 350 
375, 650 
162, 952 


Estimated cost of 








New nonresidential 
build 


ings 


Total alterations 
and repairs 











1933 1932 1933 1932 

$315, 530 |$2,306,106 | $255, 712 | $763, 692 
67,539 | 214,772 | 201,306 | 130, 747 
36,940 | 33,675 | 326.784 | 54,927 
31,850 | 388,748 | 433,133 | 163, 364 
69,100 | 34,940] 100,822] 53, 236 
595, 000 |5, 883, 980 |3, 116, 500 |5, 709, 864 
22, 700.| 501,471 | 120,716 | | 35, 267 
29,610 | 58,488] 14.615| 14,910 

| 

| 
35,708 | 12,544 | 41,605] 74,585 
165,550 | 168,942 | 486,090 | 136,820 
251,225 | 430,905 | 217,228 | 91,000 
107,575 | 48,956 | 21,120] 96,096 
48,675 | 260,868 | 43.799 | 19,340 
51. 473 | 50,736 | 33,260 | 44,700 
79,400 | 25.545 | 17.500| 95.300 
92, 675 | 189, 825 53,962 | 118,171 


48, 400 
64, 005 
50, 870 

4, 5AO | 





320, 655 
70, 575 
489, 436 
4, 200 
66, 650 
290, 375 
42,815 














46,767 | 129, 805 
351,923 | 17, 661 
12,125 | 79, 696 
9,390 | 10, 655 
621,391 | 33, 985 
134,953 | 65, 437 
1, 964,357 | 127, 245 
44,345 | 39, 639 
8,273 | 434, 198 
330,749 | 290, 017 
33, 137 |1, 428, 654 











108, 943 
155, 762 














1933 1932 
$375, 103 |$3, 519, 998 
103,449 | 419, 935 
105,124 | 154, 232 
91,910 | 585, 462 
302, 651 154, 806 
3, 753, 897 |13, 662, 844 
28,368 | 560, 488 
52,080 | 104, 048 | 
72, 435 95, 954 
83,983 | 601, 702 
69,070 | 667, 065 
127,562 | 209, 432 
41,739 | 341, 208 
60,725 | 132, 331 
72,827 | 137, 345 
99,327 | 402, 996 


61, 737 


103, 150 77, 535 
31, 432 32, 758 
90, 071 157, 336 
67, 285 87, 030 

385, 553 470, 257 
27, 983 13, 076 
80,543 | 330,075 

389, 552 | 444, 222 
60, 963 120, 188 











182, 628 | 








243, 565 | 
630, 728 | 
174, 275 | 

46, 872 | 


| | 


| 


937, 046 
277, 788 

3, 090, 664 
87, 113 
168, 166 
1, 095, 951 
257, 052 








West Virginia 





Charleston 
Clarksburg_- 
Huntington _. 
Parkersburg 
Wheeling 






Total, South 
Atlantic 
Percent of change 




















Alabama 
Birmingham . 
Mobile..._____. 
Montgomery. 

Arkansas 


Little Rock 


| 


188, 400 
31, 250 
34, 850 
20, 350 
91, 555 





13,326, 157 


73, 000 
5, 500 
50, 205 
4, 000 
63, 550 


'7, 939, 893 


—40.4 












Total construction 






1933 


$946, 345 
372, 204 
468, 848 
556, 893 
472, 573 


7, 465, 397 
171, 784 
96, 305 


149, 748 
735, 623 
537, 523 
256, 257 
134, 213 
145, 458 
169, 727 
245, 964 









360, 833 
143, 403 
208, 101 

48, 963 


511, 976 
223, 042 
1, 086, 938 
56, 915 
830, 923 
1, 024, 615 
1, 591, 657 




















! 








164, 267 24,525 | 138,361 | 132,545 491, 028 230, 070 
22, 680 74, 200 38, 796 39, 010 92, 726 118, 800 
102, 501 | 128, 563 64, 243 33, 175 201, 594 211, 943 
76, 121 28, 341 28, 316 34, 590 124, 787 66, 931 
112,965 | 165,200} 113,556 114,475 318, 076 343, 225 
69,915,053 |14,608,408 | 13,658,372 |12,397,626 196, 899, 582 | 34, 945, 927 
“ei Se | eS .| |g SaaS —63.9 





$83, 260 
70, 955 
107, 700 





$70, 710 
71, 800 
113, 222 


2, 675 











$232, 209 | $98, 493 
434,956 | 172, 555 
928,400 | 298, 183 
201, 386 92, 385 








$383, 585 | $345, 699 
133,185 | 140,315 
151,029 | 174, 665 
150, 484 110, 141 


$699, 054 
639, 096 
1, 187, 129 





397, 695 





$514, 902 
384, 670 
586, 070 


205, 201 
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South Central States—Continued 
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State and city 


Estimated cost of 


New residential | New nonresidential 


buildings 





1932 


‘EW RESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS, NEW N 
TAL CONSTRUCTION, 1932 AND 1933, BY 



















ABLE - 
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Conti 














Total alterations 
and repairs 


| 
1932 





Total cons! 


1932 





rentucky 


Ashland___--_--_- 
Covington-_-_---. 





Lexington...____- 
Louisville____- ia 


Newport ---_-_-- 


Paducah... --- 


Louisiana 
Monroe_____._- 
New Orleans... 
Shreveport 

Mississippi 
Jackson. 


Oklahoma 


Muskogee _. 


Oklahoma City_ rs 


Okmulgee 
aichenaan’ 


Tennessee 


Chattanooga - -- 
Johnson City 
Knoxville. __- 
Memphis - -- 
Nashville. - 


Texas 
Amarillo. __..--- 
Aue. .....5:. 
Beaumont... _. - 
allas___. 


Fort Worth-_. 


Galveston... __- 


Houston ___-__._- 


San Angelo... ___- 


San Antonio-..- 


Wichita Falls__- 
Total, South 


Central. ______- 
Percent of change _- 


..-| 84,915 


...| $8, 000 
‘én 20, 650 
132, 550 
412, 425 
10, 600 
6, 050 





39, 050 
590, 183 
166, 967 








109, 122 
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50 
00 
500 
0 
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-_ 


49 
131, 74 


64, 825 
35, 400 
183, 192 
205, 660 
261, $25 


497, 732 


. 25, 744 
El Paso. OER, 














$101, 175 





7, 789, 873 
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$154, 916 
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69, 199 
160, 315 
821, 759 

17, 340 

5, 800 


3 
on Oy bo 
ty My 4 
Z=5 
wo 


124, 285 


714, 870 
308, 145 


49, 478 
270, 865 
163, 692 
749, 665 
183, 907 
342, 347 
199, 291 
152, 010 

40, 667 
257, 129 

94, 713 

80, 300 





Mountain and Pacific States 





7, 775, 825 





$166, 570 
196, 694 
895, 047 

2, 415, 054 
42, 540 


355, 227 
3, 405, 958 


455, 225 


65, 158 | 


79, 215 


7, 175, 947 | 


243, 630 
512, 688 


2, 184, 842 

49, 075 
1,414, 715 
1, 809, 168 
1, 123, 506 


208, 957 
5, 564, 715 
711, 147 
2, 221, 695 
376, 468 
1, 431, 756 
$77, 034 
2, 572, 972 
213, 801 


1, 637, 932 
327, 107 | 


657, O78 | 


44, 113, 495 | 30,2 





133, 212 


173, 474 

63, 150 
108, 813 
323, 381 
223, 880 














$389, 966 
$21, 173 
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1.—ESTIMATED COST OF NEW RESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS, NEW NONRESI- 


VR S 
ries P ENTIAL BUILDINGS, AND TOTAL CONSTRUCTION, 1932 AND ‘1933, BY CITIES— 
Conti 


Mountain and Pacific States—Continued 








































































































Estimated cost of— 
, New residential | New nonresidential| Total alterations . ern 
State and city buildings buildings and repairs Total construction 
193: 1932 1933 1932 1933 1932 | 1933 1932 1933 
California—C ontd. 
$33, 119 jendale---..--- $726, 690 | $526, 180 | $446, 498 | $157,316 | $74,250] $56,939 [$1,247,438 | $740, 435 
159, 5%) fiiyntington Park 117,120} 53,165] 34,585] 70,902] 30,685] 216, 421 182, 390 340, 488 
'25, 205 HR ong Beach... 741,910 | 396, 615 |1, 925,642 | 669,966 | 433, 045 5,317,399 | 3,100,597 | 6, 383, 980 
626, 70) HI og Angeles... ---- 7, 483, 197 |6, 423, 842 |6, 271, 712 |4, 741, 645 |4, 030, 718 |4, 230, 795 |17, 785, 627 | 15, 396, 282 
20,77) Miinakland . - ----- 961,134] 614,265 | 730,097 | 620,536 | 574,785] 710,512 | 2,266,016 | 1,945, 313 
17, 325 HMpacadena. . - - 402, 225 | 350,498 | 405,029 | 243,096 | 412,399 400,117 | 1,219, 653 993, 711 
Riverside - - - 119, 051 35,460 | 173,209 | 250,179 | 90,639 | 84,258 | 382,299 369, 897 
acramento - - 481, 502 279, 125 11, 368, 116 695, 397 489, 240 374, 540 | 2, 338, 858 1, 349, 062 
an Bernardino - 96,150 | 27,194] 30,750 13,300 | 65,629! 96,562] 192, 529 137, 056 
oO, HI an Diego 819,114 | 850, 533 |1,063,632 | 691,865 | 709,156 | 996,262 | 2,501,902 2, 538, 660 
250, 80 an Francisco 3, 879, 583 |2, 640, 123 |10,452,957 53,661,233 |2, 132, 552 |1, 896, 926 |16, 465,092 | 58, 198, 282 
36, 745 an Jose 213, 695 | 157,570 | 822,020 | 762,557 | 194,375 | 231,423 | 1,230,090 | 1, 151,550 
santa Ana 117,825 | 95,825 | 139,217| 97,732] 67,148 | 275,999 | 324,190 469, 556 
anta Barbara 186, 374 | 313,300} 84,257 | 102,635 137,491 79,219 | 408, 122 495, 154 
santa Monica 363, 225 | 212,625 | 85,162) 155,275 | 93,443 117,304 541, 830 485, 294 
se tockton 213,200 | 39,314 | 761, 101 87,905 | 161,827 | 174,317 | 1, 136, 128 301, 536 
‘allejo 163,883 | 178,700 | 384,929/ 26,930] 62,159} 58,520) 610,971 | 264,150 
a. Colorado 
53, 16 ‘olorado Springs. 90,440 | 51,925| 34,231 | 18,861 | 131,702] 61,719| 256,373 132, 505 
nv, U Denver 1,555,450 | 701,650 | 712,825 | 428,960 | 732,312 | 750,432 | 3,000,587 | 1,881,042 
ae Pueblo 30, 100 8,270 | 40,640 19,106 | 58,503 | 69,826 129, 243 97, 202 
Montana 
ss Butte 9 4,950 | 37,615 | 80,565 13, 192 16, 054 50, 807 101, 569 
ahs Great Falls 48,175 | 26,600| 30,055; 35,605 | 47,290] 73,505 125,520 | 135,710 
— ~ New Merico 
52, 6 Albuquerque... 150,650 | 30,850 | 408,570| 74,301 | 169,479 | 183,068 | 723,699 288, 219 
Oregon 
hon in Mgpbortiand. 806, 880 | 623, 245 |1, 196,235 | 944,040 | 978,649 | 818,155 | 2,981,764 | 2, 385, 440 
—e— Balem..........- 79,199 | 46,245 | 56,488 | 35,617] 107,757 | 109,445 | 243,444 191, 307 
$20, S56 Utah 
1, 487 
62 ~ - 33,250} 12,050| 290,137/ 55,215| 78,995| 44,691 402, 382 111, 956 
pages Salt Lake City.....| 158,500 | 149,743 | 171,317 | 191,043 | 210,075 | 230,142| 539, 892 570, 928 
— a Washington 
200, 08 Bp Bellingham __ . 39,250 | 14,300 | 30,980| 64,755 | 60,475 | 59,765 | 130, 705 138, 820 
Seattle... 651,045 | 404,095 |1,773,347 | 484,650 | 832, 386 |1, 064,441 | 3,256,778 | 1,953, 186 
AOT8 ceindik ,585 | 180,345 | 142,674 | 379,916 | 189,897 | 247,898 | 566, 156 808, 159 
xy 45 oma... 149,250 | 110,510 | 93,655 | 303,770 | 189,323 | 119, 996 | 432,228 | 534, 276 
| Total, Mountain Berl igh, aie era, ites 
and Pacific. ___|22,409,741 |16,365,380 |31,948,421 66,893,818 |14,795,124 |20,260,839 |69, 153, 286 |103, 520, 037 
Percent of change._|...._____- ~ 7) eee ee’ 6 UY C eee 436.9 +49, 7 
Total, 364 cities. _|114,615,429) 100,002,093) 298,841,376 191,555,969 110, 769,948) 117,022,586) 524, 226,753 |408, 580, 648 
Percent of change__ --=-| —12.7 ..| 35.9 -5.6 |... —22.1 
320, — Hawaii 
216, 631 
Honolulu. __.______|$1, 164, 245] $842, 2, al, 2 252, 2 189) ome, ee $339, 186] $336, 511/$2, 755, 619 | $1, 438, 838 
rs 46) Percent ofchange..|..........|  —27.6|..........| —7@.3|......._.. En detdint —47.8 
70, 22 —— <2 
235, 808 
bs . 233 
4h), US) 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 





Average Wage and Salary Payments in the Manufacture of Iroy 
and Steel and Their Products in Ohio, 1916 to 1932 





By Frep C. Croxton, CotumsBus, On10, AND FRANK C. Croxton, WHITIN:.,, [y) 





; ANUFACTURE of iron and steel and their products in (Ohi 
recorded the highest total wage and salary payments to way 
earners during the 17 years, 1916 to 1932, in 1920 and the secon) 
highest in 1929. The amount reported for 1920 was $502,546.49; 
and for 1929, $420,269,624. The lowest total was $102,971.57) 

in 1932. 

The greatest average number of wage earners during the 17 year 
was 268,187 in 1920 and the lowest average was 107,348 in 1932. The 
maximum number of wage earners employed was 284,009 in \are! 
1920, and the minimum number was 94,902 in August 1932. 

Average wage and salary payments to wage earners reached the 
highest point in 1920 and the second highest in 1929. The lowes 
average was shown for 1916 and the second lowest for 1932. From 
1920 to 1921, average wage and salary payments to wage earners 
decreased from $1,874 to $1,327 and from 1929 to 1932 the average 
decreased from $1,705 to $959. The changes in average wage and 
: salary payments do not provide any measure of changes in wage or 
salary scales or in rates of pay, nor do the average wage and salary 
payments show full-time annual earnings for any year. 

; Average wage and salary payments shown in this study and in 
previous studies published in the Monthly Labor Review for January, 
February, and March 1934, have been computed from reports fur 
nished by Ohio employers immediately after the close of each calendar 
year. These reports show, among other items, the number of person: 
employed on the 15th of each month and the total wage and salary 
payments during the year. Employers are not requested to furnish, 
in connection with such annual reports, information concerning 1U!- 
ber or proportion of employees working full time, part time, and over- 
time, nor are they requested to furnish information relative to the 
. ' extent to which they have ‘‘spread”’ work or shortened hours during 
slack periods or provided overtime during busy periods. Spre:ding 
work through reduced hours for individual employees, groups 0! 
employees, or for the establishment as a whole was followed by !iany 
898 
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mployers during the slack period in 1921 and was followed very 
enerally during the longer slack period since 1929. Such plans, of 
yurse, merely distribute available work and wage and salary funds 
mong the larger number of employees and all carry a part of the hard- 
ip resulting from reduced incomes. Such a procedure in which 
oth employees and employers cooperate, it is generally believed, 
jeans less suffering on the part of the whole body of employees than 
ould be caused by retention only of those who could be provided with 
ll-time employment at former hours and furloughing or releasing 
|| others. 

Spreading work during the slack periods following 1920 and 1929 
4s undoubtedly a considerable factor in reducing the average wage 
nd salary payments during those two periods. Overtime work 
uing the periods of great industrial activity preceding the slack 
riods, on the other hand, increased average wage and salary pay- 
ents at those periods. It is not possible from data available to 
etermine the amount of part-time and overtime work during the 17 
ars covered by this study and to measure, even approximately, the 
fect of such conditions upon average wage and salary payments. 

The study of average wage and salary payments in Ohio published in 
anuary 1934 was a summary covering the general industry groups, 
manufactures, wholesale and retail trade, service, transportation and 
bublic utilities, construction, agriculture, and fisheries. The study 
mn the February number of the Monthly Labor Review covered the 
arious industries classified under construction. The article in the 
larch issue covered the 14 industry subgroups under manufactures. 
he present study covers the various industries classified under 
manufacture of iron and steel and their products. 

The reports made annually by employers, as required by law, to the 
livision of labor statistics, Department of Industrial Relations of 
hio, form the basis of these several studies. Reports were requested 
Mf all employers of 5 or more persons prior to 1924 and from employ- 
rs of 3 or more from 1924 to 1932. Some reports were received 
ach year from employers of fewer than 3 persons (fewer than 5 prior 
0 1924) and all such returns are included in the compilations. The 
humber of establishments reporting varies from year to year, but the 
eturns are from identical establishments throughout the 12 months 
Mf each year. Reports are not requested concerning government 
mployment and interstate transportation. 


Manufacture of Iron and Steel and Their Products 


Tue industries classified by the division of labor statistics under 
manufacture of iron and steel and their products employ approxi- 
nately one third of the total persons employed in manufactures in 
Yhio. During the 17 years, 1916 to 1932, the percent varied from 38 
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in 1917 to 26.8 in 1932. The percent had not fallen below 32... prio, 










to 1931. ” 

The total wage and salary payments in the manufacture «f ino, md 
and steel and their products shows an even higher percent of th» totg| “8 " 
of such payments in manufactures. During the period from 19), o | 
to 1932 the percent varied from 44.5 in 1918 to 26.9 in 1932. Tip 198 5 
percent stood above 40 in 7 of the 17 years and did not fall beloy i — A 
36.5 except in 1921, 1931, and 1932. : je 

With the percent for total wage and salary payments higher tha, “ 
the percent for number of employees, it means, of course, that averag st 


wage and salary payments in the manufacture of iron and stee! anj 
their products were higher than the average for manufactures as 
whole. 

Table 1 shows the percent the average number employed and thy 
total wage and salary payments reported in the manufacture of iro) 


cre 





perce) 
Fre 
eclir 











erks 
and steel and their products form of those in manufactures. The we 
three general occupation groups, wage earners; bookkeepers, stenov. | 
raphers, and office clerks; and salespeople (not traveling), are included, «xd 


. GRO 
The data are for both sexes combined as employers are not requested 


to show separately total wage and salary payments to males and 
females. 





TABLE 1.—PERCENT EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLL IN THE IRON AND &TEE! 
INDUSTRY FORM OF THOSE IN MANUFACTURES IN OHIO, 1916 TO 1932 
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. : T 
Total wage and salary payments to general occupation groups I wie 
the manufacture of iron and steel and their products are shown in a 
table 2. Payments to superintendents and managers are also show! a 
but data for that group are not included in any other tables or con- Py 





putations in this study. In supplying data, employers were requested 
to report for the year total wage and salary payments in dollars 
including bonuses and premiums and value of board and loging 


furnished. Employers were instructed not to include salaries 0! 
officials. 
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Total wage and salary payments to the three general occupation 
oups combined (omitting superintendents and managers) increased 
och year from 1916 to 1920, when the highest total of $544,726,590 
as reached, then alternately decreased and increased from 1921 to 
929, and decreased each year thereafter, reaching the lowest total of 
128,275,747 in 1932. The decrease from maximum to minimum 
as $416,450,843, or 76.5 percent. 

From 1920 to 1921, total wage and salary payments to wage 
srners declined 60.1 percent and to bookkeepers, stenographers, and 
fice clerks 23.8 percent. Payments to salespeople (not traveling) 
creased. The decline for the three groups combined was 57.1 
ercent. 

From 1929 to 1932, total wage and salary payments to wage earners 
eclined 75.5 percent; to bookkeepers, stenographers, and office 
erks 51.2 percent; and to salespeople (not traveling) 60 percent. 
he decline for the three groups combined was 72.9 percent. 
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ABLE 2.—TOTAL WAGE AND SALARY PAYMENTS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF IRON 
AND STEEL AND THEIR PRODUCTS, 1916 TO 1932, BY GENERAL OCCUPATION 
GROUPS 








Total wage and salary payments to 








Num-| | r —_—_——— 
ber of Bookkeep- | 


Superin- 
estab- ers, stenog-| apres 


Salespeo- 


PEE! 


ercent 
¥ roll in 
yn and 
p! forms 
that in 
anufac- 
fures 


lish- 





1, 493 
1, 581 
1, 635 
1, 687 
1, 797 
1, 667 
1, 523 
1, 647 
1, 673 
1,717 
1,750 
1, 700 
1, 751 
1,775 
1, 754 
1, 697 
1, 606 





ments | 


Wage 
earners 


raphers, 
| and office 
clerks 


| ple (not 


| traveling) 


Total 


tendents 


and man- | 


agers 


Grand total 





'$208, 727, 435 
282, 854, 136 
368, 668, 646 
371, 891, 426 
502, 546, 495 
200, 732, 645 
269, 758, 761 
394, 175, 213 
346, 224, 983 
379, 481, 681 
389, 986, 133 
361, 055, 437 
381, 073, 764 
420, 269, 624 
298, 611, 604 
175, 577, 104 
102, 971, 570 





‘$15, 695, 199 
20, 743, 181 
26, 516, 900 
32, 238, 757 
40, 655, 200 
30, 988, 188 
162, 399, 986 
38, 472, 874 
39, 465, 209 
42, 173, 960 
43, 619, 979 
44, 315, 282 
42, 053, O82 
50, 131, 320 
50, 301, 885 
30, 540, 053 
24, 462, 368 








$2, O51, 022 '$226, 473, 656 


782, 185 

983, 200 
1, 362, 369 
1, 524, 895 
2, 002, 448 
1, 155, 545 
1, 645, 622 
1, 677, 028 
2, 110, 855 
1, 869, 523 
1, 514, 329 
1, 758, 116 
2, 106, 491 
1, 324, 488 

618, 657 

841, 809 








304, 379, 502 
396, 168, 746 
405, 492, 552 
544, 726, 590 
233, 723, 281 
333, 314, 292 
434, 293, 709 
387, 367, 220 
423, 766, 496 
435, 475, 635 
406, 885, 048 
424, 884, 962 
472, 507, 435 
350, 237, 977 
206, 735, 814 
128, 275, 747 








| 





$6, 892, 316 

&, 825, 159 
11, 259, 841 
14, 253, 989 
17, 241, 774 
14, 638, 293 
13, 809, 018 
15, 632, 423 
15, 416, 692 
17, 656, 783 
18, 479, 095 
17, 533, 714 
18, 137, 375 
19, 344, 111 
18, 319, 553 
13, 890, 090 
10, 271, 831 





$233, 365, 972 
313, 204, 661 
407, 428, 587 
419, 746, 541 
561, 968, 364 
248, 361, 574 
347, 123, 310 
449, 926, 132 
402, 783, 912 
441, 423, 279 
453, 954, 730 
424, 418, 762 
443, 022, 337 
491, 851, 546 
368, 557, 530 
220, 625, 904 
138, 547, 578 





' Apparently a clerical error was made in reporting or in tabulating, but unable to make definite correction 
S original schedules have been destroyed. 

The average number of persons reported employed in each of the 
hree general occupation groups and in the three groups combined in 
he manufacture of iron and steel and their products is shown in table 3. 

The general course of the average number of employees was the same 
is the general course of total wage and salary payments just discussed, 
except that in 1919 the average number of employees decreased and 
otal wage and salary payments increased. 

The highest average number of employees was 293,054 in 1920 and 

the lowest 123,537 in 1932, the difference being 169,517, or 57.8 
percent. 
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From 1920 to 1921, the average number of wage earners | 
employed decreased 43.6 percent and the average number o 
keepers, stenographers, and office clerks decreased 23.6 perc: 

From 1929 to 1932, the average number of wage earners re orto 
employed decreased 56.5 percent and the average number 0) }o0j 
keepers, stenographers, and office clerks decreased 37.4 perce: 

The number of salespeople (not traveling) in this industry g)} 
group is small, but a decrease was reported in each of the two periods 
The decrease in the average for the three occupation groups con 
bined was 41.9 percent from 1920 to 1921 and 54.7 percent from, 19% 
to 1932. | 
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TABLE 3.—AVERAGE NUMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED IN M 
AND STEEL AND THEIR PRODUCTS, 1916 £O 1932, BY G 
GROUPS 


ANUFACTURE OF [RO 
ENERAL OCCUPATION 











Average number of persons (both sexes) em)! 





| Number of } 7 

















Year establish- Bookkeepers, |g. tacneop! 
ments toca earnare| Stenograph- | “Sespeople Al] 
Wage earners ers, and office mer ev employe 
clerks eting) 
—_ | —_ 
SEER SE een ae 1, 490 237, 345 15, 804 355 253, 504 
RES Se ee See ene! 1, 583 263, 505 18, 667 322 282, 493 
SS cS ea eae aie 1, 635 267, 683 20, 635 414 288, 737 
NR PE PSR at 1, 687 242, 506 22, 361 55S 26, 424 
1920. 1, 797 268, 187 24, 355 512 293, 04 
AS a eae eens ie eee Se 1, 667 151, 257 18, 610 436 170, 304 
SR TE PS «by ep ae ie 1,613 188, 847 19, 312 440 208, 590 
1923. ....- 1, 647 238, 036 22, 543 481 261, 059 
1924. _ 1, 673 215, 136 22, 976 450 238, 562 
Ss a2 as 1,717 226, 552 22, 904 514 249, 970 
ER eee are meee See eee ave 4 1, 750 237, 795 23, 663 571 262, O28 
SE ct 25 $n aon dnc ondndpcednebagigieetibe 1, 700 222, 736 23, 051 498 | 246, 285 
Sree er eran ae ae 1, 751 226, 022 23, 603 523 250, 148 
ERS Aa = ter Hy SP 1,775 246, 554 25, 316 630 272, 49 
BE Res 04h Mla hcenael <ipiied babii. 1, 754 193, 792 24, 735 442 218, 968 
1931 _. - 1, 697 139, 394 18, 843 240 158, 476 
1932... .. si 1, 606 | 107, 348 | 15, 854 336 123, 537 








The computed average wage and salary payment to wage earners 
in the manufacture of iron and steel and their products is shown for 
each year, 1916 to 1932, in table 4. The highest average is shown for 
1920 and the second highest for 1929. The lowest average was in 
1916 and the second lowest in 1932. 

The average wage and salary payment to wage earners increased 
each year from 1916 to 1920, decreased and increased alternately 
thereafter until 1930; beginning with that year decreases have been 
shown. 

From 1920 to 1921, the decrease in average wage and salary pay- 
ments to wage earners was $547, or 29.2 percent, and from 192° to 
1932 it was $746 or 43.8 percent. 

Chart 1 shows in graphic form average wage and salary payments to 


wage earners in manufacture of iron and steel and their products, 
1916 to 1932. 
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1, -AVERAGE WAGE AND SALARY PAYMENTS TO WAGE EARNERS IN MANI 
FACTURE OF LRON AND STEEL AND THEIR PRODUCTS, 1916 TO 1932 





| Average wage Average wage Average wage 
and salary a and salary = and salary 

payment to ’ payment to . payment to 

wage earners wage earners wage earners 





$879 || 1922 $1, 428 
1,073 || 1923 1, 656 || 
1,377 || 1924 1, 609 || 
1, 534 || 1925 1, 675 | 
1, 874 | 1926 1, 640 | 
1, 327 || 1927 | 1, 621 
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FIGURE 1.—AVERAGE WAGE AND SALARY PAY MENTS TO WAGE EARNERS IN MANU- 
FACTURE OF IRON AND STEEL AND THEIR PRODUCTS, 1916 TO 1932 
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Table 5 shows fluctuation in employment of wage earners in the 
manufacture of iron and steel and their products. The fluctuation 
from maximum within the year varied from 4.9 percent in 1918, the 
year of least fluctuation, to 39.1 percent in 1922, the year of greatest 
| fluctuation. The variation exceeded 20 percent in 8 of the 17 years. 

Maximum employment reported for wage earners during the 17 
years was 284,009 in March 1920, and the minimum reported was 
94,902 in August 1932. The variation from maximum within the 
period covered by this study was 189,107, or 66.6 percent. 
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TaBLE 5.—FLUCTUATION IN EMPLOYMENT OF WAGE EARNERS (BOTH s 
MANUFACTURE OF IRON AND STEEL AND THEIR PRODUCTS, 1916 1 





















































































= ments U 
Month 1916 | 1917 1918 1919 | 1920 | 1921 1922 19 ich tl 
| | 
. OE WREST IS Se a I lary F 
oe mieeiaadacunicd ..| 210, 268) 256,851) 260,471) 262,719) 278, 796) 184, 993) 140, 990) 221. BE, ¥ . 
February_____- bi a 222, 857| 257, 355| 261, 511) 247, 464) 273, 372) 172, 593) 150, 299] 227, sv, 24 almmwere NO 
Been. .....2.- Lee 230, 041) 264, 432) 267, 384| 239,715) 284, 009) 162, 411) 164, 159) 240. 40. O44 os 
=a . 229, 770) 257, 134) 262, 262) 232, 595) 274, 824) 154, 695) 171, 698) 239, (0. 236 yam 916 LO 
i decanks 232, 392} 262, 900} 268, 388) 232, 842} 260, 073] 152, 142) 182, 914) 245. 405, 2g 4a 
June___----_-___._._........] 240, 106] 263, 787} 267, 329| 234, 843] 275, 016] 145, 447| 195, 278] 249/27) jg The | 
July. * ...| 235, 434) 261, 709! 273, 151) 246, 578) 277, 535] 128, 310) 197, 511] 243, 66 199 gy 
August ___- 243, 849) 264, 653] 273, 891] 253, 443) 273, 682| 135, 411| 201, 783, 246,64, 196 glass TEP 
September... 246, 122) 265, 398) 267, 632) 254, 069) 279, 608) 137, 489) 201, 412) 240, | 190 @y i 
Qotober............... 246, 564] 270, 901] 273, 485| 209, 605) 269, 161] 142, 958] 211,385, 238. 2°) 24; afmmhine-sl 
November_____-- 253, 718] 271, 583) 270, 790] 236, 211] 250, 121) 150, 845] 217, 385] 234) 42°, 200, sy ; 
December - __-- isdiowns 257, 017) 265, 351) 265,965) 259, 982} 222, 049} 147, 795] 231, 346) 229,022 213 «mmnd T1V 
ee eae eee 257,017) 271, 583) 273, 891) 262, 719] 284, 009) 184, 993) 231, 336] 249,272 244 gommnd for 
Minimum_-- _.| 210, 268} 256, 851) 260, 471) 209, 605) 222, 049) 128,310) 140,990) 221,850 92 w 19 
Variation from maximum: | | 7 1923 
Number_...............-| | 46,749} 14,732] 13, 420) 63, 114 61,960} 56,683) 90,356) 27,422 iii. 
0 Se 18. 2 5.4 “4 21.8 30. 6 39. i 11.6 21.9 ire; 10 
Number of establishmeuts-. 1,490; 1, 583 von TF 1,687) 1,797) 1, 667 61) 1, 647 ong mea 
ST ——————— : a ———— ———— ~ ——— a The. 
Month 1925 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 1931 1432 manuf: 
rN ee ee RS Fe OS Cee reer es oni! .. ells; 2 
January Scie 224, 937| 235, 263| 224,127 209,003) 241,525) 215,180) 151,254 121, y% ; 
NE <6 oncadmennsh . 224, 472) 236,823) 232,185) 218, 113) 246,650) 215,272) 153,082 121, 3) Mors, tl 
ED ee 225, 610| 238,957} 236,391) 222,840, 252,604! 211,169) 154,317 118 gy ; 
April DERI 223, 988} 240, 450} 232, 453) 221, 136] 255,008) 215,536, 154,655 112 4Mlmnd sh 
May___- cS Se 224, 219} 236, 638} 229,310) 224, 520) 259,386) 212,315) 151,481 107.44 
June. - ae 221,612) 237,375, 230,842) 222,820) 256,027, 199,629] 144,712 107 wil othe 
July_....._- Bs 223, 489/ 237,816) 222,382) 223,925| 256,678 190, 147/139, 398 104, of 
Cs MaRS pas 221, 585| 238,378; 219,443) 230,114) 255, 208) 183, 361| 130,730) 94. The 
September 25S ET Pe 227, 134) 243.331) 217,489) 232,936) 249,668) 180,837) 126,378 os 4 
October ___1_.---------} 282,950} 243,903} 212; 620| 236, 663) 247,200; 175, 667| 125,539 102 \wimata f 
November.___..............-| 232, 264] 234,659) 207,057; 236, 485 223, 870) 165, 208) 122,150 100, 38 4 
December... _..-------- -| 236, 369} 229,942) 208, 537| 233, ae 214,731) 161,181) 119,026 100,39 MD, wir 
Maximum __- 236, 369 | 243, 903) 236, 391] 236,663) 259, 386) 215, 636 154,655 121, Mrodut 
RS ee 221, 585, 229,942) 207,057) 209,093) 214,731) 161,181, 119,026 4.4n 
Variation from maximum: | i hop | 
Number... ._--. 14,784) 13,961] 29,334) 27,570, 44,655] 54,355) 35,6294, 14 
|S ii eRe te 6.3 5. 7| 12.4 11. 6 17.2 25. 2 23. 0) ond fi 
Number of establishments - -- 1, 717 4 1, 700) 1, 751 1, 775 pre 1, 697 |, Cot and f 
os ~ Biteel « 
Industries Manufacturing Iron and Steel and Their Products erne 
The 
TxHeE Ohio Division of Labor Statistics classifies 26 industries under epor: 
manufacture of iron and steel and their products. In addition a bump 
group designated as ‘‘iron and steel and their products, not otherwise 





classified” is carried. For the purposes of this study 8 of the smaller J. 
industries, 2 of which are represented by so few establishments that 9% MA‘ 
the division found it necessary in some years to tabulate them under 
‘“‘not otherwise classified” to avoid identification of individual estab- 
lishments, and iron and steel, not otherwise classified, are combined 
under “iron and steel and their products, other.” The industries y 
combined under ‘‘other” are burial vaults, steel; files; nails and spikes, 
cut, wrought, and wire; pipe, wrought; saws; scales and balances: 
screws, machine and wood; sewing machines, cases, and attacli- 








916. 
ments; springs, coil; springs, steel, car and carriage; and iron and steel I". 
and their products, not otherwise classified. ~y 


Table 6 shows for each of 16 industries and for the group “iron and J i xo 
steel and their products, other,” the number of establishments repor- 
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©S) li, average number of wage earners and total wage and salary pay- 

~ nts to wage earners each year, 1916 to 1932, excepting 1922 for 

4 fgehich the division of labor statistics did not tabulate total wage and 
lary payments by individual industries. For two industries data 

1 ilivere not separately tabulated by the division of labor statistics for 

“if SE 16 to 1918. 

The highest average number of wage earners during the 17 years 


192, ¢ ° - 

1% sulmivas reported in 1917 for steel doors and shutters, foundry and ma- 
199, 6 _ ° : 

3 Mhine-shop products, and wire work; in 1918 for bolts, nuts, washers, 
200, 524 


213 calmend rivets and cutlery and tools; in 1919 for blast furnace products 
“44 qmmnd forgings; in 1920 for safes and vaults and stoves and furnaces; 
1923 for boilers and tanks and pumps and windmills; in 1924 for 
»\ wire; in 1926 for steel works and rolling mills; and in 1929 for calculat- 
ning machines, gas engines and tractors, and tin plate and terne plate. 
== The lowest average number of wage earners was reported in 1916 for 
“ Banufactures of calculating machines; in 1917 for pumps and wind- 
nills; in 1919 for boilers and tanks; in 1921 for gas engines and trac- 
21,30 flMM@ors, tin plate and terne plate, and wire work; in 1922 for steel doors 
12 4Mi/nd shutters; in 1931 for blast furnace products; and in 1932 for the 
7, 0M other industries. 

The highest total wage and salary payments to wage earners (with 
lata for 1922 not available) was reported in 1917 for manufactures 
pf wire work; in 1918 for cutlery and tools; in 1919 for blast furnace 
products; in 1920 for boilers and tanks, forgings, foundry and machine- 
hop products, safes and vaults, steel works and rolling mills, stoves 
nd furnaces, and wire; in 1923 for bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets, 
nnd pumps and windmills; and in 1929 for calculating machines, 
teel doors and shutters, gas engines and tractors, and tin plate and 
erne plate. 

The lowest total wage and salary payments to wage earners was 














\der " ; a 
eported in 1916 for calculating machines and wire work; in 1917 for 
n a : 

. fpumps and windmills; and in 1932 for the 13 other industries. 
vise 


ler Taste 6.—AVERAGE NUMBER OF WAGE EARNERS (BOTH SEXES) REPORTED EM- 
PLOYED AND TOTAL WAGE AND SALARY PAYMENTS TO WAGE EARNERS IN 

hat MANUFACTURE OF IRON AND STEEL AND THEIR PRODUCTS, 1916 TO 1932, BY 
INDUSTRIES 


























der ee ee a eed ote So 
ab UP ayer wen 
Blast furnace products | Boilers and tanks Bolts, nuts, is ashers, and 
ned rivets 
—— a 
Tes Year BD ies eee : 
: Estab- bed. Total wage | Estab- Poi J Total wage | Estab-| Rh. | Total wage 
<@S, lish- yng and salary | lish- (aver- and salary | lish- (aver- and salary 
‘es: ments age) payments | ments age) | payments | ments | age) payments 
ch (| OR RI. pI in re BA 
a _..| 32] 7,626 | $7,814,558 | (1) | (}) (!) 23 | 5,167 | $3,917,427 
ee] Mme? 33| 10,661 | 14,575,881} () | (1) () | 28) 5,489! 5,014,516 
~ eee Ls 33 | * 12,007 | 22,799,675 | (') | (1) (1) 26 | 25,948 | 5,774, 406 
.. en , 33. | 15,2387 | 30,807,195 | 23 | 989 | $1, 426, 120 30] 5,389| 6,615,074 
= 32 8, 336 | 19, 704, 265 | 34| 2,573 4, 675, 718 30 5,533 | 7, 166, 469 
ind , 


'Not shown separately by Ohio Division of Labor Statistics. 
rt ' Total reported by industries exceeds total for iron and steel by 214. 
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TABLE 6.—~AVERAGE NUMBER OF WAGE EARNERS (BOTH SEXES) REPOR <) ; 1s 6.- 
PLOYED AND TOTAL WAGE AND SALARY PAYMENTS TO WAGE EAR Re PLO? 
MANUFACTURE OF IRON AND STEEL AND THEIR PRODUCTS, 1916 TO 3 JN MANUI 
INDUSTRIES—Continued * BRE DUS" 
| 
Blast furnace products Boilers and tanks | Bolts, sige ah in 
_ a fas j ; Veal 
Year y . 
ee Wage |m ; " Wage jm . Wage 
Estab- . | Total wage | Estab-| . | Total wage | Estab- g Vota 
lish- eee and salary | lish- ‘aaa and niece lish- | S@rners ; . a 
ments | ‘age) | Payments aes saan payments | ments or ry 
| | 
Qib 
il call Dab Re he 34 | 33,815 | $6, 300, 350 36 | 31,149 | $1, 500, 298 30 | 23,324 64, O69 - 
eee RS 31 4, 547 (4) 39 1, 570 (*) 26 4, 503 me fT 
i Saban 33 | 12,498 | 24, 399, 077 44 2,887 | 4, 453, 567 27 5, 518 | 252, (gr 9 
1924 s 27 6, 290 | 11, 809, 300 45 2,345 | 3, 564, 495 28 | ~ 4,602 109. 3) D0 
RRR. 26 | 5,922 | 11, 259, 391 47| 2,722] 4,041, 486 29) 5,303 14. 25D! 
Se, ob dodebnasien 23 6, 225 | 11, 465, 568 45 2,457 | 3, 886, 261 27 5, 070 520, 2? 
EN Ae 19 | 8, 460 | 15, 679, 408 48 | 2,586 | 4,029, 046 24 4, 506 | 136, (2 
1928 _ _ 21 5, 708 | 11, 201, 810 49 2,466 | 4, 059, 976 24 4,851 | 6,755.9 24 
1929. - 16 5, 612 | 10, 125, 412 53 2,768 | 4, 537, 724 21 5, 253 | 6, (49 fag 
| ene 13 4,927 | 9, 556, 144 55 2,518 | 3,813, 862 20 |° 3,953 | 4,585, 77 iNNO6 
1931 _ _ 10 2,627 | 4,821, 541 55 1,844 | 2,450, 516 19 3,097 | 2. 933 «7s NODT 
era 11| 2,747 | 3,563, 492 53 | 1,333 | 1, 423, 249 19} 2,410 683, 99] ODS 
929 
} nus) 
Calculating machines Cutlery and tools Doors and shutters, iron pal 
| and stee! Boe 
 SEEAGTE 14| 5,345 | $4,450,484 | 50| 3,901 | $4,751, 891 58 397 $441, 689 
1917__. 12 6,973 | 6,612, 350 52 4,668 | 3,857, 578 10 | 791 GOR. 995 
PRE 7 | 25,503 | 6,025,831 124 | © 11, 990 |713, 442, 258 8 | 2587 B84, ki 
ORES ESS 10 8, 105 | 11, 196, 276 87 3, 362 | 8, 148, 186 7 | 439 500, (34 fag 16 
ARERR 13] 9,418 | 15, 704, 018 86| 4,997] 7,483,908 7 521 | “75. 762 GI? 
TRS 9} 26,040] 8,811,889 76} 32,485 | 2,568,817 7 3 347 | 160), Ls DS 
Alice 18 6, 943 (4) 71 3, 079 (4) 6 332 | 3919 
BL usslbids 21 8, 287 | 12, 167, 843 70 3,831 | 4, 803, 947 7 562 | 749, 704 D920 
1924_ . 22 7, 549 | 12, 244, 700 71 3,472 | 4, 403, 943 9 | 621 893, 749 921 
1925. 24 7,453 | 11, 654, 069 68 3,695 | 4,930, 763 8 | 680 G9, 219 HN) 922 
1926. 27 7,945 | 12,351, 034 69 3,893 | 5, 139, 688 8 605 | 2, Se 1923 
1927_ _- 29 8, 170 | 12, 860, 892 69 3,333 | 4, 285, 162 9 | $s | 1, 122, 964 1924 
eager iad 27 8,877 | 14, 145, 437 66 3,280 | 4, 628, 454 | 10 1, 180, 37) 925 
| BUS OBER TE 30} 10,152 | 15,927, 499 67 2,898 | 4, 204, 685 10 | 737 | 1, 224, 125 926 
a ec 27 7, 769 | 11, 893, 722 61 2,541 | 3,004,812 8 | 690 | QS 1, 2 927 
fe RTT OT 32 7,093 | 8, 493, 224 22 1,163 | 1,074, 501 7 | 539 | 707, 27 1928 
1932__ 28 6,383 | 6, 150, 363 16 1, 085 679, 295 5 | 492 | 101, 310 1929 
1930 
rare RY 1931 
1932 
Forgings | Foundry aoe . Gas engines and tractors 
| 
1916 535 5, 602 | $4, 665, 654 [51,048 | 115, 937 |$93, 062, 131 (‘) (1) 
1917_ 37 5,846 | 5, 492,904 |° 1,151 | 123, 069 (119,029,907 | (') (1) 
1918 36 | 26,812 | 8,667,771 | 1,112 |? 116, 782 |138, 472,788 | (') (1) 7 
TI, onc-ip-aninheiniion 34| 8,236 | 9,872,500 | 1,151 | 108,073 |145, 258, 653 25 2,009 | $2,775,412 Mp6 
1920. _ wit 37 7, 241 | 11,847, 593 | 1,222 | 117, 264 |195, 910, 962 31 3, 203 5, 495, O71 MINT 
1921 _. F 34 | %3,001 | 3,362,607 | 1,127 | 3 62,334 | 78, 216, 897 25 | 31,220 1, 748, 64 BRIOIB. 
1922. . 33 3, 745 (4) 1,079 | 69, 582 (4) 25 1, 677 ‘ 1919... 
1923 _ 34 4,755 | 5,603,388 | 1,086 | 92,977 |152, 490, 628 20 1, 662 2, 477, 57) HE 1920- 
1924__ “ 35} 4,827 | 6,511,908 | 1,104 | 79, 167 |116, 139, 746 21 2, 365 is, (82 R921. 
1925 _ - 37 5,135 | 7,496,977 | 1,143 | 82,927 |124, 964, 528 21 2, 047 3 322, 417 E1922. - 
1926. ___ 39 | 4,570] 6,641,784 | 1,176 | 90, 467 |138, 177, 292 19 | 2,235 137, 720 1923. 
SER 38 | 3,632] 5,069,733 | 1,126 | 85, 374 |129, 529, 326 18} 2,232 | 3, 440, 582 vas 
1928. _ 35 4,389 | 7,045,301 | 1,181 | 86,386 |134, 805, 119 18 2,581 | 4, 274,970 1925 - 
oe 36} 3,878 | 6,534,183 | 1,208 | 96, 964 |154, 920, 507 18 3, 349 | 520, 190 a 1926- 
Serr 34] 2,543 | 3,561,808 | 1,220 76,423 |106, 922, 227 14 2, 448 3, 882, 349 97 
knee nc ote 34 1,909 | 1,896,300 | 1,209 | 54,785 | 63, 577,747 15 1, 743 | 671, 100 Re 8 
ie eeas senks 32 1, 271 1, 041, 566 | 1,144 39, 305 | 35, 212, 399 17 1, 336 304, 4S ~ 
' | Not shown se eepeeatey by Ohio Division of Labor Statistics. 1931 
? Total reported by industries exceeds total for iron and steel by 214. 1932 
3 Total reported by industries exceeds total for iron and steel by 331. 
4 Not tabulated 7 individual industries by Ohio Division of Labor Statistics. Pea 
§ Number Ko - lishments reporting employees; number reporting total wage and salary payment! # Ser 
wae ter by ot 
igure seems high, but cannot be verified, as original reports have been destroyed. Tota! reporied bY ‘ Not 
industries exceeds total for iron and steel by 214. 7 Fig 
7 Figure seems high, but cannot be verified, as original reports have been destroyed. ‘Nu 
; 5 — of establishments reporting employees; number reporting total wage and salary paymie\'s 4 o 
ess y i} ta 
WW Ny 
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\BLE 6. -AVERAGE NUMBER OF WAGE EARNERS (BOTH SEXES) REPORTED EM- 
PLO) ‘D AND TOTAL WAGE AND SALARY PAYMENTS TO WAGE EARNERS IN 
yANUFACTURE OF IRON AND STEEL AND THEIR PRODUCTS, 1916 TO 1932, BY 
INDI :TRIES—Continued 


Pumps and windmills | Safes and vaults Steel works and rolling mills 
| 


| 
| Ww 
ry * age 
Total wage | Estab- 
arners : parners 
earners | and salary | lish- | ‘ . | and salary 
: (aver- (aver- | 


(aver- 
avs) payments | ments ame) payments | ments age) | payments 


Wage = e Wage | 

Age | Total wage | Estab- hed ol Total wage 
and salary | lish- , th 
ments | 


| 
4 


| | hen 
16 1, 121 $755, 199 | 1,829 | $1,344, 175 51 | 59,315 | $61,941, 809 
16 yyy 748, 679 : 909 | 1, 553, 266 48 71, 416 93, 992, 805 
23! 22,816 3, 077, 040 096 2, 160, 588 54 | ? 74, 358 | 127, 783, 724 
25 2, 482 3, 048, 040 565 3, 051, 815 f 55, 039 | 108, 556, 468 
2, 218 3, 218, 860 963 | 4, 349, 931 71, 701 | 168, 237, 913 
1, 866 2, 268, 492 585 3, 336, 907 59 | ° 43, 560 63, 554, 745 
2, O80 (4) 022 (*) 62, 356 (4) 
3, 476 4, 777, 342 555 4, 282, Wl 70, 849 | 129, 214, 482 
2,812 3, 762, 407 406 4, 032, 144 72, 145 | 131, 203, 957 
2, 841 3, 883, 868 399 3, 956, 580 i! 79, 822 | 155, 956, 727 
2,874 | 4,032, 422 169 | 3, 686, 352 8 | 84,610 | 154, 225, 748 
2, 574 | » 2, 834, 854 O38 3, 464, 765 | 75,460 | 136, 630, 642 
2, 277 3, 568, 272 033 | *1 45 0) | 77,748 | 149, 174, 306 
2, 483 3, 612, 665 786 ,% li if 81, 165 | 156, 489, 837 
2, 425 3, 431, 782 550 | 2,081, 740 63,615 | 112, 105, 497 
135 1, 321, 865 f 43,114 60, 199, 457 














He eR NNNNNNNNN 


2, 119 2, 550, 267 


1, 868 1, 678, 601 532 | 160, 893 f 34, 102 34, 389, 558 














Stoves and furnaces and terne plate Wire 


85 9, 558 | $7, 451, 36% } 4, 2% $4, 852, 966 6, 324 $4, 296, 960 
8&9 10,552 | 9, 567, § 7 2 7, 999, 553 4,233 | 4,468, 851 
90 | 2 10,440 | 11, 605, 67! ¥, 731, 067 26,411 10, 190, 578 
87 9, 833 | 12, 722, § 8, 130, 531 5, 190 | 9, 438, 972 
87 11, 366 | 11, 702, 227 6, 851 14, 993, 918 
84 38, 005 3, 571, 650 ( 34,148 5, 231, 243 
87! 9,649 | (4) 4, 265 (4) 
93 9,870 | 1 | §8, 000, 709 5, 656 9, 116, 673 
87 9,497 | 1 7, 868, 050 7, 078 11, 648, 463 
4 9, 233 | 1 8, 805, 320 5, 077 &, 268, 551 
] 
l 





on i be 


3, 
3, 
3, 
91 8, 330 l, 9, 285, 034 ¢ 3, 887 6, 355, 536 
90 8, 820 2, 766, 449 7, 689, 602 4, 781 7, 620, 993 
95 9,773 | 14, 513, 167 7, 079, 873 ( 4, 507 7, 486, 569 
86 10, 340 | 15, 124, 721 | 14, 337, 463 j 4, 290 7, 271, 242 
86 8, 304 | 10, 838, 531 6, 103, 507 ‘ 5, 445 8, 683, 697 
74 6,307 | 6, 4, 361, 801 3, 532 5, 469, 919 
71 5, 261 4, 612, 109 3, 271, 173 2, 810 3, 209, 200 





wnNw ash SS SS SS 

















Wirework, wire rope and | Iron and steel and their 
cable products, other 


733 $678, 206 10, 113 | $8, 302, 931 
7 3,038 |? 3, 336, 471 8, 637 | 5, 904, 480 
2 696 678, 442 26,593 | 7,673,975 
622 679, 835 7, 857 9, 663, 402 
672 875, 495 : 8, 064 | 12, 593, 332 | 
3 532 744, 658 52 | 35,269! 6, 422, 537 
555 (*) 7, 730 | (4) 
652 876, 498 35 7,079 | 10, 342, 208 
648 889, 380 5,431 | 7,831, 339 
676 977, 109 5,869 | 8,377,728 
662 | 1, 036, 881 6,901 | 10, 487, 462 
783 | 1, 221, 207 5,007 | 6,873,714 
714 1, 107, 557 ; 5, 950 &, O99, 203 
23 710 | 1, 153, 672 6,526 | 9, 408, 429 
31 | 605 948, 703 4,575 | 6, 216, 283 | 
32 7 1,608 | 7 1,874, 004 & 3, 873 4, 274, 033 | 
32 882 | 1, 181, 483 | 74 2,908 | 2, 628, 730 




















‘Total reported by industries exceeds total for iron and steel by 214. 
* Total reported by industries exceeds total for iron and steel by 331. 
‘ Not tabulated by individual industries by Ohio Division of Labor Statistics. 
‘ Figure seems high, but cannot be verified ,as original reports have been destroyed. 
bes establishments reporting employees; number reporting total wage and salary payments 
ess by 2. 
‘ Figure seems low, but cannot be verified, as original reports have been destroyed. 


Number of establishments reporting employees; number reporting total wage and salary payments 
Was greater by 2. 
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Average wage and salary payments to wage earners in each © the 2.7; 


; ‘ ‘ ; ; MANUE 
industries and in the group “‘iron and steel and their products, oth,;_if# INDU* 


are shown in table 7. As explained in previous studies,! avera; a 


? W iio 
and salary payments were computed by dividing total wage anc sayy 
payments by the average number of employees reported. The aye ; 


ages should not be taken as exact measures but as approximate | igure 
Wage earners include skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled workers. Boj 
sexes are included but only 3.1 percent of the wage earners in anf’ 


facture of iron and steel and their products were females in 1920 ani 
in 1929. Data concerning total wage and salary payments for |9)qm% 
were not tabulated by the division of labor statistics for individu 
industries, and information for 1916 to 1918 was not sepurateljm™ 


n916- 









































‘ 1926 
tabulated for boilers and tanks and gas engines and tractors. - 
The highest average wage and salary payment to wage earners wag 
in 1920 for manufacture of blast furnace products, boilers and tanks,cal gi 
culating machines, cutlery and tools, foundry and machine-shop prodf}— 
° ° ° tt 
ucts, gas engines and tractors, steel works and rolling mills, stoves andl. cigin 
2 ° © or on rf . iN tt 
furnaces, tin plate and terne plate, and wire; in 1926 and 1927 for sates ‘ 
and vaults; in 1928 for bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets, steel doo Ta) 
and shutters, and pumps and windmills; and in 1929 for forgings andi rund 
wirework. mills 
The lowest average wage and salary payment to wage earners Wi iyo j 
in 1916 for 9 of the 16 industries and in 1932 for 7 industries. ploye 
It should be emphasized that, as explained in the introductory jude 
section of this study, average wage and salary payments as here Steel 
computed do not show average full-time earnings, as data concerning ond | 
part-time and overtime work are not available. The changes In 
averages from year to year, also, do not afford any measure of changes ton 
in wage or salary scales or rates of pay. vat 
TABLE 7.—-AVERAGE WAGE AND SALARY PAYMENT TO WAGE EARNERS IMM varis 
MANUFACTURE OF IRON AND STEEL AND THEIR PRODUCTS, 1916 TO 152, Bi 
INDUSTRIES the 
Bolts, Foundry) ;.. .. ] 
Blast | Boilers | nuts, Caleu- | Cutlery ooo and yen. peri 
Year furnace and washers,| lating and shutters Forgings|}machine - 35.6 
products| tanks and |machines| tools staal ’ shop | ¢-ctos ’ 
SS . products| ‘""" was 
1916__._..._.......| $1,025 |........| $758 | $833 | $1,191 | $1,113| $833] — $803 li 
RTT Gok) Mehr ge 914 948}  () 8N4 940} 967 
tine +a aod moan de Ay Aen « 3 bk<0 971 1, 095 1,121 996 1, 272 1, 186 191: 
1919. _..............] 2,022] $1, 442 1, 228 1, 381 1, 281 1, 139 1, 199 1,344, $18 
1920 _ smeom dere 2, 364 1,817 1, 205 1, 667 1, 498 1, 495 1, 636 1, 671 I, vit oTes 
1921 _ - iwpead anal 1, 651 1, 306 982 1, 459 1, 034 1, 326 i, 120 1, 255 1, 433 = 
1922... .-.-----.... (?) (?) (?) (2) (?) (2) (2) (2) ) exc 
RES os 1,952] 1,543] 1,314] 1,468] 1,254] 1,334] 1,178] 1,040) 1.8 
SEPSIS Pees 1, 877 1, 520 1, 304 1, 622 1, 268 1, 439 1, 349 1, 467 1, 00 lo 
Si is wigidadldantes 1,901} 1,485| 15366] 1,564| 15334] 14e9| 1.460) 1507 — 1.02 PAO! 
CGS 40 tee eee oh 1, 842 1, 582 1, 347 1, 555 1, 320 1, 492 1, 453 1, 527 1, 08s mir 
Rr ae 1, 853 1, 558 1, 317 1, 574 1, 286 1, 618 1, 396 1, 517 1, Al 
SECC 1,962 | 1,646 | 1,303 | 1,503) 1411) 1,670} 1,605| 1,560 LR fa 
i iihctethminweann ina 1, 1, 639 1, 336 1, 569 1, 451 1, 661 1, 685 1, 598 1, O48 
i aikiodssornis cane 1, 1,514] 1,160; 1,531 | 1,183| 1,422| 1,401} 1,309 LOR oa, 
rit panckidacdin 1, 1, 329 947 | 1, 197 924 | 1,312 993| 1,160 1S 
RETEST: ¥ 1, 068 698 964 656 795 819 896 |_| OH rep 


1 Omitted, as figure seems extremely low in comparison with other years; cannot be verified, |\."°'" 


as original epee have been eee. 
2 Not tabulated for individual industries by Ohio Division of Labor Statistics. 
1 Monthly Labor Review, January, February, and March 1934. 
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wit 7-—-AVERAGE WAGE AND SALARY PAYMENT TO WAGE EARNERS IN 
PNNUFACTURE OF IRON AND STEEL AND THEIR PRODUCTS, 1916 TO 1932, BY 
INDUST RIES—Continued 
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i | 
| ane Wire | Iron and 
Pumps Safes and | bow ad | Stoves | I + a work, | steel and 
Y ear and vaults | and roll- | #24 fur- rae Wire |including| their 
windmills ing mills| ®®® | plate wire rope | products, 
8 F and cable| other 

Cwewals $674 $735 $1, 044 $780 $1, 131 $679 $925 $821 
ialaure 749 814 1, 316 907 1, 531 1, 056 1, O98 684 
1, 093 1, 031 1,718 1,112 2, 039 1, 590 975 1, 164 
1, 228 1, 190 1,972 1, 204 1, 993 1,819 1, 093 1, 230 
1,451 1, 468 2, 346 1, 567 2, 222 2, 189 1, 303 1, 562 
1, 216 1, 291 1, 459 1,170 1, 871 1, 261 1, 400 1, 219 

(?) (?) (?) (?) (2) (2) (2) (2) 
1, 374 1, 676 1, 824 1, 334 1, 625 1, 612 1, 344 | 1, 461 
1, 338 1, 676 1,819 1, 448 2, 027 1, 646 1, 373 1, 442 
D5 1, 367 1, 649 1, 954 | 1, 435 1, 873 1, 629 1, 445 1, 427 
, 1, 403 1, 700 1, 823 1, 434 1, 896 1, 635 1, 566 1, 520 
io (!) 1,700) 1,811 1, 447 1, 794 1, 594 1, 560 1, 373 
1928 1, 567 (*) 1,919 1, 485 1, 878 1, 661 1, 551 1, 361 
1929 1, 455 1, 602 1, 928 1, 463 1, 876 1, 695 1, 625 | 1, 442 
1930 1,415 1, 343 | 1, 762 1, 291 1, 808 1, 595 1, 568 | 1, 359 
1931 1, 204 1, 165 1, 396 | 1, 094 1, 501 1, 549 1, 165 1, 104 
1932 8YY 866 1, 008 877 1, 223 1, 142 1, 340 | 904 











Omitted, as figure seems extremely low in comparison with other years; cannot 
as original reports have been destroyed. | es nt 
‘Not tabulated for individual industries by Ohio Division of Labor Statistics. 





be verified, however 







Tables 8 and 9 show fluctuation in employment of wage earners in 
foundries and machine-shop products and in steel works and rolling 
mills. In the manufactures of iron and steel and their products these 
two industries rank first and second in number of wage earners em- 
ployed. Manufactures of foundry and machine-shop products in- 
cluded 39.3 percent of the total in 1929 and 36.6 percent in 1932. 
Steel works and rolling mills included 32.9 percent of the total in 1929 
and 31.8 percent in 1932. 

In manufactures of foundry and machine-shop products the varia- 
tion from maximum was 4 percent in 1917, which was the year of least 
variation, and 45.9 percent in 1922, which was the year of greatest 
variation. The variation from maximum exceeded 20 percent in 6 of 
the 17 years covered. Maximum employment during the 17-year 
period was 125,719 in March 1920, and minimum employment was 
35,666 in August 1932. The variation from maximum for the period 
was 90,053, or 71.6 percent. 

In steel works and rolling mills the variation from maximum in 
1918, the year of least change, was 6.6 percent and in 1919, the year of 
greatest change, it was 58.9 percent. The variation from maximum 
exceeded 20 percent in 10 of the 17 years covered. Maximum em- 
ployment during the 17-year period was 89,188 in October 1926, and 
minimum employment was 26,467 in October 1919. The variation 
from maximum for the period was 62,721, or 70.3 percent. The 
second lowest month of employment was August 1932, with 29,782 
reported. 
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TaBLE 8.—FLUCTUATION IN EMPLOYMENT OF WAGE EARNERS (BOTH §} m fue 
MANUFACTURE OF FOUNDRY AND MACHINE-SHOP PRODUCTS, 1916 | “_ 
Month 1916 | 1917 1918 1919 | 1920 | 1921 1922 
January - _.--.---------| 104,978 | 120, 247 | 113, 495 | 113, 666 | 123,645 | 81,764 | 50,920 x» oofmmmanuers 
og Bee Re .| 110, 364 | 121, 270 | 115, 842 | 105, 889 | 121,891 | 76,383 | 53, 0x: OO ler ebrual 
Go nnd Labecvcciseccsee-- 114, 598 | 122, 282 | 116,074 | 103,930 | 125,719 | 71,511 | 55, 6x 3, 0 farch 
ET _....-| 113, 483 | 120,863 | 113,346 | 100,971 | 124,351 | 66,350 | 59,073 — ¢:' aolmmmaptl! 
aR RIS 112, 490 | 122, 588 | 114, 180 | 100,077 | 118,649 | 64,523 | 64,701 97 y ImmlaY 
EE A TRS Ee 2 2 116, 806 | 123,816 | 115, 683 | 101,306 | 121,126 | 59, 881 69, 484 49. Ty June 
I aii tbbedinn on octtiin 115, 565 | 123, 304 | 118,655 | 105,340 | 121,721 | 55,298 | 73,176 ml 
August..______- ey 118, 716 | 123,332 | 119, 644 | 108,239 | 121,361 | 54,058 | 75,911 — 4- | ae 
September ___.. ; 118, 658 | 123, 582 | 116,873 | 108,006 | 119,653 | 52,974 | 76,494 | 43's gmmmpeptel’ 
October... ....... ie 119, 187 | 125, 135 | 120,370 | 113, 550 | 111,155 | 53,177 | 81,330 sj a4ujmmmortoben 
November... .......-.--. 121, 914 | 125, 266 | 120,351 | 116, 367 | 103,954] 55,830 | 80,902 x» qu gm ove” 
December... -....--------- _| 124, 489 | 125, 140 | 116,876 | 119,430 | 93,942] 56,253 | 94,213 | <> > gmmmpecembe! 
. hie 
Maximum. -__. --- 124, 489 | 125, 266 | 120,370 | 119,430 | 125,719 | 81,764] 94,213 | yy >yggmmbiou™ : 
j Minimum. 104, 978 | 120, 247 | 113,346 | 100,077 | 93,942 | 52,974] 50,929 . Minimu 
; Variation from maximum: | -—7 - 
; Number _- 19,511 | 5,019] 7,024 | 19,353 | 31,777 | 28,790] 43, 284 05 Pen 
b Percent. 15.7 4.0 5.8 16. 2 25.3 35. 2 45.9 i4 TT, 
Ss Number of establishments 1, 048 1, 151 1, 112 1,151 1, 222 1,127) 1,079 ” Number 
z me a — 
f 
? Month 1924 1925 1926 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 193) 
¢ | 
; January.____.___._.._..-_._-| 84,009 | 79, 267 | 88,535 | 86,408 | 77,832 | 91,926 | 84,763 | 60,301 | 45. GE: 
§ SERPS Sree 87, 216 | 80, 794 | 90, 404 | 88,932 | 81, 107 | 96,041 | 84,627 | 60,711 45.2% J 
# deci ises ae elas 89, 068 | 81, 569 | 91,917 | 90, 392 | 82, 397 | 98, 559 | 84,011 | 60,123 44 6 MM ond t 
F Te __..-| 85, 941 | 82,034 | 92, 288 | 89, 758 | 83,277 | 98,969 | 84,145 | 59,975 | 41.44 
4 ay MRE 8. -| 83, 029 | 82, 204 | 91,077 | 88, 226 | 85, 700 |100, 502 | 82,688 | 59,372) 40.14 the n 
' SES arid owaieicie ddipeeiatiataats 4 78, 776 | 81,866 | 91,225 | 88,115 | 86,445 |100, 254 - 595 | 57, 108 ), O13 
+ July ___- 75, 202 | 82, 504 | 91, 478 | 86, 086 | 86, 408 |100, 370 | 75,415 | 54,336 | 36,7 Hi table 
4 pS ON Sa eS 73, 101 | 82,092 | 90,763 | 84,099 | 88,695 | 99,383 | 72,554 | 51,397 | 35.0% 
| September __-------- -----| 73, 140 | 83, 425 | 91, 267 | 82,722 | 89,931 | 98, 140 | 70,892 | 50,678 | 35, 7% used 
October... .---.-.. Jcvaeepagatte 72, 595 | 85, 553 | 90, 557 | 81,092 | 91,178 | 98, 299 | 67,644 | 49, 201 $6, O52 ° 
November.__._.-- socaccecens 72, 669 | 85,776 | 88,078 | 79,275 | 91,401 | 92,758 | 65,393 | 47,422 36, 2 i mont 
ROPERS ' 75, 257 | 87,945 | 88,020 | 79,377 | 92,256 | 88,372 | 64,350 | 46,791 | ssi: 
vr 
Maximum.............----. 89, 068 | 87,945 | 92, 288 | 90,392 | 92, 256 |100, 502 | 84,763 | 60,711) «30 UE 
ae eee EE ee 72, 595 | 79, 267 | 88,020 | 79,275 | 77,832 | 88,372 | 64,350 | 46,791 | 35, 6H were 
Variation from maximum: 
Number-._..........--..| 16,473 | 8,678 | 4,268 | 11,117 | 14,424 | 12,130 | 20,413 | 13,920 9,67 Hi estah 
| ES ee ; 18. 5 9.9 4.6 12.3 15. 6 12.1 24. 1 22.9 21.4 7 TI 
Number of establishments...| 1, 104 1, 143 1,176 | 1,126] 1,181 1, 208 1,220 | 1,209 i , 
| i hae « excee 
TABLE 9.—FLUCTUATIONS IN EMPLOYMENT OF WAGE EARNERS (BOTH SEXEs) IN The 
STEEL WORKS AND ROLLING MILLS, 1916 TO 1932 the 
| | for ¢ 
Month 1916 1917 1918 | 1919 1920 1921 1922 192 
_ B® 100. 
po EE ALOT DP 50,213 | 64,811 | 72,428! 64,361 | 74,282| 51,264| 46,305 64,071 JE Ve 
ET 5-5... -Lskbatebkhose 54,542 | 66,175 | 73,853 | 61,392 70, 734 | 47,0384 | 49,195 64, 185 | 
so ES eS ee 55,947 | 70,161 | 75,130| 56,078| 75,593 | 41,219| 58,455 | 71,3) fm Salal 
Kb iriienhacienpeaentatates 56,590 | 66,639 | 73,904 | 53,546 | 69,971 | 42,087| 61,045 | 69,38 
Ts ides poninntitantenesitndial 58,615 | 73,135 | 77,574 | 54,822| 63,117 | 43,086 | 62,559) 71,451 men 
CY ineinicicdene db phipe digas éteine 60,869 | 72,964 | 74,248 | 56,273 | 73,663 | 41,111 | 66,020 | 72, 610 
ns ct uk. railed: ee 58,130 | 72,526 | 75,577 | 60,211| 74,716| 34.677| 65,369 | 70.42 jg ltem 
pS EE CR PEL GS 62,007 | 74,189 | 74,933 | 62,880 | 70,373 | 40,498 | 65,501 | 74,270 
September._.................| 62,980 | 73,508 | 72,761) 63,134 77, 546 42,050 | 64,710 72, 707 
RRR ey er Te 61,681 | 74,645 | 74,520| 26,467| 76,972 | 45,444] 67,872) 74,25 
SIE « ois ah. 6 a ap agin 64,768 | 75,290 | 73,462 | 43,595 71,962] 48,641! 70,52! 73, 7085 
Ne ST a eee ee 65,432 | 72,947 73,906 | 57,712| 61,483 | 45,604 | 70,620 | 71,5!) 
Maximum ---_-.-....-..-- ....| 65,432 | 75,290 | 77,574 | 64,361 | 77,546 | 51,264] 70,629) 74,25! 
Rs osha tetas we nartounl 50,213 | 64,811 | 72,428 | 26,467 | 61,483 | 34,677 | 46,305) (4! 
Variation from maximum: 
, eee _.-| 15,219] 10,479/| 5,146 | 37,894 | 16,063 | 16,587 | 24,324 , 180 
Percent -_____- Bits cteckdow 23.3 13.9 6.6 58.9 20.7 32.4 34.4 
Number of establishments __ 51 48 54 54 63 59 59 
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FLUCTUATIONS IN EMPLOYMENT OF WAGE EARNERS (BOTH SEXES) IN 
STEEL WORKS AND ROLLING MILLS, 1916 TO 1932—Continued 








Month 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 


| | 
84, 801 | 82,809 | 84, 296 | 75,354 73, 337 | 83,520 | 71,623 | 46, 7: 38, 776 
84, 114 | 79,999 | 83, 429 | 80, 220 | 77, 258 | 83, 099 | 70,965 | 47,959 | 38, 258 
84, 151 | 80, 118 | 83,453 | 82,425 | 79,779 | 84,591 | 68,857 | 49,748 | 37, 28] 
80, 949 | 


78,725 | 85,349 | 79,248 | 77, 089 
| 71, 136.) 


| 85 85,075 | 73,161 | 49,586 | 35,922 
79, 119 | 83,714 | 78,568 | 77,449 | 87,603 | 72,976 | 48, 42: 33, 045 
55, 597 | 76,672 | 83,771 | 80,180 | 74, 333 86,352 | 64,608 | 45,5 33, 432 
60, 089 | 78,590 | 84,275 | 75,040 | 76,895 | 86,897 | 63,437 | 44, | 34, 065 
65, 716 | 76,677 | 84,859 | 73,428 | 78, 634 | 86,627 | 60,454 | 39,816 | 29, 782 
67, 440 | 80, 136 | 88,176 | 72,731 | 79,838 | 82,590 | 58,934 | 37, 14% 32, 214 
69,041 | 81,750 | 89, 188 | 70, 509 | 80,554 | 78,879 | 57, 464 | 36, 95 33, 024 
i 67, 142 | 80, 464 | 83, 700 | 67, 735 | 80,391 | 65,289 | 51,322 | 36,526 | 31, 227 
December . ..--------------.-| 75, 566 | 82, 803 | 81, 107 , 087 | 77,423 | 63,456 | 49,579 | 34,847 | 32, 197 











Maximum...-.--- , 84,801 | 82,809 | 89, 188 | 82, 425 | 80, 554 | 87,603 | 73, 38. 776 
Minimum - 76, 672 | 81, 107 7, 73! 73, 337 | 63,456 | 49, 575 34, 847 29, 782 
Variation from maximum: 
Number. 9, 6,137 | 8,081 ,690 | 7,: 24, 147 | 23, 58: 904 
Percent - . ~~ -- ~--e--- 7.4 t | 7 ( 97.6 39 2 30. 23.2 


Number of establishments - -| 8 | 8 | 6 69 54 
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Indexes for Employment and Wage and Salary Payments 


GENERAL indexes for average number of wage earners employed 
and total and average wage and salary payments to wage earners in 
the manufacture of iron and steel and their products are shown in 
table 10. The base for these indexes is 1926 as that is the base year 
used by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics in computing 


monthly general! indexes of employment and pay rolls in manufactur- 
ing. The years covered are 1924 to 1932, during which period reports 
were requested by the Ohio Division of Labor Statistics from all 
establishments employing three or more persons. 

The general index for average number of wage earners employed 
exceeded the base year, 1926, in 1929 only, and fell to 45.1 in 1932. 
The general index for total wage and salary payments also exceeded 
the base year only in 1929 and fell to 26.4 in 1932. The general index 
for average wear and salary payments exceeded the base year as 
100.0, in 1925, 1928, and 1929, and fell to 58.5 in 1932. In each of the 
3 years (1930 to 1932) of declining employment and total wage and 
salary payments the general index for average wage and salary pay- 


ments has stood considerably above the indexes for the other two 
items, 
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Chart 2 shows in graphic form general indexes for average n mber 
of wage earners employed and total and average wages and ‘lary 
payments to wage earners in manufacture of iron and steel anc thejp 
products, 1924 to 1932. 
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—— Wage Earners (Average) \ 
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see tees Average Wage and Salary Payment . 60 + 
20 —4 
40F 
° 
1924 1926 1928 1930 1932 
FIGURE 2.—GENERAL INDEXES OF WAGE EARNERS EMPLOYED AND WAGE AND 
SALARY PAYMENTS TO WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURE OF IRON AND STEEL 20 } 
AND THEIR PRODUCTS, 1924 TO 1932 
TaBLe 10.—GENERAL INDEXES FOR AVERAGE NUMBER OF WAGE EARNERS EM. 
PLOYED AND TOTAL AND AVERAGE WAGE AND SALARY PAYMENTS TO WAGE 
Sa neene IN MANUFACTURE OF IRON AND STEEL AND THEIR PRODUCTS, 19% 
1932 
‘ 4 0 
Index numbers (1926= 100.0) Index numbers (1926 = 100.0) 
of— of— FIGUF 
aid MEN 
Total Average Total | Average PRO 
Year Wage wage wage Year Wage wage wage 
earners and and earners = o in 19 
salary salary Salary Salary . 
(average) pay- pay- (average) pay- pay- 
ments ments ments ments 
AN keh Lae 90. 5 88.8 ht a a 103. 7 107.8 104.0 TI 
a EE 95. 2 97.3 ET a eS 81.5 76. 6 94.0 
ET 100.0 100. 0 i. ae 58.6 45.0 76.8 ‘ 
ES 93.7 92. 6 98.8 |} 1982...... 22. 45. 1 26. 4 5 Hin 14 
OY atl BRET ine Sasa 95. 0 97.7 102. 8 





























Table 11 shows for each of 14 industries classified under manufac ture ra 
of iron and steel and their products indexes for average number of wiige wa 


earners employed and total and average wage and salary payments to 
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vagecarners. Indexes were not computed for two industries, included in 
ables 6 and 7, which reported an average of less than 1,000 wage earn- 
ys, nor for the group ‘‘iron and steel and their products, other.” 

The index for average number of wage earners employed reached 
he highest point during the 9 years in 1924 for 2 industries, in 1925 
for 2 industries, in 1926 for 3 industries, in 1927 for 1 industry, and 
in 1929 for 6 industries. The lowest point was reached in 1932 by 
rach of the 14 industries included. 

The index for total wage and salary payments to wage earners 
reached the highest point during the 9 years in 1924 for 2 industries, 
19 
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Wage Earners (Average) 
—-—Total Wage and Salary Payments 
Average Wage and Salary Payment 






































1924 1926 1928 1930 1932 
FIGURE 3.—INDEXES OF WAGE EARNERS EMPLOYED AND WAGE AND SALARY PAY- 
Reuse toleve tee IN MANUFACTURE OF FOUNDRY AND MACHINE-SHOP 
in 1925 for 2 industries, in 1926 for 2 industries, in 1927 for 1 industry, 
and in 1929 for 7 industries. The lowest point was reached in 1932. 
The index for average wage and salary payments reached the highest 
point during the 9 years in 1924 for 2 industries, in 1925 for 1 industry, 
in 1926 and 1927 for 1 industry, in 1928 for 6 industries, and in 1929 
lor 4 industries. The lowest point was reached in 1932. 
In 1932 the index for average number of wage earners employed fell 
below 50 for 7 of the 14 industries; the index for total wage and 
salary payments to wage earners fell below 30 for 6 industries; and the 


46749°—34——11 
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index for average wage and salary payments to wage earn: 
below 50 for only 1 of the 14 industries. 

Charts 3 and 4 show in graphic form indexes for average 1 
of wage earners employed and total and average wage and 
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payments to wage earners in manufactures of foundry and mavhing 
shop products and in steel works and rolling mills, 1924 to 193° 
hs . 1926 = 100.0 . = 
a | | 
: Leo" be | oP eesepeccens 7 
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sneeeee Average Wage and Salary Payment = 
20 
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FIGURE 4.—INDEXES OF WAGE EARNERS EMPLOYED AND WAGE AND SALARY PA) 
MENTS TO WAGE EARNERS IN STEEL WORKS AND ROLLING MILLS, 1924 TO 193: 


TABLE 11.—INDEXES FOR AVERAGE NUMBER OF WAGE EARNERS EMPLOYE)!) A\ 
TOTAL AND AVERAGE WAGE AND SALARY PAYMENTS TO WAGE EARNERS |) 


MANUFACTURE OF IRON AND STEEL 


INDUSTRIES 


AND THEIR PRODUCTS, 1924 TO 103 








Index numbers (1926= 100.0) in specified industries 














Blast furnace products Boilers and tanks Bolts, ne de 
Year GREE pre 5 ae WOR, ‘<erorere WA Cre 
‘ Wage and salary 4 Wage and salary : Wage and 
| Wage payments Wage payments Wage payme 
| earners ____| earners | ___| earners e 
(average) Total | Average (average) Total | Average (average) Total 
| EGET ES. Fe 101.0 103. 0 101.9 95. 4 91.7 96. 1 90. 8 87.9 | 
er 95. 1 98. 2 103, 2 110.8 104. 0 93.9 104. 6 106. | 
lta tible dina sie adie 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
Re, Mail endice cohesion 135. 9 136. 8 100. 5 105. 3 103. 7 98. 5 88. 9 86.9 | 
RT aihinek oc bawaiee 91.7 97.7 106. 5 100. 4 104. 5 104. 0 95. 7 98. 9 | 
cs ice »o mo gern aie 90. 2 88. 3 97.9 112.7 116.8 103. 6 103. 6 102. 7 | 
a eee Fe 79.1 83.3 105. 3 102. 5 98. 1 95. 7 78.0 67.1 | 
TR RS 42.2 42.1 99. 6 75.1 63. 1 84.0 61.1 43.0 | 
Acids dcaticcas 44.1 31.1 70. 4 54.3 36. 6 67.5 47.5 24.6 | 
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sabe 11.—INDEXES FOR AVERAGE NUMBER OF WAGE EARNERS EMPLOYED 
TOTAL AND AVERAGE WAGE AND SALARY PAYMENTS TO WAGE 
MANUFACTURE OF IRON AND STEEL AND THEIR PRODUCTS, 
INDUSTRIES—Continued 


AND 
EARNERS IN 
1924 TO 1932, BY 


Index numbers (1926= 100.0) in specified industries 


Calculating machines Cutlery and tool Forging 


| Wage and salary 
Wave | payments 
earners |_ 
(average) 


Wage and salary 
payments 


Wage and salary 

Wage payments 
earners |__ 
(average) 

Ny ost | 


W age 
| earners 
(average) 
Average | 


Total Total Total A vernuve 


2 85. 7 UX 0 


y 112.9 
100. 0 | 


6 x4 t 


3 { 106, 1 
4 81. ‘ YS. 4 

b. 3 5S. 5 ) 55. 6 53. 6 
9 | 20. § 7 28. 6 

1. 6 13 i 15. 7 | 


Foundry and machine 


(it ne Ss Ark ac mS 
shop products mas engines and tractor 


Pumps and windmill 


84. 1 06 ; 7 97. 5 97.8 
90. 4 US. 
0 100. 
3.7 99. : 
7.6 102. : 79. 2 BR. ! 
2. 1 104. 6 86. 4 8Y 
91.6 .§ 7 Y R4.4 RH 
76.0 | § ‘ 73. 7 63.2 
7 | 65. 0 4) 


93. | 
YS. Y ¥6. 1 
100. 0 100. 
8Y. 6 (1) 





Steel works and rolling 


Safes and vaults mill 


Stoves and furnaces 





1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 _ 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932__ 


| 
J 


| 


i) 
6 | 
0 
04.0 


93. 7 
2.3 
5 


2.3 
.5 





rin plate 


79.3 | 
97.0 | 
100. 0 
87.9 
77.0 
156. 1 
69. 0 
59. 3 
54. 6 


109. 4 
107.3 
100. 0 | 
94. 0 | 


i) 


84. | 
95. 
100. 
82. 
76. 
154. 
65. 
47. 
35. 


oman 


noon f oe 


YS 


97. 


106. ¢ 
QS. 
100. 
94. 6 
YY. 
95. 
79. : 
64. 


and terne plate | 


182. 
130. 6 
100. 
123. 
116 
110. 
140. 
90. 
72.3 


Wire 


183. 
130 
100. 
119. { 
117. 
114, 
136. 6 
86. 
50. £ 


100. 
vy 


44 


69. : 


100. 0 
97.5 
101. 6 
103. 7 


97. 6 


114.0 
110.8 


100. 0 | 


| 


105. 9 
117.3 
124. 1 
100. 8 


io. df 


63. 2 


115 


110. 


100 


106. 
121. 
126. 
90. 
57. 


3s. 


9 | 


0 
v 
5 
6 


x 














' Omitted as total wage and salary payments were extremely low as compared to previous and succeeding 
years but unable to make further verification as original schedules have been destroyed. 


Conclusion 


IN THE manufacture of iron and steel and their products during the 
17 years, 1916-32, employment for wage earners reached the peak 
in 1920. Employment was only slightly less in 1918 and 1917, 
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which came second and third in order. The year 1929 was fourth jy 
average number employed. ‘Two major reductions in average jp. 
ber employed occurred, the first following 1920 and the secon: fo. 
lowing 1929. Lesser reductions in employment :occurred in 1919 
1924, and 1927. 7 

Total wage and salary payments to wage earners reached the 
highest amount during the 17 years in 1920. The year 1929 showed 
the second highest amount, 1923 stood third, and 1926 fourth in order 
The total for 1929 was $82,276,871 below the total for 1920 and 
$26,094,411 above the total for 1923. Major reductions in tota! wage 
and salary payments occurred following the 2 peak years. — Lesser 
reductions occurred in 1924 and 1927. 

Average wage and salary payments to wage earners during thie |7 
years were highest in 1920 and second highest in 1929, with 1928 and 
1925 third and fourth in order. Major decreases in average wave and 
salary payments to wage earners followed the two peak years with 
lesser reductions in 1924, 1926, and 1927. 

Table 12 shows for the manufacture of iron and steel and their 
products and for each of the several industries classified under that 
heading, the change in employment of wage earners and in total! and 
average wage and salary payments to wage earners from 1920 to 192! 
and from 1929 to 1932. 

Manufacture of iron and steel and their products shows a decrease 
in average number of wage earners employed of 116,930, or 43.6 per- 
cent, frum 1920 to 1921, and a decrease of 139,206, or 56.5 percent, 
from 1929 to 1932. The decrease in total wage and salary payments 
to wage earners was $301,813,850 or 60.1 percent, from 1920 to 192! 
and $317,298,054, or 75.5 percent, from 1929 to 1932. The decrease 
in average wage and salary payments to wage earners was $547, or 
29.2 percent, from 1920 to 1921, and $746, or 43.8 percent, from 1929 
to 1932. 

Of the 16 industries included and the group “‘iron and steel and their 
products, other”, the decrease in average number of wage earners 
employed exceeded 50 percent for 6 industries from 1920 to 1921 and 
for 10 industries and the group “other” from 1929 to 1932. ‘The 
decrease was less than 25 percent for three industries from 1920 to 
1921 and for one from 1929 to 1932. One industry shows an increase 
from 1929 to 1932 in average number employed. Manufacture ol 
tin plate and terne plate shows the highest percent of change during 
the first period and safes and vaults during the second period. 

Total wage and salary payments to wage earners declined more (hia! 
60 percent for 9 industries from 1920 to 1921 and for 13 industries and 


the group “other” from 1929 to 1932. The decline was less than 29 


percent for two industries from 1920 to 1921. From 1929 to 1{3?, 
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one industry shows a slight increase but no other industry shows a 
decline of less than 50 percent. 

Average wage and salary payments to wage earners declined more 
than 25 percent for seven industries from 1920 to 1921 and for all 
industries except one from 1929 to 1932. During the earlier period 
the average increased for one industry. 


qaste 12. AMOUNT AND PERCENT OF DECREASE IN AVERAGE NUMBER OF WAGE 
EARNERS EMPLOYED AND TOTAL AND AVERAGE WAGE AND SALARY PAYMENTS 
TO WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURE OF IRON AND STEEL AND THEIR PROD 
UCTS FROM 1920 TO 1921 AND FROM 1929 TO 1932, BY INDUSTRIES 


———— _ — 





Wage earners | -p 
Porton. adm casual lotal wage and salary | Average wage and 
ber) payments salary payments 





Period and industry , — sn - 





Numt 5 | re 
Number | Percent Amount of Percent | Amount | Percent 
(de- of de- deerenes of de- | of de- of de 
crease) | crease . crease | crease crease 





1920 to 1921 


Blast-furnace products 521 | 54.: $13, 403, 915 
Boilers and tanks . ‘ , 42 5. 3,.175, 420 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets_- 2, 204 v 3, 902, 416 
CeieRREEE MII, ccc cc ccccececes- 3, 37! 35. § 6, 892, 129 
Cutlery and tools- -- Eee. See 2, 51: 50. ; 4, 915, 091 
Doors and shutters, steel : ie 33. 4 | 318, 654 
Forgings - . ; ‘ . 6 8, 484, US6 
Foundry and machine-shop products 54, 930 | 3. 117, 694, 065 
(as engines and tractors. - . i, OR I 3, 747, 327 
Pumps and windmills ; bana 35: 5. § 950, 368 | 
Safes and vaults i asec auntebaees 378 2.8 | 1, 013, 624 
Steel works and rolling mills ots ariaticindliti : , 104, 683, 168 | 
Stoves and furnaces. , ° : 3, 36 29. 6 | S, 438, 583 | 
Tin plate and terne plate ---- 3, i 8, 130, 577 
Wire 2, 70; .é 9, 762, 495 | 
Wirework, including wire rope and cable whe 130, 837 | 
lron and steel and their products, other - - ’ 2, 795 | 34.7 6, 170, 795 











Total obureduneetet cata : SOL, S13, 850 


1929 to 1932 


Blast-furnace products pRessgedces 2, 865 § | 6, 561, 920 | 507 | 
Boilers and tanks_ . - : 2 1,435 | 51. 3, 114, 475 j 571 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets , — 2, 843 54. 5, 332, 848 j 638 
Calculating machines - - - wake 3, 769 37. 9, 777, 136 | il. 605 
Cutlery and tools. . . lian ee 1, 863 3] 3, 525,390 | = 83. 795 
Doors and shutters, steel 245 33. 2 | 832, 815 iS. S66 
Forgings... .- , 2, 607 | BM, 4 5,492, 617 | Ss: S66 
Foundry and machine-shop products 57, 659 59.5 | 119, 708, 198 * 702 
(as engines and tractors . 2, 013 ’ 4, 125, 242 | 604 
Pumps and windmills S apael 615 | 24.3 1, 934, 064 53. 5 556 
Safes and vaults . —_ , 1, 254 Le | 2, 400, 238 | SS. { 736 
Steel works and rolling mills idee 47, 063 | . 122, 100, 279 | 920 
Stoves and furnaces. at a 5, O79 4 10, 512, 612 | W. 5 586 
lin plate and terne plate- 4, 970 ' 11, 066, 290 a 653 
Wire ee. ; . . 1, 480 34. 5 4, 062, 042 55. $ 553 
Wirework, including wire rope and cable 2172) 224: 227,811 ; 285 
lron and steel and their products, other . ..| 3,618 55. 6, 779, 699 2. 538 


Det ne eS ee 


-GOes310Cnme+Ic 














wc 








Total. - 139,206 | 56.5 | 317, 298, 054 75. § 746 


a 


a total reported by industries exceeds the total for iron and steel and their products by 331. 
herTease. 

As stated in the introductory section of this study, spreading work 
during the slack periods following 1920 and 1929 was undoubtedly a 
considerable factor in reducing the average wage and salary payments 
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during those two periods and overtime work during the peri js of 
great industrial activity preceding the slack periods increased » 
wage and salary payments at those periods. It is not possi}! 
data available to determine the amount of part-time and oy. 
work during the 17 years covered by this study and to measur 
approximately, the effect of such conditions upon average wa 
salary payments. With these important factors unknow), {\y. 
changes in average wage and salary payments do not provide yy) 
measure of changes in wage or salary scales or rates of pay, nor di {hp 
average wage and salary payments show full-time earnings |. 
vear. 


rom 





Wage-Rate Changes in American Industries 
Manufacturing Industries 


HE following table presents information concerning wage-rate 
adjustments occurring between January 15 and Februar, 
1934, as shown by reports received from manufacturing esta})lisi- 

ments supplying employment data to this Bureau. 

Increase in wage rates averaging 7.9 percent and affecting 67,154 
employees were reported by 203 of the 18,101 establishments swr- 
veyed in February. The cutstanding average wage-rate increase of 
the month (8.1 percent) was reported by 13 establishments in the 
rubber tire and inner tube industry affecting 34,721 wage earners, 
Thirty-one establishments in the sawmill industry reported wage- 
rate increases averaging 6 percent affecting 6,854 employees; 5 esta) 
lishments in the petroleum-refining industry reported increases 1 
wage rates averaging 5 percent affecting 4,157 employees; 9 auto- 
mobile establishments reported an average wage-rate increase of 7.) 
percent affecting 3,663 workers; 4 establishments in the iron and 
steel industry reported an average wage-rate increase of 9 percent 
affecting 3,356 workers; 11 establishments averaging 8.4 percent 
affecting 2,555 employees; and 7 establishments in the millwork 
industry reported increases averaging 5.3 percent affecting |,452 
workers. The remaining wage-rate increases reported affected {0 
workers or less in each industry, 

Of the 18,101 manufacturing establishements included in tle 
February survey, 17,892 establishments, or 98.8 percent of the (otal, 
reported no changes in wage rates over the month interval. [hie 
3,206,434 employees not affected by changes in wage rates constitute 


97.9 percent of the total number of employees covered by the !'e)- 


ruary trend-of-employment survey of manufacturing industries. 


The wage-rate decreases reported in February by 6 establishmicr' 


in 4 industries were negligible. 
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~-WAGE-RATE CHANGES IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES DURING 
MONTH ENDING FEB. 15, 1934 








Number of establish- | Number of employees 
ments reporting— | having 





Industry veo | No | Wage-| Wage- No Wage- | Wage- 
wage- | rate rate | wage- rate rate 
| rate in- de- | rate in- de- 

|changes| creases | creases| changes | creases | creases 


»nufacturing industries- 18, 101 |3, 273, 694 | 17,892 203 6 |3, 206, 434 | 67, 154 | 106 
Percent of total 100. 0 | 100.0 | 98.8 ‘a. a 97.9) 21] 
Food and kindred products: ret ie we os Ate? | = 
Baking ; 961 66, 179 956 y ‘ 66, 023 | 110 
ee 304 21, 690 390 eee ae 21, 511 | 179 
Butter. ..<-.s 274 4, 326 274 . . ‘ 4, 326 


Confectionery... > ies ‘ 288 34, 109  \ 34, 109 
Flour iE 397 17, 101 | eee 17, 101 
Iee cream mith ~— 351 9, O82 350 abi ¥, 072 
Sjaughtering and meat pack- | 


244 103, 649 | NE pe Se Rs 649 
; 62 2, 9S8 62 | 2, 988 
Sugar refining, cane - 14 &, 920 28 E , 920 
Textiles and their products: 
Fabrics: 
Carpets and rugs 2 17, 164 ; : 164 
Cotton goods. -- -- 316, 055 | ‘ 996 
Cotton small wares f 11, 364 t 364 
Dyeing and finishing tex- | 
= 2, 90! } 2, 588 
Hats, fur-felt_ ‘ 7 d : 7,119 
Knit goods. 3, 792 | 38 j . 430 
Silk and rayon goods : | §6, 842 | na. ; 56, 842 
Woolen and _ worsted | 
goods. . ; 236 38, 4: 238 : 38, 369 
Wearing apparel: 
Clothing, men’s 421 | 66,594 | dante ' 56, 594 
Clothing, women’s f 30, 021 i ee 29, 931 
Corsets and allied gar- 
ments... ’ 2% 5, 528 | 2 5, 528 
Men’s furnishings 9 | 7, § 8 | 887 
Millinery... ._- 25 | 8, 356 , a , 312 
Shirts and collars : 17,013 
lron and steel and their products, 
not including machinery: 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and 
as 5s 8, 499 | 
Cast-iron pipe - - 43 7, 079 | 
Cutlery (not including silver 
and plated cutlery) and 
edge tools. - - j 11, 536 
Forgings, iron and steel ; 7, 968 
Hardware oe f 31, 890 | 
lron and steel_______- ‘ 242, 737 | 
ind Plumbers’ supplies... - 7, 407 
Steam and hot-water heating | 
ent apparatus and steam fit- 
; oe 17, 901 
e] _. +o ig oe 21, 466 
Structural and ornamental | 
ork metal work a 15, 796 | 
- Tin cans and other tinware- 8, 402 
$52 Tools (not including edge | 
tools, machine tools, files, 
YUU and saws) ikatd 
Wi 
Machinery, not including trans- | 
portation equipment: 
the Agricultural implements - - --- é 12, 164 é 12, 164 
Cash registers, adding ma- | 
tal, chines, and calculating | 
. _machines er ‘ 15, 435 . 15, 435 
[he Electrical machinery, appa- 
_Tatus, and supplies_--_- ‘ 103, 998 103, 259 | 
tec Engines, turbines, tractors, 
and waterwheels.___. G 24, 403 | 24, 341 | 
Foundry and machine-shop | 
products , 118, 824 116, 269 | 
Machine tools 18, 942 ONG - CU 
Radios and phonographs 29, 522 -| 29, 482 
Textile machinery Sea parts... f 11, 064 | 11,064 
l'ypewriters and supplies... _| 13, 346 13, 346 


' Less than Mo of 1 percent. 


, 648 
619 
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TABLE 1.—-WAGE-RATE CHANGES IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIF RIN, 
MONTH ENDING FEB. 15, 1934—Continued 7 





























Number of establish- Number of en . dA 
-= ments reporting— having 
—- Total | A Se a and | 
~ ‘. num r | j Fe . 
Industry ments | ofem- | No | Wage-| Wage-| No | Wage. Wag lo 
|ing | Ployees | wage-| rate | rate | wage- | rate raj No 
, | rate | in- de- | rate in ; 
changes) creases | creases | changes | creas: the d 
eee 82 — ———— | — _ 
and 
Nonferrous metals and their e | 
products: repor 
Aluminum manufactures.____| 22 6, 292 21 ys ree 6, 242 
Brass, bronze, and copper the 1 
RES ARRES TER ed BE 208 | 36, 154 | 205 3 ), RAT 
“locks and watches and time- nere 
~ ae devices..._____ 27| 9,344 | a ae 9, 3447 
Jewelry. 2 | 192] 7, 567 121 | oo || indus 
Lighting equipment _ a8 77 50 | 3, 490 47 | 2 1} 3,414 79 : 
Silverware and plated ware. | 55 | 8, 752 | yy ere ae 8, 752 indus 
Smelting and refining—cop- | 
per, lead, and zine_______. 27 | 10,960 | ee 10, 960 of 9 
Stam ped and enameled ware. | 98 | 16, 889 | 07 l 16, 846 { 

Transportation epee: a: 
BR crcictisencnace 24 6, 932 | 23 ¢ Sa 6, 757 17 TABLE 
Automobiles. _...___- 226 | 298, 140 217 9 |- .--| 204,477 | 3,66 
Cars, electric- and steam- = 

= aheRes 48 11, 795 | = eo 11, 795 ' 
Locomotives. _-........_. weal il 2, 452 | | aes Baers 2, 452 
Shipbuilding---.-........-- 96 28, 585 | | es ee 28, 585 

Railroad repair sho | | | 
iectrie salireed.............. RS aA} ee ee 18, 018 
Steam railroad. _..........__- 510 68, 679 | 507 | ee 68, 051 62S 

Lumber and allied products: 

SS pee 469 48, 392 465 | 48, 323 69 
Lumber: | 

Ey eae 518 22, 108 | 511 DT Rcudeeieaninn 20, 656 1, 452 

IEE. oiicndiiccancd ee 626 73, 392 | 595 —_g, Manatee 66, 538 6, 854 -_ 
Turpentine and rosin. _---...| 21 | 1,738 | Pan aoe 1,738 |. anthr: 

Stone, clay, and glass products: | - Pe 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta___. 641 16, 918 639 | |) RS 16, 898 20 B an 
a a 25 12, 745 GS a ee lee 12, 745 |...- ~ 
agentes 175 | 51, 062 166 | _} Pastels 50, 344 718 Metall 
Marble, granite, slate, “and a | — ~ 

other products... _...-- 214 4,077 213 | | aes ¥ 4, 004 73 nari 
Pottery. __... __-| 116] 18,079 Cia wa A : — 

Leather and its manufactures: Pe 
Boots and shoes..............| 322] 114,310| 319 | 3|......--| 113,940} 370 Crude 
SE it ee 152 | 31,590 150 | es 31, 446 144 — 

Paper and printing: Telep! 
So 336 | 25, 488 330 | | ae 24, 934 554 n° 
Paper and pulp..._.__-_____. $14 | 102, 488 106 | _) See 101, 602 RAE Powe! 
Printing and ceiiihinhhing: Ms 

Book and job. 801 46, 053 800 | ] 46, 035 |___- Electr 
Newspapers and periodi- “oper 
cals ..| 48 | 55, 740 447 | Lj........| 88705 36 t 

Chemicals and allied products: | Whol 
Chemicals. ___...- 114} 28, 124 | Bae oF irmgennl 28, 124 Pe 
Cottonseed—oil, ‘cake, and Retail 

ecbidbeetrease (nt. aa 3 pelea? AVN Gb 5, 247 |... Py 

te preparations. ___. 57 8, 830 een Siete | 8,830 |... Hotel: 

Bx , «tukdtathenqobaboae 31 4, 656 | 9 tere D enaan | . 4,656 |...... P 
Fertilizers scuhtnesheupesenases 175 11, 206 SD lehbctesdineectbel «MEE }...0.- . Canni 
Paints and varnishes________- | 3331 16,878 331 cna | 16, 808 70 P 
Petroleum refining -........-. 145 57, 099 140 | 5 ee | 6§2,942/ 4,157 : Laun< 
Rayon and allied | products - _ - 24 36, 496 ee ed ces Ge ld I P 
_ | “UE te trod dteaathd 106 | 15, 833 105 L |-------- | 15,775 58 ' Dveir 

Rubber products: | | | ”’P 
Rubber boots and shoes. _-. 8 12, 705 _5 eee slannsaccel 18,708 Bank: 
Rubber goods, other than real 

boots, shoes, tires, and P 
inner tubes__...___. 106 | 27, 325 105 | | ees 26, 425 900 
Rubber tires and inner tubes 39 | 56, 661 26 | Ree 21,940 | 34, 72! —_— 

Tobacco manufactures: ‘Le 

Chewing and smoking to- 
bacco and snuff_.__.....__- 30 | 9, 881 es nse tae 9, 881 
Cigars and cigarettes__....__- 197 | 42, 757 _ ee eee 
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Nonmanufacturing Industries 


Dara concerning wage-rate changes occurring between January 15 
and February 15, 1934, reported by cooperating establishments in 
15 nonmanufacturing industries are presented in table 2. 

No changes in wage rates were reported in the anthracite mining, 
the dveing and cleaning, the canning and preserving, and the telephone 
and telegraph industries. Each of the remaining 11 industries 
reported wage-rate increases and 5 industries reported decreases over 
the month interval. No especial significance is attached to either the 
increases or decreases in rates in this group of nonmanufacturing 
industries, the greatest number of employees affected in any one 
industry being in bituminous-coal mining in which an average increase 
of 9 percent affecting 428 employees was reported. 


TasLE 2.—WAGE-RATE CHANGES IN NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES DURING 
MONTH ENDING FEB. 15, 1934 

















| Number of establish- Number of employees 

Estab- ments reporting— having 

lish- Total 
ments | number 
report-| of em- No Wage- | Wage- No Wage- | Wage- 

ing ployees | wage- rate | rate | wage- rate | rate 

rate in- | de- | rate | in- de- 
changes creases | creases | changes | creases | creases 





Industrial group 





Anthracite mining j 87, 729 | 160 
Percent of total ; ' 100.0 | 100.0 
Bituminous coal! mining -- , 538 236, 645 1, 538 
Percent of total _ - ; . 100.0; 99.9 
Metalliferous mining ee 268 | 26,376 | 266 
Percent of total 100.0; 99.3 | 
Quarrying and nonmet: illic min- 
ae ; 1, 192 26, 561 1, 189 
Percent of total____- ae 100.0; 90.7 
Crude petroleum produci ing. tell 2! | 28, 182 | 250 
Percent of total --_--...... 100. 0 99. 6 | 
Telephone and telegraph - io a » 2 250,154 | 8, 254 
Percent of total _ _ _- - . 100. 0 100. 0 
Power and light___- Keak 3,097 | 192,904 | 3,090 
Percent of total . 100. 0 
Electric-railroad and motor- Sas | 
operation and maintenance....; _5: 132, 169 
ercent of total - . 100. 0 
Wholesale trade 86, 797 
Percent of total 100. 0 
Retail trade ARETE S 414, 924 | 
Percent of total. _.........-- 100. 0 
Hotels. ‘ 129, 510 | 
Percent of total 100. 0 | 
Canning and preserving 36, 535 | 
Percent of total ao 100. 0 
Laundries. 2 66, 453 | 
Percent of total _ - ; 100. 0 & 











Dyeing and cleaning 356 9, 832 
Percent of total. __.__-. , 100. 0 
Banks, brokerage, insurance, and 
real estate _f 178, 320 | 
100. 0 





9.3 














' Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
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Wage Changes Reported by Trade Unions and Municip.(; 











litie RES 
8 
Since December 1933 
‘ . . 
HANGES of rates of wages or hours in trade unions and 1); \\nj¢j 
palities occurring since December 1933 which have been re orto 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics are shown in the table fol]. wing 
The tabulation covers 36,083 workers, 2,442 of whom are repor ied t) 
have gone on the 5-day week. Min 
RECENT WAGE CHANGES BY INDUSTRY, OCCUPATION, AND LOCALITY, D! 
1933 TO MARCH 1934 
Rate of wages a 
silt adie —_ | Date of Yar 
Industry or occupation and locality | change 
|Before change After change me ; 
| 
| Per week Per week Row 
ae Jan. 21 |$25.00-35.00 | $45. 00-49. 00 ty 
Clothing trades: Pic 
Garment workers, Atlanta, Ga__- en Feb. 8 1 5. 00 1 12. 00 
Tailors, San Scmeomeenes Calif.: Per hour Per hour 
Male. ~ Rare foes es ee .85- .90 | .90- 1.00 
Female_____- a NR . 60 . 625 
Furniture workers: Metal-bed workers, Kenosha, In 
, Re RE sc. ocieae y re “S_ et Bay tel Feb. 17 4.52 | 3, 57 Sn’ 
Mc 
Gas workers, San Antonio, Tex.: Per day Per day - 
Assistant meter shop foremen_ - bdexa Jan. 1 6.21 | t 6. 57 i Cr 
Service-crew foremen -_----.--- pain , do. 4.73 | 16, 21 Ou 
Leak-crew foremen. . - ..-- aiiiiee dyaceae do 4.73- 4. 95 | 6. 21 BI 
Meter setters- SE Pe oe do 5. 63- 5.85 1 6. 21 it 
Meter mechanics - pidcotinie cine ade do 3. 38- 5. 40 1 6, 21 st 
Gas-plant station operators............_____- do 5. 92 16.12] 3 Fi 
ES Se do_..- 4. 05 15, 85 | as 
District regulator repairmen..-_-..............|...do 5. 18 15.85)  3¢ 
Appliance inspectors - bP ORE re ep 4.95 16.85] 3 
Yardmen and watchmen__._.._....___...___- ..do. 3.76 | we 05 : D 
Og A ae oe do-.--| 2.48 | ! 3. 00 t 
kins this rcmabatamas RS hae | ~~ tan | 3. 20- 3. 83 14 05 5 
Per hour Per hour 
Laundry workers, Brooklyn, N.Y _.......-.....---| Dee. 15 | . 23 31 19 N 
| 
Loggers and lumbermen, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, | R 
Washington, and California: | 
Common labor, semiskilled and skilled help Feb. 1 4244) .45 |30-40 » B 
Machinists, St. Louis, Mo__--- Dec. 1 | . 60 . 80 1s 
Miners, coal, Warrick and Vanderburgh Counties, | " 
Ind.: | Per ton B 
Pick ee a | Dec. 18 | (3) .625, 48 
Pick mining, coal less than 3’3” and over 2’9” _| --do...-| (3) .77 4s : \ 
Pick mining, coal less than 2’9” and down 26”. bal (°) 81) 48 B 
Machine mines: B 
Punching machines: 

TRIAS A pallies SS elie cae Se (3) . 081 1x Hl 
ET a a <a i ee (3) .074, 48 : 
IR GA OF TELE E Re ee (3) . 425; 48 

Chain machines: | Mot 
BE nwkctconwbenapenceseadancacenietac de a= al (3) . 039) 48 "C 
Helpers ..._.- ere ee | (3) . 039) 48 ' ; 
Vy JSS CS eSRRs mage gy * ae (3) . 436 

Punching machines: | Per day 
ans wnahap as detiagingen einaibik nde cs (3) 5. 23 is . 
NS ine. Lbs a tapas teeescapedl dow ae (3) 4. 575 15 f 

Chain machines: i 
ES ES PY Sa ee -| = ee (3) 5. 06 18 , : 
Pbk taka nkeanicasdagenoe denen ok ee (8) 5. 06 48 x : 

Cutting machines: Prin 

ES eer ae ae g 4.645, 48 4 ( 
(“TEE BR ee ines 3) 4.645, 48 4 





1 Minimum. 2 Average. 3 Not reported. 
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‘'WAGE CHANGES BY INDUSTRY, OCCUPATION, AND LOCALITY, DECEMBER 
1933 TO MARCH 1934—Continued 


ate cial Hours per 
Rate of wages walt 

; ne Date of 

justry or occupation and locality change 
Before | After 


Before change, After change 
ge After chang change change 


eoal, Warrick and Vanderburgh Counties, 
Continued. 
rdage and room turning-machine Per yard 
Entries 7 to 9 feet wide Dec. $1. 181) 
Entries 12 feet wide do 3 "738 
row entries and breakthroughs: | 
Loaders - - - do 3 | 04 |. 
Machine runners and helpers do . 072 
Machine loaders, wide entries do (3 . 652 
Machine runners and helpers, wide entries do 044 
Yardage, punching machines, narrow: 
Loaders do 5 086 
Runners and helpers do 091 
Yardage, punching machines, wide 
Loaders do . 689 
Runners and helpers do . 058 
Room turning-machine mines do 3. 00 | 
W hen driven 12 feet wide do RR | 
Pick yardage: 
Narrow entries, 7 to 9 feet wide do , . 66 
Wide entries, 12 feet wide or more do . 04 
Room turning do 3 4.00 | 
Room necks, 12 feet wide .do 3) 2. 50 


Per day 

ide day labor do ; 20 | 
Spike-team drivers | 43 
Motormen do j 79 
Trip riders do 
lrappers do 
Outside daymen do : 
Blacksmiths ; : do 225 


Per month 
First engineers do 125. 66 

Second engineers do 118. 50 
lhird engineers do ( 114. 90 | 


Per day 
Day firemen do... \ 3. 94 | 


| Per month 
Day firemen. : sabes Ge... ; 112. 50 


Per day 
Night firemen. Bice aM : do 3. 86 


Per month 
Night firemen... . do... 111. 40 


Brushing top or bottom when shot 9 inches in Per yard 
thickness in entries ‘ do | . 40 
Additional thickness, each inch do . 046 

Brushing top or bottom when shot 9 inches in | 
thickness in rooms. ; ..do | . 318 
\dditional thickness, each inch : = . 033 
Brushing without shooting in entries, each inch a . 035 
Brushing without shooting in rooms, each inch_|---do al . 027) 
Rools: 
Chain machine : do 


: ( >, 032 
Punching machine = (*) 5. 033 


Pick mining ___- a ..do-. 5. 038 

Motion-picture operators and stage employees: Per hour Per hour 

Grand Island, Nebr Jan. 1: $0. 65-. 85 . 80-1. 12 

Hannibal, Mo_...___- vat ‘ ; Jan. 72 . 86 
Per week Per week 

Menominee, Mich___. a : gaa Dec. 25. 00-50. 00 25. 00-40. 00 

DEM Ge... ............-. ’ Dec. 1 50. 00 410. 00 


Per hour Per hour 
Parkersburg, W.Va : , | Jan. li 714 1. 125 
Sault Ste. Marie rig Feb. . 55 
Tueson, Ariz. tine | Jan. 1. 25-1. 75 
inting and publishing trades: 
Compositors and machine vig cel Wichita, Per week Per week 
Kans., newspaper ieee 20 34. 20 28. 50 40) 
P hoto-engravers, New York, N.Y. 
Day work ss ail Jan. : 62. 50 62. 50 14 40) 
Night work Ca a “ee 70.00 | 70. 00 10} 37% 


. 90 
1. OO-1. 25 


3 Not reported. ‘ Hours per day. } Per cubic foot 
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RECENT WAGE CHANGES BY INDUSTRY 





Industry or occupation and locality 





| 


change | 


Slaughtering and meat-packing employees: 


Date of |_ 






Milwaukee, Wis., sausage workers Jan l 
Street-railway workers, Portland, Oreg.: 

Motormen and conductors... Feb. 2 

One-man car operators and bus operators do ’ 

Blacksmith shop: 
Blacksmiths. .__--__-- do 
Blacksmiths’ helpers. do 
Electric welders and cutters do 

Machine operators_- do 

Wheel grinders ; do 

Head bus mechanics do | 

Bus mechanics do 

Bus mechanics’ helpers do 

Paint shop: 
Letterers and stripers do 
Varnishers do 
Rough painters do 
Car washers. ---....-- do 
Carpenter ~y 

Assistant foremen do 

Coach finishers. do 

= achine operators do 

Carpenters, freight and — do 
Pattern makers i do 
Carpenter helpers - : 
Truck shop: 
Assistant foremen do 

Truck repairmen, experienced - do 

Truck repairmen, helpers do 

Motor repairmen --_- .do 

Wire shop: 

Wiremen, experienced do 

Wiremen, helpers do 

a cies ..do 

Air room: 

Air brake and pipe fitters, experienced do 

Air brake and pipe fitters, helpers. do 

Air valve repairmen, experienced. do 

Air valve repairmen, helpers -_-_-_.-_- do 

Air compressor machinist__-___- eS do 

Armature room: 

Armature winders, experienced do 

Controller repairers do 

EE do 

General miscellaneous: 

Laborers_____. _ do 

Delivery motormen _- do 

Delivery vo pl “ey : do 

Delivery an utility men_- do 

Watchmen..__..____- = do 

Grinders ___-__- ES do 

oe and grinding helpers _ |...do 

Nebo ueamoc do. - 

Mechanical department, general: 

Rip track: 
Been... ..-5.......... coc es 
Blacksmiths’ helpers................___|...do___. 
Carpenters’ freight._.........._..____- ie Oo 
Bier Ween... . -4505.405.......... — 
Chief car inspectors__........_....._._- ...do 
SS SE ee eee pa ce 
RE Sry eee eee eee Ze 

Interurban, maintenance-of-way, bridge 

and track force: 

Bridge and building men: 

P: (IOS CE ee ha nae ee Eee 
Cement workers___....-_..........__.. - oe 
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, OCCUPATION, AND LOC 
1933 TO MARCH 1934—Continued 


Per hour 
$0. 25-. 54 


54 


. 59 


[ - 
=~ = 


~ 
= 


~_—-* 
a a 


~ 


~~ 


bo) 
oS 


. 59 


. 54 
- 66 
. 66 
. 50 





* Hours per day. 


Rate of wages 






Before change After change 
{ 


Per hour 


$0. 47-. 69 


Hu 
sh 


ALITY, D! 


36 
36 






36 t 
36 f 
36 
36 
36 


3d 













Street-F 
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Stat 
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RECEN T WAGE CHANGES BY INDUSTRY, OCCUPATION, AND LOCALITY, DECEMBER 
1933 TO MARCH 1934—Continued 








Rate of wages Hours per 
£e well 


. ‘ a ee bees Date of 
[Industry or occupation and locality | chanee 
Before | After 
change) change 


Before change After change 


ee wand . } 


— - — 


street-railway workers, Portland, Oreg.—Contd. 
Mechanical department, general—C ontinued. 
Car houses: 
Head pitmen, electrical repairers and | Per hour Per hour 
wheel grinders____. ‘eb. : $0. 64 $0. 69 
Oilers, car spotters, trolley repairers 
and pitman’s helpers.--__- _ 59 
Automatic air satires on passenger | 
ee ‘ 
Carpenters _ -_- ; 
Head car washers. 
Car washers and cleaners and register 
OARS Fai 
Laborers 
(jarages: 
Automobile mechanics 
Automobile mechanics’ helpers 
Head bus washer 
Bus washers and cleaners 
Battery builders__-_- 
Track force: 
Switch repairmen---_. 
Trackmen vaca 
Blacksmiths _- 
Blacksmiths’ helpers 
Electric welders and cutters, experi- 


Other occupations: 
Boston, Mass., window and general cleaners_-_ _| : 2 . B0-. f 


Per day Per day 
San Francisco, Calif., sign painters__. ah ; 10. 80 9. 00 
Municipal employees: 
Bend, Oreg | Js (3) 
Sumter, 8.C___- * ; : : ‘eb. (*) 


§ Not reported. 6 10 percent increase. 


Hours and Earnings in the Women’s Dress Industry in 
Connecticut 


ONNECTICUT passed a minimum wage law in 1933 (see 

Monthly Labor Review, July 1933, p. 57) authorizing the 
State commissioner of labor to investigate any industry believed to 
be paying unfair and unreasonable wages to women and minors. The 
State labor department has recently made public a report upon hours 
and wages in the dress industry, based upon an inquiry made in 
accordance with the terms of this law. 


General Conditions in the Industry 


THE importance of the manufacture of women’s clothing in the 
State has increased rapidly within recent years. Between 1919 and 
1929 the number employed in it rose from about 2,000 to 3,000, and 
since 1929 the increase has been so rapid that in 1933 it was estimated 
that there were 3,000 employed in the manufacture of women’s 
dresses alone. At the time this inquiry was undertaken there were 
about 72 dress manufacturers and contractors registered with the 





: 
: 
: 
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labor department, most of them located in the southern part «/ ¢}, 
State, within a few hours’ distance from New York City, the . 
of the dress industry. Most of the work done in Connecticut 
New York jobbers who send out goods to be made up by loca! 
tractors. 


Nter 
. for 
COn- 


The dress contractors in Connecticut, New Jersey, and Pennsylvani 
recently have not been organized and have had to bargain on an individuy 
with the jobber. This fact, together with an increasing number of mare 
producers who have recently entered the dress-contracting business, has r ilted 
in cut-throat competition within the industry. An unorganized labor ))\.r\ 
has further intensified the chaotic conditions existing in the industry. |) 
to make even a nominal profit, it has been necessary for contractors*to wn 
competitors and to exploit labor. 

The industry is highly seasonal in character, though the seasons 
are not sharply defined by natural limitations. 

It is difficult to designate any single period as “busy” or “slack’’, as this 
varies with each shop, but generally speaking there was a 3-months’ busy seaso 
sometime in the spring and early fall with a slight preholiday pick-up in Decoy. 
ber. Rarely can a worker count on more than 30 full weeks’ work a year. Nor 
can workers count on any definite annual income. 

Most of the workers in the industry in Connecticut are either 
Italian or of Italian descent. Very few under 16 years of age were 
found in the inquiry, but age records, where obtainable, showed 
large proportion between the ages of 16 and 21. 


Scope and Method of Inquiry 


THE inquiry covered 33 dress shops selected at random, employing 
1,800 women and girls, located in Stamford, Norwalk, New Haven, 
West Haven, New London, Bridgeport, and Hartford. The period 
covered was from January to June 1933. Data on hours and earnings 
were secured for 2 different weeks of this year, 1 in the busy season, 
usually in April or May, and 1 in the slack season, usually January. 
Actual weekly earnings for each worker, exclusive of foreladies, 
foremen, machinists, shipping and clerical employees, and all male 
employees, were taken directly from the pay rolls for the 2 weeks 
selected, and the number of hours worked by each employee was 
obtained when possible. In the smaller shops it was sometimes 
impossible to get full records of the time worked. This was especi:ll\ 
true when employees were pieceworkers, as their working time varied 
with the amount of work on hand, and the employer, paying for the 
work done, had no incentive to keep any record of the time covered. 


Hours and Earnings 


TABLE | shows the number and percentage of the workers who, |) 
each of the 2 weeks covered, were found in specified earnings gro1i))s: 
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NUMBER AND PERCENT OF WORKERS IN SPECIFIED EARNINGS GROUPS 
IN CONNECTICUT IN 2 SELECTED WEEKS, 1933 


Week in busy season Week in slack season 





Earnings per week Pe ercent of | 
total 


workers 


Percent of 
total 
workers 


Number in 
group 


Number in 
group 





Under $5 . : 24: 13. 80 | 
$5 and under $10__- Ne oa Se 35 35 og | 
oot ind under $15- - - . 2 ’ ‘ 34 18 | 
5 an d under $20. - . Bris ; 230 | 12. 73 | 
04 1d OVET 26-54: a é 4. 20 | 


T 0M. aécdbans~- P 1, 800 100. 00 


Even for the peak week of the busy season the earnings are low, 
more than one eighth of the group (13.8 percent) receiving less than 
$5, and almost one half (practically 49 percent) earning under $10. 
The figures for the week in the slack season show that the number of 
the workers had decreased by nearly one third (from 1,800 to 1,221), 
and that of this smaller group well over two fifths (44.8 percent) were 
earning under $5 a week, while not far from nine tenths (87.9 percent) 
made less than $10 a week. 

Information on hours during the selected week of the busy season 
was obtained for 836 women. The average number of hours during 
the peak week was 50. Half the number of workers reported upon 
worked longer than this average; 96 women worked over the legal 
limit of 55 hours, and 50 were employed between 60 and 64 hours. 
Fifty women reported less than 35 hours of work during the busy 
week, their median earnings being $4. 

As would be expected, the average number of hours worked during the slack 
season in the industry shows a considerable decrease. For the week selected 
during this season, records of hours worked per week were secured for about 600 
employees. Twenty-seven hours worked per week were the average number 
worked by these women during this period and the corresponding weekly earn- 
ings for this group were $6.83, a drop of about 35 percent from the busy season. 
As contrasted with only 6 percent of the employees who worked 35 hours per 
week or under during the busy season, 68 percent of those employed during the 
slow season worked this number of hours. 

The earnings of the various occupational groups varied widely as 
between the busy and-the dull season, as shown in table 2: 


TaBLhet 2.—MEDIAN WEEKLY EARNINGS BY OCCUPATION, REGARDLESS OF HOURS 
WORKED, IN CONNECTICUT DRESS INDUSTRY, 1933 


Week in busy season Week in slack season 





| Number of | Median | Numberof; Median 
| employees earnings |employees!| earnings 


Occupation group 








| 
Machine operators. 1, 157 ot 39 | $6. 21 
Armee = : Se 343 a4 22% 3. 42 
TOU ai ad 65 50 3. i 
' ane : ee 105 470 | ! 4. 50 
All others.................- Pr ree sai 130 | 8. 00 | 6.81 


All occupations ______- ; peau 1,800 | 10. 0.11 | a 5. 46 





- ——— Le 


' Figures are as given in seven. 
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Earnings varied also by the location and size of the shop. (yp 
unanticipated finding in this connection was that earnings jy) 
higher in the smaller than in the larger communities: 


Thus the two cities with a population of less than 100,000 exhibited the }:igheg 
median earnings for a slightly shorter number of hours per week [$11.18 ay, 
$12.36] of the seven communities surveyed. In the three larger cities o{ oye 
100,000 but less than 200,000 medians were $8.06, $8.74, and $10.29, respectively 
This differential between the smaller and larger cities may be due to the fay 
that workers of any skill at all were relatively much harder to obtain in the siqj 
communities. 


As to size of establishment, the median weekly earnings were §¥,(\ 
in shops having less than 25 employees, $9.58 when the-number o/ 
employees was 25 to 50, $9.95 when the number was from 50 to 109 
employees, and $11.94 when employees numbered 100 and over 
It is explained that many of the smaller establishments were marvina| 
shops, operating on insufficient capital and practically unable to 
carry on at all unless they exploited their labor. 


Weekly wages of $2, $3, and $4 in these shops are not unusual. The large 
shops of approximately 100 employees and over were usually in a stronger 
financial position and were competently managed. These shops appreciated the 
value of a stable skilled force, and attempted to keep labor turn-over low by paying 
wage rates slightly higher than those paid in most small shops. In addition, the 
larger plants usually worked more regularly than did the others, doing all the 
work of one or two jobbers. For although sometimes the larger concerns could 
not compete with the smaller by undercutting them in price, they usually could 
offer better service in finishing work on time and better quality of workmanship 


Conclusion and Recommendation 


SuMMING up the findings of the report, the conclusion is reached 
that action under the minimum wage law is highly desirable. 


The essential conclusion of this report is that wages paid for hours worked in 
the dress industry are oppressive for a large enough number of women to be o/ 
vital concern to the State. Conclusive evidence of this lies in the following facts 
(1) Average weekly earnings during the season of full-time operation amount ou) 
to $10.11—half of the total number of employees in the industry earned less that 
this amount and half earned more, but only 4 percent earned more than 520 
(2) Hours of work were excessively long compared with standards current) 
accepted. The average number of hours worked per week during this seasv) 
was 50, with 11 percent of those employed working overtthe legal limit of 55 hours 
and 6 percent between 60 and 64 hours. (3) Due to the highly seasonal nature 
of the industry, employees in general cannot count on more than 30 weeks o! 
full-time work during the year. This obviously reduces annual earnings to 4 
point where they are insufficient to provide the basic necessities to sustain life. 

The single most important factor responstble for these conditions is the laci 
of organization within the industry which has led to a fierce and unrestrained 
competitive struggle. Recent mushroom growth of marginal shops has intens:- 
fied, and in all likelihood will continue to aggravate, the unstable organization 0! 
the industry, unless additional safeguards are given to both employers and ell 
ployees who desire to maintain high standards. 
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It is recommended, therefore, that immediate remedial action be taken by the 
State under the minimum wage law enacted during the 1933 session of the State 


legislature. 
—_———— oo 


Wages in the Philippines, 1932 


N TABLE 1 the number and percentage of workers in various 
industrial and commercial establishments in the Philippines are 
given separately for the city of Manila and for the Provinces by 
wage groups. This table and also table 3 are taken from the Statis- 
tical Handbook of the Philippine Islands, 1932. 
THE C ITY OF MANILA AND PROVINCES OF THE PHILIPPINES DURING. i932 


[Peso=about 50 cents in United States currenc cy] 








Number of adult wage earners Percent of 
Locality and wage group total wage 


Males Females | Total earners 





City of Manila 


| peso and under ($0.50 and under) ; 10, 898 
Over 1 to 1.50 pesos (over $0.50 to $0.75) - pabaw é 11, 211 
Over 1.50 to 2 pesos (over $0.75 to $1.00) _ _- 4, 537 
Over 2 to 2.50 pesos (over $1.00 to $1.25) _- 2, 330 
Over 2.50 to 3 pesos (over $1.25 to $1.50) . _ - ; 951 
Over 3 to 3.50 pesos (over $1.50 to $1.75) 720 | 
Over 3.50 to 4 pesos (over $1.75 to $2.00) 396 
Over 4 pesos (over $2.00) - - 591 

, 634 


= 











Provinces 


1 peso and under ($0.50 and under) 

Over 1 to 1.50 pesos (over $0.50 to $0.7! 5) 
Over 1.50 to 2 pesos (over $0.75 to $1.00) 
Over 2 to 2.50 pesos (over $1.00 to $1.25) - 
Over 2.50 to 3 pesos (over $1.25 to $1.50) - 
Over 3 to 3.50 pesos (over $1.50 to $1.75) 
Over 3.50 to 4 pesos (over $1.75 to $2.00) 
Over 4 pesos (over $2.00) 


bo go gr I Se 


[eGo mR WoC 








Includes 14 minors. 


The regular working hours in nearly all factories are 8 to 9 a day, 
and less on Saturdays. Many establishments in 1932 were working 
on part time as a result of the business depression. 

Table 2 presents the average daily wages of agricultural laborers 
in the Province of the Philippine Islands, 1932, by sex.! 


TaBLE 2,—-AVERAGE DAILY WAGES OF AGRICULTURAL LABORERS IN THE PROV- 
INCES OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, 1932 BY SEX 


[Peso=about 50 cents in United States eucseney) 








Average e daily wage 
Number of — ———— 
laborers U nited States 
currency 


Pesos 
Adults: 
795, 578 | $0. 29 
325, O87 | . 3 .19 


ne Rll ; 231, 667 36 | .18 
Females.._______ : 118, 587 7 .14 





' Philippine Islands. Department of the Interior and Labor. Bureau of Labor. Twenty-fourth annual 
report for the fiscal year ending Dec. 31, 1932, p. 31. (Unpublished.) 
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The average salaries of the regular permanent personne! 


























the overs 
Philippine civil service, 1928 to 1932, are recorded in table 3: vera 
TABLE 3.—SALARIES IN REGULAR AND PERMANENT PERSONNEL OF TH} HILIp Pal 
PINE CIVIL SERVICE, 1928 TO 1932 a San J 
[Peso=about 50 cents in United States currency] ' 
TABLE 
Officers and employees Average salaries 
Americans Filipi: 

Year , 
Ameri- rere = — Bae arpen™ 
cans | Filipinos | lotal United | ted — 
Pesos | States cur- Pesos es cup. - na 
| rency | . ney a 

1928 | 494 | 19, 606 | 20,100 | 4,208.25} $2, 149. 13 1, 279. 20 | $639, 6) 
1929 : 471 20, 332 20, 803 4, 471.75 2, 235. 88 | 1, 283. 98 641.9 In 

_ ee | 456 21, 248 21, 704 4, 502. 06 2, 251. 03 | 1, 241. 75 620. &§ 
1931___- _| 446 21, 720 22,166 | 4,418. 64 2, 209. 32 1, 285. 09 642 9 Mplants 
1932_ 427 21, 823 22, 250 4, 342. 00 2, 171. 00 1, 280. 00 640, 0 ° 
BUS SRE Waele 2s ee 7 nun 
Adjustments of Wage Complaints by Philippine Bureau of pan | 
Labor, 1928 to 1932 1981-3 





HE table below records the activities of the Philippine Bureau o/ 

Labor in 1928 to 1932 in adjusting claims and complaints wit! 
reference to unpaid wages and certain other labor difficulties coming 
within the jurisdiction of that office:' 
























































‘offee I 
Ad) 
ADJUSTMENT OF CLAIMS AND COMPLAINTS BY PHILIPPINE BUREAU OF LABOR Pe 
1928 TO 1932 Ma 
Pen 
[Peso=about 50 cents in United States currency] , San 
rult cs 
———> — — : Ba\ 
—— Rio 
as Number Adjustment | Amount c : rut p 
Year of claims | Of claim- Fruit p 
and com-| ®2ts and ; 
Sainte com- Favor- | Unfavor- a ‘ ae 
P ” |plainants| able able Cid 
Cor 
ra Ghia. “ ey Do 
1928 923 2, 146 511 412} 22,912. 21 0 Ma 
1929 956 1, 630 560 396 | 22,611.79 , 305. 8 Tor 
1930 1, 125 2, 172 75 550 | 18, 967. 94 J, 483. 97 loi 
1931 1, 099 2,177 526 573 | 21, 509.75 TS obace 
1932 919 1, 734 368 551 | 14,858. 32 429. If Ag 
— a 
DOOR... 3B cnvececgvampenteqetons 5, 022 9, 859 2, 540 2, 482 | 100, 860. 01 130 Isa 
F * For 
Wages in Puerto Rico, 1931-32 re 
HE accompanying wage data are taken from the annual report 
of the Commissioner of Labor of Puerto Rico for the fiscal yea! 
1931-32. That official comments upon the inadequacy of ‘lies 


statistics and at the same time calls attention to his department’ 
improved wage tabulations for the sugar factories, which include 





! Philippine Islands. 


Department of the Interior and Labor. 
report for the fiscal year ending Dec. 31, 1932, p. 21. 


Bureau of Labor. 
(Unpublished.) 
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nual 
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the Meverage full-time hours per week, average earnings per hour, and 
»veraze full-time earnings per week.’ 


Table 1 gives three types of daily wages in the building trades in 


























LILIP. 
‘sn Juan during the year covered by the report. 
pie 1--DAILY WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADES IN SAN JUAN, IN THE FISCAL 
: oe YEAR 1931-32 
Occupation Types of daily wages 
— (Carpenters $2.00 43.00 4 AD 
Helpers RI] 1. 34 1. 85 
ted Masons 2.00 3.15 4 50 
Cur Masters 2. 50 4.00 6. 00 
ney Painters 1. 50 2. 50 3. AO 
Ly In table 2 the daily wages of men and women working on various 
429 {plantations and in fruit canning and packing are recorded for certain 


junicipalities in Puerto Rico during 1931-32: 






TanLE 2.—DAILY WAGES ON COFFEE, FRUIT, AND TOBACCO PLANTATIONS AND IN 
FRUIT CANNING AND PACKING IN SPECIFIED PUERTO RICAN MUNICIPALITIES, 
1931-32, BY SEX 


of 























Lu ol Types of daily wages 


\\ it! Industry and municipality 
i Men 





Women 
ling 






‘offee plantations: 
































Adjuntas | $0.19) $0.35 | $0.50! $0.19! $0. 25 $0. 30 
Guayanilla_- . 40 . 50 | 60 » ia .14 15 
\ BOR, Las Marias__. . 30 . 40 | . 60 15 | . 30 | . 40 
Maricao-.-- 15 . 40 . 60 10 | . 25 | . 40 
> Penuelas : . 50 . 60 15 .16 
» San German... . 40 . 50 - 60 | . 16 .18 
Fruit canning: | 
Bayamon .70 1, 25 2. 00 | 28 .70 . 90 
5 Rio Piedras. _- ' . 90 1. 30 2. 25 . 56 . 64 yf; 
Fruit packing: 
Ba FEE . . 50 1. 00 1. 50 . 40 . 50 75 
Fruit plantations: ; | 
é Aracibo. _- ; . 59 75 1.35 ~ 45 
Bayamon. _- 40 | . 65 1. 00 40 | . 60 
+. Se .70 . 80 1. 00 35 . 40 
Corozal . - | . 60 75 1. 10 | . 40 | . 50 
Dorado _ _. . 60 . 80 1. 00 -| . 50 | . 60 
1 Manati_ awbe | .54 . 65 . 80 
, 305. 8 Toa Alto , ‘ eres . 40 . 80 1. 00 0 
483. 97 Toa Baja- ee Sle .75 | 80 | . 90 | 0 | 35 
ThA 8S obacco plantations: 
429. If Aguas Buenas-_- wn . 40 45 . 50 . 30 35 40 
Caquas. --_. ; : . 40 . 60 75 30 35 . 40 
130 Isabela_______- . 50 . 60 .70 . 5 | . 40 
* For which 150 or more workers were reported in the industry listed 
' Published in part in the Monthly Labor Review, October 1933, p. 946. 
‘port 
year 
hese 
ents 


‘lude 
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Table 3 shows three types of daily wages in Puerto Rica, 
factories and tobacco shops visited by labor agents in 1931-32 


TABLE 3.—NUMBER OF WORKERS AND DAILY WAGES IN PUERTO RICAN 









































I 
FACTORIES AND TOBACCO STRIPPING SHOPS, 1931-32, BY OCCUPATIO. 
ee Types of daily wages 
Occupation ans ae — — 
| ’ he 
Men | _ Men Wom 
_——_ $$ $$$ $ —— | —— — —— = 
Cigar factories: 
sree 10 34] $1.00) $2.10) $3.33 | $1.28 | $1.¢ 
Band counters : ds . 50 . 66 |. \ 
Bunchers. , 7 | 15 1. 62 1.90; 1.92 67) 10 
Carpenters. _- ae 8 | 2. 26 2. 60 | 3. 00 
Casing ..... See: . 58 1. 50 2.75 
Cigar binders. -___--- = Mt... ; 30) Lo 
Cigarmakers - - 1, 522 514 33 1. 50 2. 62 . 29 | 1.2 
Cleaners. _- 3 3) 100] 1.25 150! 1.16] 1.2 
Cutters _ - - ; 10 an .52 1.75 . SE 
Delivery clerks 8 |--..-..- . 65 . 76 1.00 |... 
Filleters.___  { ae p, 87 lL. 1 
Foremen. _. * we 29 4 1, 00 2. 50 6. 00 4. 16 | { 
Selectors. _- ‘ . —_ Re 1. OR 1, 50 2. 00 
Mechanics. a OT Paraank 1. 50 3. 00 §. 00 j..-- aa 
Miscellaneous labor ; 2 39 . 50 1. 25 3. 50 . 25 1. OF 
Packers. gcitndnd i = : a . 84 1. 25 
Revnte. «.....«.... - 13 | 1.75 2. 50 3. 00 2. 00 
ae eee 1 221 Se Ricken aten 25 1.0 
Tobacco-stripping shops: 

ie 142 . 60 1.10 1. 66 
Chauffeurs____- <a aN _ 3) eee 1. 00 2. 00 3. 00 
Delivery clerks___.-______-- : | Saat . 58 1. 00 1. 50 |_- 
ee) es ba 458 466 . 50 1. 00 1. 50 . 30 | 6 
Fillers. _....- - : —— 95 223 7 1. 25 1. 60 . 45 | 7 
Foremen.__..__-- 140 |___- ‘ yf. 2. 00 4. 16 : 
Miscellaneous labor - 541 171 6 1. 50 2. 50 .» ow 
Packers -_- ee. 33 9 . 60 1, 25 1, 83 .90 | 
irre la oe 19 . 58 1.14 1. 66 
aE ae ic... : . 50 1. 00 ‘/ ) = ; 
ss SV . 32 7 .75 1. 00 1. 25 .70 1. 00 
Selectors. -____-_- : ‘ 2 136 | See ee . 50 .70 
ee br oc Clrareige entre 54 » . 60 . 80 1.00 . 60 75 
Beers... .........- ie. a a ee . 25 . 83 
Timekeepers._______- E Minns..-1 <) SO) & 00 | 
Watchmen... -_. 25 | | .50| 1.50) 250} 
ee | 24 | aciniee 75 1.00; 130 
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Types of daily wages in specified Puerto Rican industrial under- 
‘akings,” by sex, in 1931-32 are given in table 4: 


rate 4. -NUMBER OF WORKERS AND DAILY WAGES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES IN 
PUERTO RICO, 1931-32, BY SEX 


Num- | Number of 
berof | Workers! 
estab- | 
Industry lish- | 
| ments | , 
in- | es Women 
spected 


of daily wages 


| 


Bakerie 0) 1$0. 7 
Rarhner shops 

Rav rum, medicines, and perfumes 
Riscuit factories 

Rutton factories 

Chewing tobacco factories 

(Cigar factories 

(Cigarette factories 

Coffee, polishing and selecting 
Coffee, roasting and grinding 
Confectioneries 

Dairies : 

Dressmaking shops 

Electric plants__. 

Fertilizer factories 

Foundries 

Furniture mahufacture 

Hat factories. _. 

Ice plants 

Laundries : 

Mechanic and automobile repair shops 
\len's clothing factories 

\len’s shirt factories 

Printing shops_-. 

shoe-repairing shops 

Vermicelli and macaroni 


ye 
a 
64 
» | 
15 | 
| 
sO 
1) 


34 





yn 


a 
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! Exclusive of minors, 


Home Work 


IN ORDER to ascertain the industrial conditions of those employed 
by shops in Puerto Rico to do work—mainly embroidery and thread 
pulling—in their homes, the agents of the Island Department of Labor 
visited 529 homes, most of which were in the rural. zone. It was 
found that a considerable number of women worked more than 8 
hours per day at an average daily wage of 18 cents. With this pit- 
tance they had to meet their own expenses and the expenses of one 
or more dependents, including house rent. 


ait Wages in Puerto Rico in the needlework industry in 1932-33 were published in the Monthly Labor 
Keview, June 1933, p. 1390. 
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Wages and Hours of Labor in Canada, 1932 and 193: 

















reac! 
5 , aeU , re 
HE following statistics are taken from a report on Wag: s qj '' 
. ‘ "« e ‘ G 

Hours of Labor in Canada, 1929, 1932, and 1933, publishe.| as, je" 

supplement to the January 1934 issue of the Canadian Labor (. ;o;;, Ge?" 
eit 
(Ottawa): spec 
ng 
INDEX NUMBERS OF RATES OF WAGES OF VARIOUS CLASSES OF LABOR IN « 
1923-33 ' 
[1913= 100] 
ST — = = — — = = TH 
Industry 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 9 
. aes <a r ot } - “. 
* @ \— | | guara 
Building trades ! | 166. 4) 169.7) 170.4) 172. 1) 179.3) 185.6) 197. 5} 203.2) 195.7 urs 
Metal trades ?_ | 174.0) 175. 5) 175.4) 177. i 178. 1] 180. 1| 184. 6} 186.6) 182.9 ir 
Printing trades *.____._____- 188. 9} 191.9} 192. 8} 193. 3} 195. 0} 198. 3) 202. 3) 203.3) 205. 1| G4 9 a: 
Electric railways ‘ Pree eae 186. 2} 186. 4) 187.8} 188. 4) 189. H 194. 1} 198. 6} 199. 4] 5 198. 6 g9 : 
Steam railways °- - 186. 4| 186. 4) 186. 4) 186. 4) 198.4) 198. 4) 204. 3) 204.3)7 199.2) 1s "4 3 us 4 
oo ) ee 197. 8] 192. 4) 167.6) 167.4) 167.9) 168.9) 168.9] 169.4] 169.4) 1) d 
: — paren _—_ —— areas spinel —_————|-—___—__ | —_—_— 

Simple average - --_--- 7. 183. 3) 183.7) 180. 1) 180.8) 184.8) 187.4) 192.7) 194.4) 5191.8) 5 18). 4 jr intere 
Common factory labor..._____ | 181.7] 183. 2 186. 3| 187. 3| 187. 7| 187.1) 187.8 188. 2| ” 183.4 , shall 
Miscellaneous factory trades * 196. 1) 197. 6) 195.5) 196.7) 199.4) 200.9) 202. 1| 202.3] 197.3 7 for th 
Logging and sawmilling *.._..__| 170.4) 183.1) 178.7 180.8) 182.8) 184.3) 185.6) 183.9] 163.0 . 7 

| | e. 
18 trades from 1923 to 1926, 9 for 1927 to 1933; 13 cities to 1927, 14 cities to 1932, 33 cities for 193% be pr 


? 5 trades from 1923 to 1926, 4 for 1927 to 1933. f 
3 6 trades from 1923 to 1933. ' 
4 5 classes. appre 
5 Revised; in last report index numbers for electric railways in 1931 and 1932 were on a daily w =«&EB 
instead of hourly basis as before; in 1933 hourly basis resumed. Figures on daily basis: 1931, 
180.7; 1933, 169.7. 
§ 23 classes. 


? Including a 10 percent decrease for certain classes toward the end of the year. M 
® 12 classes. 
* The number of samples (and industries) increased each year 1920 to 1930; machine operator el hom 
etc., also included. 
nigh 
Motor-Bus Wages and Working Conditions in England 
HE Railway Review (London), in its issue for January 5, 1934, lati 
: auth 
reports that an agreement on wages and hours has been reachied 
iu. 


between the Ribble Motor Services, Ltd., on the one side and tl) 
national union of railwaymen and the transport and general workers 
union on the other. The agreement is to be in force until September JB guar 
30, 1934, and to continue thereafter until terminated by either side J than 
giving, subsequent to that date, 3 months’ notice in writing to tl 

head office of the other party or parties. 


Drivers and conductors aged 21 and over are to be paid according a. 
: to their length of service and the capacity of the vehicle on whi take 
: they are employed. For drivers the scale ranges from 1s.1d. (20! re 
cents)! per hour on busses seating up to 18 passengers to 1s.3d. (304 FB on 
cents) per hour for the first 12 months of continuous service on ve- FH thei 
hicles seating more than 24, rising in the latter case to 1s.4\4d. (32)! % 
4 t 1e 


cents) per hour after 3 years’ continuous service. For conductor H 

. . - LOL 
the corresponding range is from Is. (24.3 cents) to 1s.2d. (28.4 cents Ma: 
per hour. Apparently men are not employed as drivers until! ‘hey IB tak: 





! Conversions into United States currency on basis of shilling at par=24.33 cents, penny =2.03 cv: ' the 
the 
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react 21, but conductors under 21 receive 8d. (16.2 cents) per hour at 
we 18, With an increase for each year of age until they reach the 
standard at 21. Rates are set for cleaners and greasers, and the 
amount Which is to constitute a normal night’s work is carefully 
specified. Hours, rest periods, and various working conditions affect- 
ing conductors and drivers are set out in detail. 


Hours of Labor 


Tue following working conditions shall apply: 
a. A guaranteed week of 48 hcurs for grade A drivers and conductors, and a 
guaranteed week of 36 hours for grade B drivers and conductors, the guaranteed 
hours not to spread over more than 6 days. 

b. The regular staff to consist of 80 percent grade A and 20 percent grade B. 

ec. No normal day to be less than 5 or more than 11 hours. 

d. Whenever practicable, and subject to it not operating against the company’s 
interests in the view of the officials of the company concerned, a grade B employee 
shall take up the duties of a grade A man who is unable for any reason to appear 
for the duty. 

e. Duty schedules shall be posted as early as possible, and the company will 
be prepared to consider representations thereon. 

f. The scheduled duties shall include walking time and signing on and off times 
appropriate to each depot. 


Lodging Allowance 


Men who work services which necessitate their being away from 
home overnight, shall receive added payment of 4s.6d. ($1.10) per 
night. 

| Overtime and Rest Days 


Tue following rates and conditions apply for overtime or rest day 
duties: } 
a. Time and a quarter for all time in excess of 54 hours in any one week. 
b. The rest day to be scheduled at least | week in advance whenever possible. 
c. In the event of a man being called out to work on his rest day, he shall be 
guaranteed a day of not less than 5 hours, and shall not be called upon more 
than twice to complete such 5 hours. 


Holidays 


a. THat the dates on which drivers and conductors entitled to holidays shall 
take these holidays shall be balloted for, so that the holidays may commence 
about May 1 in each year. 

b. All drivers and conductors who have been in the regular employ of the 
company since October 1 in the preceding vear shall be entitled to holiday, and 
their names shall be included in the draw. 

c. If they have been in the regular employ of the company since May 1 of 
the preceding year, they shall be entitled to 48 hours’ pay when taking their 
holiday, but if they have come into the regular employ of the company since 
May 1 but before October 1, they shall be entitled to 36 hours’ pay when 
taking their holiday; this holiday pay shall be irrespective of the grade in which 
the men are working either at the time they are drawn for holiday or at the time 
they take their holiday. 
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February 1934 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Departiney; 

of Labor presents herewith data compiled from pay-roll repr, 
supplied by representative establishments in 89 of the principal iin, 
facturing industries of the country and 16 nonmanufacturing indys. 
tries, covering the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the mont) 
Additional information is presented concerning employment on public. 
works projects, public roads, the Federal service, and class | steam 
railroads. 


Employment in Selected Manufacturing Industries in February 
1934 


Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in February 1934 with January 
1934 and February 1933 


ACTORY employment showed a gain of 6.1 percent in February 

as compared with January 1934 and factory pay rolls increased 
12.6 percent over the month interval. Comparing the index of em- 
ployment in February 1934 with the index in February 1933, there 
was an increase of 27.8 percent in employment over the year interval. 
A similar comparison of the pay-roll indexes in these two monthis 
shows a gain of 52.7 percent over the year interval. 

The index of employment in February 1934 was 73.5, as compared 
with 69.3 in January 1934, 70.1 in December 1933, and 57.5 in Febrv- 
ary 1933; the pay-roll index in February 1934 was 55.6, as compured 
with 49.4 in January 1934, 49.8 in December 1933, and 36.4 in Febru- 
ary 1933. The 12-month average for 1926 equals 100. 

These changes in employment and pay rolls in February 1934 wre 
based on returns supplied by 18,101 establishments in 89 of the prin- 
cipal manufacturing industries of the United States. These estab- 
lishments reported 3,273,694 employees on their pay rolls during the 
pay period ending nearest February 15 whose combined week!y 
earnings were $62,468,826. The employment reports received from 
these cooperating establishments cover approximately 50 percent o! 
the total wage earners in all manufacturing industries of the country. 

While increases in both employment and pay roll are customary 1! 
February, denoting a resumption of more regular plant operation «\!(e! 
the usual January shut-down for inventory and repairs, the incre:ses 
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in Kebruary in each of the preceding 11 years have not been as pro- 
nounced as the gains shown in the current year. The increases in 
employment in February over the preceding 11 years average 1.4 
percent and the average increase in pay rolls over the same interval 
4.7 percent. 

The gain of 6.1 percent in factory employment in February of the 
current year represents the reemployment of more than 373,000 
workers over the month interval and the increase of 12.6 percent in 
pay rolls represents an additional $13,500,000 disbursed in weekly 
wages to factory wage earners. 

Comparing the indexes of employment and pay rolls in February 
1934 with March 1933, the low point reached in employment and pay 
rolls, there was an increase of 33.4 percent in employment over the 
{1-month interval and an increase of 66.5 percent in pay rolls. 

Only 12 of the 89 manufacturing industries surveyed monthly by the 
Bureau failed to show increased employment in February as compared 
with January and only 10 industries failed to show increased pay rolls 
over the month interval. The increases in both employment and pay 
roll were géneral throughout the 14 groups of manufacturing indus- 
tries, although in the food group, the large seasonal decreases in the 
beet-sugar industry combined with smaller losses in the butter, ice 
cream, and slaughtering industries offset the increases reported in the 
5 remaining industries and resulted in net decreases of 0.6 percent in 
employment and 0.4 percent in pay rollsin thisgroup. The remaining 
13 groups of manufacturing industries reported increases in both 
employment and pay rolls in February as compared with January. 
In these 13 groups, the most pronounced gains were shown in the 
transportation equipment group (18.9 percent in employment and 36.3 
percent in pay rolls). The gains of 21.3 percent in employment and 
41.1 percent in pay rolls in the automobile industry were largely 
accountable for the sharp increases shown in the group totals. The 
tobacco group showed a gain of 14.3 percent in employment between 
January and February, the cigar and cigarette industry in this group 
reporting a gain of 15.8 percent in employment and the chewing and 
smoking tobacco industry a gain of 5.7 percent. The leather and 
textile groups reported increases in employment of 9.1 percent each. 
In the former group, the boot and shoe industry reported a seasonal 
increase of 10.9 percent in employment and the leather industry 
reported a gain of 2.4 percent while in the textile group each of the 14 
industries surveyed reported substantial gains. The increases of 16.3 
percent in the women’s clothing, 14.2 percent in the millinery, and 
11.5 percent in the men’s clothing industries were seasonal. Other 
increases of importance in this group were shown in silk and rayon 
goods, 14.2 percent; knit goods, 10.1 percent; woolen and worsted 
goods, 8.6 percent; and cotton goods, 5.1 percent. The stone-clay- 
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glass group reported a gain of 4.9 percent in employment from |] 
to February. Four of the five industries in this group reported _ j, 
cement, 15.2 percent; glass, 6.8 percent; pottery, 4.2 percen nd 
brick, tile, and terra cotta, 3.4 percent. The marble, slate, and +)yp. 
ite industry reported a seasonal loss of 9.4 percent in employme: 
the month interval. The iron and steel group reported a gain 
percent in employment from January to February. With w R 
tion of the cast-iron pipe industry in which employment shoy o 
slight decline, each of the 13 industries composing this group rej irted 
increased employment. The most pronounced percentage gains were 
in the plumbers’ supplies industry (29.1 percent) and in the <toy 
industry (16.1 percent). The iron and steel industry showed » eyip 
of 3.5 percent in employment and 11.8 percent in pay rolls. The Jeve! 
of employment in the nonferrous metals group in February was 47 
percent above the January level, each of the 8 industries surveyed jy 
this group reporting gains. In the machinery group, in whic!) e: 
ployment increased 4.4 percent over the month interval, the agrici)|- 
tural implement and machine-tool industries reported gains of 14.) 
percent and 15 percent, respectively. These 2 increases indicate the 
placing of orders for farm and machine-shop equipment and continue 
the expansion which began in the machine-tool industr¥ in Muay of 
last year and in agricultural implements in June and which has con- 
tinued regularly each month since those dates. The lumber products 
group reported a gain in employment of 3.3 percent, the millwork 
industry reporting the largest gain in this group (8.5 percent). The 
increases in employment in the remaining 4 groups were as follows: 
rubber products, 3.1 percent; chemicals, 2.9 percent; railroad repair 
shops, 1 percent; and paper and printing, 0.8 percent. 

Only 4 of the 89 industries surveyed failed to show a gain in employ- 
ment in February 1934 as compared with February 1933, and only 3 
industries reported decreased pay rolls over the year interval. 
Fourteen of the 89 industries reported gains of 50 percent or more in 
employment over the 12-month period. 

In table 1, which follows, are shown the number of identical 
establishments reporting in both January and February 1934 in thie 89 
manufacturing industries surveyed, together with the total number of 
employees on the pay rolls of these establishments during the pay 
period ending nearest February 15, the amount of their earnings for | 
week in February, the percentages of change over the month and year 
intervals, and the indexes of employment and pay rolls in February 
1934. 

The monthly percentages of change for each of the 89 separate 
industries are computed by direct comparison of the total number o! 
employees and of the amount of weekly pay roll reported in identical 
establishments for the 2 months considered. The percentages 0! 
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change over the month interval in the several groups and in the total 
of the 89 manufacturing industries are computed from the index 
numbers of these groups, which are obtained by weighting the index 
numbers of the several industries in the groups by the number of 
employees or wages paid in the industries. The percentages of change 
over the year interval in the separate industries, in the groups, and in 
the totals are computed from the index wumbera of employment and 


pay-roll totals, 
rted ' 


were Taste 1.-COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING 
PsTABLISHMENTS IN FEBRUARY 1934 WITH JANUARY 1934 AND FEBRUARY 1933 
tave 


« $$$ ——- — — -~— $$$ —— ——— 
_—_ 


ain Employment Pay-roll total 
Estab- | Index num- 
vel lish- | — bers February 
e | Y34 ( ory > 
17 ments | | Percent of | | Percentof | et 
report- | change change Y2b = ) 
dy : ing in | Number 
In Industry | both | on pay | —, 
Janu- roll | Febru-|2! Pas ro 
lary and) Febry- | J@2u- ary | (1 week) | Janu- . 
Febru- ary } ary to 1933 to ee rok to 1933 to | wed —_ 
ary 1034 | . why | Febru- oe . thal Febru-| pioy- | ro 
1934 | ars D. = : ary | ment | totals 
| 
| 


Febru-| 


ary 
1934 | 1934 


iInue Food and kindred prod- | 


CU. ecdaniie = 5| 268, 044 .6 +19. 9 85, 682, 300 

\ of Baking es ; ¢ 66, 179) + 1.9) +13. 6) 1, 464, 074) 
Beverages - - -- 394) 21, 690) +.7\+118.8) 605, 672) 
Butter - . _- 274' 4, 326 2. § +7. 6) 91, 173) 
Confectionery 2 34, 109 +6. +7.9 527, 245 

Flour wy ; 397; 17,101] +2. 9} 351, 695} 

Ice cream : 35 9, OR2) 41 +4, 223, 951 
Slaughtering and meat 

packing ' , 3, 649) +23..0) 2, 153, 701 

Sugar, beet - 2) 2, 988} —73. 5) —30. ) 75, 828} 

Sugar refining, cane q “5 +8.4) +15.7) 188, 961) 


Textiles and their tel 
ucts. - 769,077, +9. 1| +20, 9 11, 699, 238 
Fabrics _ __. | 633, 665) +7. 6) +26.7) 9, 368, 896) 
Carpets and rugs 2} 17, 164} +47.0) 274, 105) 
Cotton goods 87| 316, 055) +5, +36. 9) 4, 103, 660} 
Cotton small wares 5 11, 364) 7.4) +23.9 185, 394! 
Dyeing and finishing | | 
textiles 42, 905) 
Hats, fur-felt _ 31} 7,119 5. ey 147, 233 
Knit goods 113, 792 1 +h 1, 791, 509 
Silk and rayon goods , 255 56, 842 . 2) +18. 863, 964 
Woolen and worsted 
_ goods - - 239| 68,424 +8, 1, 179, 081) 
Wearin apparel_. Si; 135,412) +14, 2, 7, 342 
Clothing, men’s 21| 66, 504 1, 132, oes 
Clothing, women’s f 30, 021 1. 3 624, 655) 
Corsets and allied gar- 
ments - _. Hee 2 5, 5% 4 .! 90, 027 
Men’s furnishings - 9 ¢ 30. 0 .§ 107, 699 
Millinery. Ai 2 :, 356 2 .§ 161, 022 
Shirts and collars. , 20 17,013 5. 9. 6 213, 956 


Iron and steel and their 
products, not including 
machinery. __ _ 396, 948 Es . 6| 7, 314, 226 

Bolts, nuts, washers, and 
Tivets. a : 8, 499 ; 35. 156,175) +13. 
Cast-iron pipe-- J 7, 079 9) +57. é 102,182; —3.! 
Cutlery (not including 
Silver and plated cut- 

lery) and edge tools 3: 11, 536 4 25. 8 220, 057 +8, 
Forgings, iron aol steel 7, 968 5. 76. 169,415) +15. 
Hardware. sf 31, 890 a 43. 568, 435) +12. 
Iron and steel _ Ret pies 203) 242, 737 3.! 38. 1} 4,519,925) +11. 8) . 
Plumbers’ supplies Poy men ‘ 7, 407 ; 7.8 112,131; +41.9) +32.8 
Steam and hot-water 
heating — § and 
steam fittings - - 17, 901 ; 6. 3 346, 446) +3. 8) +33. 5 
21, 466 }. 378, 438! +29.0) +69. 8) 
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TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMEN 
ESTABLISHMENTS IN FEBRUARY 1934 WITH JANUARY 1934 AND FEBRU A} 
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Industry 


Employment 

















Iron and steel and their 
preducts, not including 
machinery—Continued. 

Structural and _  orna- 
mental metal work ..... 
Tin cans and other tin- 
eT Sa 
Tools (not including edge 
tools, machine tools, 
files, and saws) ....-.-.--- 
0 RRS 


Machinery, not including 
transportation equip- 
ESD Se age aes 

Agricultural implements - 
Cash registers, adding 
machines, and calculat- 
ing machines --........-.- 
Electrical machinery, ap- 
paratus, and supplies - - 
Engines, turbines, trac- 


tors, and water wheels_- 


Foundry and machine- 
shop products-----.--.-- 
Machine tools-_-.......--- 
Radios and phonographs - 
Textile machinery and 


Typewriters and supplies. 


Nonferrous metals and 
their products___________- 
Aluminum manufactures. 
Brass, bronze, and copper 
products_ 
Clocks and watches and 
time-recording devices -- 
RE OS 
Lighting equipment _-_-_---- 
Silverware and plated 
EE BA a aa 
Smelting and refining— 
copper, lead, and zinc__ 
Stamped and enameled 


SS ea 

Automobiles...........__- 

Cars, electric and steam- 
railroad 


nto = 


72.1 
+49. 2) 
+29.5 617, 259 


+4, 9) 2,091, 311 
—2 8 459, 336 


22 er 


” 





















Amount 


_jof pay roll 


(1 week) 
February 
1934 








+32.4) $278,179 


157, 358 


+45. 6 162, 461 
+40. 3 143, 024 


+47, 2) 6,959, 215 
+81.9) 237,081 
+45.0) 368, 474 
+32. 5) 2, 002, 573 
+63. 0) 539, 109 


2, 338, 963 
449, 266 
515, 610 


+56.0) 236, 882 


271, 257 


+35, 0) 1, 861, 544 
+28.5) 116,274 


703, 151 
167, 968 


+19.5| 139, 574 
+40.0| 63,872 


+29.5| 167, 924 
+54.9) 208, 021 
+17.5| 294,7 





8, 236, 797 


2} +44.3| 175, 924 
+73. 8) 7, 161, 766 


233, 396 
48, 452 


1, 631, 975 





2, 076, 319 


+18. 1} 721,303 


+20. 5 
+42. 3) 1, 008, 091 
+49. 6 23, 376 







Pay-roll totals 
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TABL —COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING 
ABLE SLISHMENTS IN FEBRUARY 1934 WITH JANUARY 1934 AND FEBRUARY 1933- 
Continued 








Employment Pay-roll totals 
Index num- 
bers February 

1934 (average 
Percent of Percent of a 
change change 1926= 100) 











Industry y parent 
lof pay ro , 
Janu- — (1 week) | Janu- — 
ary to 1988 to February) ary to 1983 ¢0 Em- | Pay- 
Febru-|Fepry-| 1934 =| Febru-|popry.| Ploy- | _ roll 
| ‘ > 

= | ary C4 ; | ment | totals 
a | 1934 | > Sern 

















1934 





102,881, +4,9) +35, 4 $1, 793, 757 
16, 918 +3. 4) +30. 4) 226, 987 
12, 745) -+-15. 2| +26. 6) 212, 111 

5 oS ee 51, 062) +6. 8) +-60. 6 981, 378 

Marble, granite, "slate, 


and other ees. 4 4,077, -—9.4) —12.3 73, 981 
i. Ae aa 18, 079 +4. 2) +29.4 299, 300 


Leather and its manufac- 








tures_. $s . 145,900, +9.1 . 8) 2, 791, 680) 
Boots and shoes. ‘ 114,310} +10.9 .7| 2, 146, 245 
Leather 31, 590 +2.4 29. ! 645, 435 


| 
229, 769 +.8 2) 5, 263, 318) 
25, 488 +3. 6 9. 3} 457, 447 
102,488} +2.2 .7| 1, 894, 460) 








46, 053 —.8 3) 1, 162, 036 
1, 749, 375 


+ 
© 


3, 922, 654 
+41. 658, 103 


+27. 3} 54, 243 
+17. 6 175, 649 
+43. 95, 88: 
+69. 126, 713 
+29. ¢ 
+17. { 


+29. 9] 
+18. 3) 


+36. 4 
+22. 6) 


x 


Cottonseed — oil, cake, 








oa 
os 
oO 
=> 


oo 
+iest: 


a ae. . 

Ee ives.... 

Fertilizers........... 

Paints and varnishes _ 

Petroleum refinin -¥ 

— and alli prod- 
uc 





Rubber products __ : 
Rubber boots and shoes. . 
Rubber goods, other than 

boots, shoes, tires, and 
inner tubes ___- : 
a tires and inner 


hme OF WODWH 


I+ ++ 
PP PF 


+ 
ee 
“wa 


+36. 6 486, 017 - 3} +51. ! 
56, 661 


“- 
> 
wo 


+39. 9| 1, 396, 313 9. 1}4+102 


Tobacco manufactures ____ 52, 638 3 +6.1 680,392 4) +224 
Chewing and — rapahe to- 
bacco and snuff_- 30} 9, 881 : +9.8) 142,337) +8.5) +26. 6) 
Cigars and cigarettes ___. 197| 42, 757 +5.4| 538,055 +15 . 8 + 21. 4} 


Total, 89 industries._.| 18, 1013, 273, 694 eT 8.02, 468,826 4-12.61 +52, 7 


—_—___ 


' Less than Mo of | percent. 






































Per Capita Earnings in Manufacturing Industries 


Per capita weekly earnings in February 1934 for each of the 89 
manufacturing industries surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and for all industries combined, together with percentages of change 
in February 1934 as compared with January 1934 and February 1933, 
are shown in table 2. 
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These earnings must not be confused with full-time week! rates fe FE BI 
of wages. They are per capita weekly earnings, computed by di idin 
the total amount of pay roll for the week by the total number of o, m. 
ployees (part-time as well as full-time workers), 

TABLE 2.—PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUS TRIES y 

FEBRUARY 1934 AND COMPARISON WITH JANUARY 1934 AND FEBRUARY ju be 

Percent of c! € Fel 
Per capita ruary 1934 Dared -— 
weekly with — pic Elec 
Industry earningsin| _ Stea 
February | " Lumber 
1934 January Fut 
| 1934 Lui 
Food and kindred products: ; Tul 

Se ocbebiidtcded-dnendchbaliineesdibdedietanecephdsereccats $22. 12 +13 15 9 tome 

overages TS RG RE RE DER (Fa EP MES I 7. 92 =-.1 144 _ 

AR TORE TELE TN TES NES 21, 08 +2. 6 34 ts 

ae Endanntahabningabinns <nacanguwsesancten 15. 46 —1.2 Re on 

Deki eekstnee Satins ehivaicnssoterenseqecicss co cedaceccness 20. 57 —.7 4.9 Po 

a bas i: OE ae HOE TET 24. 66 =-,8 h * 

Slaughtering and meat backing NS SR RR Oh GREE Aes 20. 78 —~29 Vy a 

RO RT ST a aay i 25. 38 +6° 07 rs 

IN s,. . sbi bbb na todbnutibecbanese -<sklbdulncui< 21.18 +4 4 o.... 
Textiles and their products: Paper: 

Fabrics: - 

EI Si: SES a ee ce ~ 15. 97 —7.3 29.9 Pr 
ithe n a ctbinkdcbnoenebecucsacncccccutedbeecees 12. 98 +2.9 30.7 
ee ctnatinatih aadestbcousiluzenecnsi 16. 31 +5. 8 | 143 
Dyeing and finishing textiles. __.....................-..-... 19. 20 +10, 2 | Lg] Chem 
ke suneniibieinnnees 20. 68 +10. 0 Lop § a 
Pi tinnnsbbanntacescenchéncgieseconcsstncdvececs 15. 74 +25. 9 20.9 Or 
Silk and nd SE SS GUIS Sr 15. 20 +9.4 32.4 D 
Woolen and worsted goods...............-...-..---.-.------ 17. 23 +4.2 9.4 B: 
Wearing apparel: Fi 
ES Se A a ae 17. 01 +114 +24. 5 P: 
No a ad thee anaasnne abtiidinsean odes 20. 81 +13. 6 +203 Pi 
Corsets and allied garments. ---.............-..-.-.-...--.- 16. 29 +9. 2 | 13.5 R 
a ceria kine Miiedinina duh sabamesa ube 13. 63 +15. 4 | 199.4 S, 
ot SSR RT Ie era Re aS 19. 27 +7.4 | +17.3 Rubb 
ead eicnn 54 cakbidnachoeweisstdecccoes 12. 58 +6. 5 +36.8 rR 
Iron and steel and their products, not including wremmnec | R 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets...................._.-........-- 18. 38 +7.6 134.8 R 

Cast-iron pipe i etnenddabutinens tsdiiniininse -cdacedbes<ene 14. 43 —1.6 25.6 Toba 

Cutlery (not including silver and plated cutlery) and edge tools. 19. 08 +3.4 12.3 C 

F ils nn acetal ne Meetiihemaadtipdaiintiandawadtl 21. 26 +9. 5 53.3 C 

I Eee i oe bed aksbakewcnbabdbeecnsa 17. 82 +4.7 31.2 

I ds, 2 bd, an engi shntiuceessuneetepoaaiioonde 18. 62 +8. 0 +-46, 0 

EE Se a, a SR 15. 14 +9.9 +-13.1 

Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam fittings. ...- 19. 35 +.4 126.7 ; 

th aden Ed sRinebs doasbatcdddipnadacuceeccase 17. 63 +11. 2 +13.2 

Structural and ornamental metal work_....................---- 17.61 +2.6 +33.7 

pS EE es Cee 18. 73 —1.5 +5.4 

Tools (not including edge tools, machine tools, files, and saws) _- 18. 79 +3. 4 +30.9 Ger 

ee eek ihe aeeRinsene Apeacncoshiecusascces 18. 77 —.1 +21.6 
Machinery, not including transportation equipment: 

se tural implements... ......_. we 19. 49 +.9 +-25,8 
ash registers, adding machines, and ‘calculating machines...... 23. 87 —65.1 +14] 

Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies-._.............-- 19. 26 +4.5 14.7 ( 

Engines, ——, tractors, and water wheels_................-- 22. 09 +2.0 +134 

+ nee hfe machine-shop products. -............-.........-.-- 19. 68 +4.8 +27.8 

Machine tools. ---———--_ AR i BE NEAT IE 23, 72 +6.0 rad ma 
I dit os hid Reet cn clay censiiiindunndesl 17. 47 +3. 4.9 ‘ 
Textile machinery and parts................--.-......------.--- 21.41 +1.2 +2.6 19% 
inc. cans Anaaendetessosebaosensss 20. 32 +5.9 +431 t 
Nonferrous metals and their parts: 0 
tie tide inliemne eco ad connhaatemsiesis th 18. 48 +17. 4 +12.9 in 

Brass, bronze, and copper products---...............--.-....-.-- 19. 45 +3.8 +3l,1 c 

Clocks and watches and time-recording devices_...............- 17. 98 +9.8 eo : ve) 

ct a ino] ths] 

i hal ion he cats ocean amp iceaniinens . +8 § 

Silverware and plated ware ..........-------- 19. 19 +3.7 2.4 ie are 

Smelting and —copper, lead, and zince._..__..._.._.....- 18. 98 +1.5 +5.5 

Stam and enameled tb tails henhbn nt oridcdsasiddibos 17. 45 +6. 1 aly 

D ~auiemene 
ie nae Oe es bg ok ek. chs baie b bead dbieiinenaniendl 25. 38 +2.8 10.0 
ate thd an te neo cekinttibagesupagcbebdvbsen es 24. 02 +16. 3 +38.9 
ars, electric and steam-railroad.................-.--..--------- 19. 79 +15. 0 +226 
i brsibieds1cnchs ciashttasseaggeneentabatwetinnenen ct 19. 76 +4.5 +5.4 
i a cunoctndciivadideibiamaphibatéensncsbhecsonnnds 21. 59 -.7 +6. 
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—re CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN 
le es 1934 AND COMPARISON WITH JANUARY 1934 AND FEBRUARY 1933— 


Contir 


| Percent of change Feb- 
| Per capita | ruary 1934 compared 
| weekly | with — 
Industry earnings in | 
| February 
1934 | January Fepruary 
1934 1933 








Railroad repair sho 
Electric railroa 
Steam railroad 
Lumber and allied products: 
EEE EEE ee 
Lumber: 
7 i ee See ae 
Sawmills ss SR ee 
Ligg! =: — SS eee 
stone, clay, and glass products: 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_- 
OCONEE. dia deadadbwbacds conse. 
Glass-_...- Se 
Marble, granite, ‘slate, and other product ts 
Pottery 
Leather and its manufactures: 
Boots and shoes 


NOs 





Nw DS 


on 


Paper and Rens: 
PE, SIDR bbe etscccnsens cscen 
Paper an eaten. 
om ! and pablishing: 
Boo , -~ ; 
ome Leayety EAL « 28 Abies cnsobicate cd sesadbes 
Chemicais and allied products: 
Chemicals 
Cottonseed—oil, cake, and meal - Wit We " 
Druggists’ a SP a PIES CER Ee 
Explosives........- sition 
Fertilizers eT ee aye ae 
Paints and varnishes.........._..__ _- 
Petroleum refining -._- NES RE See 
Rayon and allied products. ae oe 


i 
Rubber products: 
Rubber boots and shoes 
Rubber goods, other than boots, shoes, tires, and inner tubes 
Rubber tires and inner tubes : 
Tobacco manufactures: 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff we Dl sat 
Cigars and cigarettes _ - : | 


a | on 


— 
pe 





+1. 

a 

a 
a 
+ 


+++. 1 
poe et oe 
t COOK KK DWaamww 


rr bo 
Vow 


_* 


+ wee 


2. 6 


(") 


Average, 89 industries__ _ 2 +-6.0 


! No change. 2 Weighted. 


General Index Numbers of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing 
Industries 


GENERAL index numbers of employment and pay-roll totals in 
manufacturing industries by months, from January 1927 to February 
1934, together with average indexes for each of the years from 1927 
to 1933 and for the 2-month period, January to February 1934, 
inclusive, are shown in the following table. In computing these 
igeneral indexes the index numbers of each of the separate industries 
are weighted according to their relative importance in the total. 
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TABLE 3.-GENERAL INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MAvn; 







































































TURING INDUSTRIES, JANUARY 1927 TO FEBRUARY 1934 FAC, Biya 
[12-month average, 1926=100] cand! 
| ‘ === Fireal « 
Employment Pay rolls ’ 
es 
Month | —- * 
1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932| 1933 | 1934] 1927 | 1928] 1929 | 1930] 1931 | 1932 1934 the b: 
Set ee a aa —|___|__ in pa) 
January........| 97.3] 91. 6| 95. 2| 90. 7| 74. 6| 64. 8| 56.6] 60.3] 94.9] 89.6] 94. 5] 88.1] 63.7) 48.6) a5 3 94 Thi 
February - - ....| 99. 0) 93. 0} 97. 4| 90. 9} 75. 3] 65.6) 57. 5) 73. 5} 100. 6} 93.9) 101. 8] 91. 3} 68. 1) 49.6) 36. 4) 555 
March._...... | 99. 5| 93. 7| 98. 6) 90. 5) 75. 9) 64. 5) 55. 1 102. 0} 95. 2) 103. 9} 91. 6) 69.6) 48.2) 33. 4 hndus 
RE: 98. 6} 93. 3} 99. 1] 89.9) 75. 7] 62. 2) 56.0)..__- 100. 8} 93. 8} 104. 6} 90.7) 68. 5} 44.7) 34.9 077 
ini conuctine 97. 6} 93. 0} 99. 2} 88. 6] 75. 2) 59.7) 58.7 99. 8} 94. 1] 104. 8} 88. 6) 67.7) 42.5) 35.9 cent) 
Sa 7. 0} 93. 1) 98. 8} 86. 5) 73. 4) 57. 5) 62.8)... - 97. 4) 94. 2} 102.8) 85. 2) 63.8) 39.3) 4.) "EE 
July.... 95. 0) ap 98. 2) 82.7] 71.7] 55. 2) 67. 3}...-. 93. 0} 91.2) 98.2) 77.0) 60.3) 36.2) 46.5 ~ Anth 
August......_-- 95. 1| 93. 6} 98. 6| 81.0} 71. 2) 56.0) 71. 5)... 95. 0} 94. 2} 102. 1} 75.0) 59.7) 36.3) 51.9” 
September. __. 95. 8} 95. 0} 99. 3} 80.9} 70. 9] 58. 5] 73.9 94. 1] 95.4) 102.6) 75. 4) 56.7) 38.1) 53.3” Bioht 
October... .....| 95. 3} 95. 9] 98. 4] 79. 9] 68. 9] 59.9) 74.0]... _. 95. 2} 99.0) 102. 4] 74.0) 55.3) 39.9) 53.6 © 
November... -- 93. 5| 95. 4| 95. 0} 77.9] 67. 1) 59.4) 71. 4)-_.—- 91.6] 96.1) 95.4) 69.6) 52.5) 38.6) 50.3 nd ¢ 
December... - - 92. 6| 95. 5| 92. 3) 76.6) 66.7) 58.3) 70.1|.....| 93.2) 97.7) 92.4) 68.8) 52.2) 37.7) 49.8” 
— er oe See peng weg poe pre ——|———_——_ Bent 
Average. ___. 06.4 93, 8| 97.5) 84.7) 72.2) 60, 1 64. 6/'71.4 06.5 94.5, 100. 5 81. 3| 61.5) 41.6 4.01525 Fo. 
oP ee . 
! Averaze 2 months. and « 
Time Worked in Manufacturing Industries, February 1934 Fo 
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Tue tabulation of time worked in manufacturing industries has 
been discontinued. 

Allowances under various industry codes for changes in hours of 
plant operation according to peak seasons in the industry make it 
increasingly difficult to accurately compute the percentage of full- 
time operation in a number of reporting establishments. This 
situation together with staggered-hour arrangements in other estab- 
lishments complicates the computation of the percentages of full- and 
part-time plant operation and the Bureau has decided to discontinue 
the presentation of these data for the present. 
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Employment in Nonmanufacturing Industries in February 1934 f 


EVEN of the 15 nonmanufacturing industries surveyed monthly 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics reported increased employment & 
in February as compared with January, and 7 industries reported Je: 


ABLE 
ING 


Deere 
———_— 


LS et gi 








increased pay rolls. Data for the building construction industry are tes? 
not presented here but are shown in more detail under the section Feu 
‘Building construction.” Crud 

The most pronounced gains in employment and pay rolls over the 1 
month interval were in the hotel industry, which registered increases E 


of 4 percent in the former item and 7.2 percent in the latter item. & 
These gains are due largely to the effect of the N.R.A. codes, the \ 


I 
repeal of national prohibition, and increased employment in winter- FRE 


resort hotels. Metalliferous mining showed a pick-up of 1.7 percent bau 
in employment and 2.1 percent in pay roll, wholesale trade showed BP 
gains of 0.8 percent and 1.1 percent, respectively, in employment and 

pay roll, and electric-railroad and motor-bus operation and mainte 
nance showed gains of 0.7 percent and 1.5 percent, respectively, 12 


employment and pay roll. The remaining 3 industries which showed 
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gains Im employment were bituminous-coal mining (0.4 percent), 
canning and preserving (0.4 percent), and banks-brokerage-insurance- 
real estate (0.2 percent). The gains in pay roll in the first two indus- 
tries designated were 6.4 percent and 5.6 percent, respectively, while 
the banks-brokeraze-insurance-real estate group reported a slight loss 
in pay rolls of 1.2 percent. 

The decreases reported in employment in the nonmanufacturing 
industries here considered were small, the largest decrease (2.2 per- 


kent) being shown in the quarrying and nonmetallic-mining industry. 


Anthracite mining showed a decrease of 1.5 percent, the power and 
licht industry showed a decrease of 1.3 percent, and the retail-trade 
and crude-petroleum-producing industries showed decreases of 1 per- 
ent each. The telephone and telegraph industry registered a loss 
of 0.6 percent in number of workers, and the laundry and the dyeing 
and cleaning industries each decreased 0.1 percent in employment. 

Fourteen of the 15 nonmanufacturing industries appearing in the 
following table reported gains in employment in February 1934 as 
ompared with February 1933, the metalliferous mining, crude- 
netroleum-producing, and canning and preserving industries showing 
he largest increases. ‘The telephone and telegraph industry was the 
only one showing a loss in employment over the year interval. 


ante 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN NONMANUFACTUR- 
ING ESTABLISHMENTS IN FEBRUARY 1934 WITH JANUARY 1934 AND FEBRUARY 1933 








Estab Employment Pay-roll totals | Index num- 
istab- elicie —— - —| bers Febru- 
lish- aa on 

ments Percent of | Percent of | oe 

report- change change | 1929— 100) 
ing in , Amount baila 
both Num- | . aw rar 7 
— . | ber on . . of pay ‘ Feb- | 
Janu ae A . roll (1 Jan- | -uarv 
—e alee. , week) uary | 1933 | Em- | Pay- 
ole February ee } | 4 ii 

Febru- | 2°Y 1934 = & 7 1934 | Feb- | ‘oO | ploy-| roll 
para ary | Feb- | ruary | Feb- | ment | totals 

on - ruary | 3924 - 
1934 | 4 | "\084 1934 034. | 


Industrial group 








————— | ——_——_— — 


oal mining: 
Anthrage..s...........- | $87, 72% —1, +7.7 |$2, 666, 089 | 
Bituminous : — .8 | 4, 346, 594 | 
Metalliferous mining. ____- | 26,376 | i ; 543, 740 | 
uarrying and nonmetallic 
ee ES Se 26, 561 . 2 |+-11. 374, 577 | 5 |+20.7 | 38.8) 21. 
rude-petroleum producing. : 28, 182 : 27. 743, 808 bi+21.1) 72.4) 50! 
Public utilities: 
Telephone and telegraph 2 250, 154 ; 5.5 | 6, 591, 374 
Power and light......___] ; 192, 904 .é +4, 5, 451, 210 


ower 74. 
Electric-railroad and 





| 
motor-bus operation | 
and maintenance. - 529 | 132, 169 - 


60. 


Trade: 

Wholesale...............| 3,163 | 86, 797 +.8 2. , 268, 316 : . 3. 64. 
OM 19, 309 | 414, 924 : ca , 210, 26: .6 . 3. 67. 

Pani cash payments only) 2,459 | 129, 510 ‘ +-14.9 | 1, 668, 2% 6 34. | 65. % 








anning and preserving... _. 753 | 36, 535 ’ + 23. g : 44. 3. 37.% 
paundries...................] 1,280] 66,453 s xy [a 4 58. § 
Wyeing and cleaning....____. 356 9, 832 ‘ +3.9 ’ 3. 48. | 
Banks, brokerage, insurance, 

and real estate...........__| 4,540 | 178,320 +, 2.7 | 5,909, 322 | d .2| 399.4} 387. 





























The additional value of board, room, and tips cannot be computed. 
; Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
’ Weighted. 
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Per capita weekly earnings in February 1934 for 15 nonm: nufy, 
turing industries included in the Bureau’s monthly trend-of-e iploy. 
ment survey, together with the percentages of change in Fe})r, 


1934 as compared with January 1934 and February 1933, ar: 
in the following table. These earnings must not be confuse | with 


4 


full-time weekly rates of wages; they are per capita weekly e: ming 
computed by dividing the total amount of pay roll for the week }y 
the total number of employees (part-time as well as full-time wo kers) 


January 
Februar 
{arch . 
1933 pril-- 
: May 
= ; — > Bune 
Percent of change, Fe, oar. 
Per i ruary 1934 compar ugus 
’ eek * with— pared Beptern! 
. . \etober 
Industrial group earnings “weno 
in Febru- ete 
ary 1934 January ruary eo) 
1934 1933 © 4 


TABLE 2.—PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGSIN 15 NONMANUFACTURING IND! : RIBS 
IN FEBRUARY 1934 AND COMPARISON WITH JANUARY 1934 AND FEBRU A! 






























Coal mining: 


PROS SS SS SSS SSE SESE HEHEHE ete tee ee es esos eseesesesesececs 


A ERS SS APE AI NPE LT ie } ' 149 anuary 
pe hee g and eonmnstaitic mining... ......- Ba! Tt RPT ot Cee ‘aa ebrual 
rude petroleum TE EC EBA 1" ‘ 3 - {arch . 
Public utilities: " ; pril. 
Telephone and telegraph.._.___.._____- EEO 2a ’ fay 
Ee TS SRS SE eS ee ae 2 10 a. 
ugust 
Septem 
EE a es ee ee ee ee eee etobel 
Hotels (cash payments only) ?._.............. RG OE OTN DP DRA 3. Lt ove 
ae GST TES. SPL Es f ‘ 16) ecen| 





Oo OSS S CeCe eseescecewocesesasceasecesececesecesecececececes . 6 ° +45 \ 


Laundries 
Dyeing and cleaning_-___.....-.....-.-.-.-.-_-. nie nee 
Banks, brokerage, insurance, and real estate.__...........-.-.-....- 











1 No change. 

? The additional value of board, room, and tips cannot be computed. Januar 
3 Weighied. Febru 
7 March 
° F A pril_- 

Indexes of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals for Nonmanufacturing Industrie JP May. 

y une 
July... 
August 
septen 


InpEx numbers of employment and pay-roll totals for 15 nonmar 
ufacturing industries are presented in table 3. These index number Bpe™ 
show the variation in employment and pay rolls by months, from Pee 
January 1931 to February 1934, in all of these nonmanufacturing 

industries except the banks, brokerage, insurance, and real estate 

group, as information for 1931 for this group is not available. The 

Bureau has, however, secured data concerning employment and jana 
pay rolls for the index base year, 1929, from establishments in this [MMtarct 
group and has computed index numbers for those months for which [MBlsy. 
data are available from the files of the Bureau. These indexes are [Muy 


. u us 
shown in the table. pte 
‘tod 
eal 
Wecen 


1 Ay 
IN 
epair 
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spte 3. -INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS FOR NONMANUFACTURING 
























































































































































Lufae. INDUSTRIES, JANUARY 1931-FEBRUARY 1934 
ploy. [12-month average, 1929= 100] 
ruary . ae eal ae 
iy Anthracite mining Bituminous-coal mining 
21Vep oe 
with Month Employment Pay rolls Employment Pay rolls 
Nings | 
ik y 1931 1932 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1931 | 1932 
by rl 6 ime Btawe! 
= | 
ers) 90. 6 61.5 93.9 69. 8| 75. 8| 73.3) 47.0) 36. 
89. 5 57.3 91.5 69. 3} 76. 1) 68. 3| 47.0) 37. : 
PRIRG 82. 0 61.2 88. 8 67. 6| 65. 2} 46. 8) 30. 
"1933 85. 2 72.0 85.9 63. 7) 58. 6] 33.9| 26. 6 
_| 80. 3) 6 58. 0 82. 4 61. : 54. 4| 30.7} 26. 
—— 76. 1 37. 4] : 78.4 5| 61.3) 52.4, 27.3} 29.: 
| 65. 1 34. 5] ¢ 76.4 3} 63. 2) 50. 4) 24. 4| 33.6 
ve, Feb -| 67.3 41.4 77.0 68. 50. 6| 26.4) 43. ; 
pared eptember 80. 0 47.0 80. 4 71. 53. 6| 30. 2) 44. 
\ctober 86.8 66. 7 81.3 68. _| 56. 2) 37.8} 44. 
— Jovem ber 83. 5 51.0 81.1 74. 54. 6) 38.0) 50. 
' ecember 79.8 56. 2 81.2 75. 52. 3) 37.7) 50. 
ruary ——| — _——— — (Bera. wma BHEE—E EEE 
1933 Average....| 80. 5) 62.5) 51. 7/'63.7| 75.4) 53.7 83. 2 | 57. 5 35. 6| 37. 8153.0 
adil aa a | | | a ae 
Metalliferous m Quarrying and nonmetallic mining 
is . re Re eye He aby 
a 68. 3) 49.3 55.0 29.7] 18. 1| 25.4] 64.4] 48.9 35. 11 39. 7| 50.4) 30. 2) 18. | 
a 65. 3| 46.9) | 54. 6| 27.8) 17.8) 26.0] 66. 6) 47.4) 34. | 54. 4) 29. 6) 17. 4) 
mt 63. 5) 45.0) : 52. 3) 26.5 70. 0) 46. 0} 35. 58. 2} 28. 7| 17. 
~i0 63.9} 43.3 51. 4) 25.0 76. 1| 48. 6| 39. 3)_.___| 62. 6| 30.0} 20.: 
62. 4| 38. 3} : 49. 3} 23.8 75. 0| 50. 6) 43. 4) 3} 32. 3) 23. 8) 
; .| 60. 0} 32. 2 -| 46.1) 20.1 72. 3| 49. 5| 47. 3)_...- 30. 0} 27 
~h _| 56. 2) 29. 5) § 41.3) 16.9 71.0) 49. 5| 49. 29. 1 
~hi 55. 8} 28. 6) : 40. 2) 16.5 68.9] 51.1) 51. 6)____- 29.7 
te eptember - . ----- 55. 5} 29. 3) ¢ 40.0) 17.0 66. 6) 52. 4) 52. 6) 30. 5 
1): Megctober 53. 8| 30.5 37. 4| 18.0 64. 5| 52. 4] 53. 2) 30. 1 
-y 52.8) 31.9 35. 1| 18.7 59. 3| 49. 4) 51. 27.1 
+16) December 51.2 33.3 34. 3) 18.7 53.9} 42, 22. 1 
Lag . =e ss 2-9 Or Poe = EP: eage. gow aay gee 
ry Average....| 59. i 36. 5 34. 6140. q 44.8) 21. 6) 20. ous , ’ 44. 9)! 39. 3} 53.4} 29.1 
n a a4 | hi 
— Crude-petroleum producing Telephone and telegraph 
January 74. 8| 54.9) 57.2 71. 5) 46. 5 90. 5| 83.0) 74.6 96. 3 89. 1| 71 
February 73. 2) 54.4 70. 0} 46. 89, 2} 82.0) 7% . 8| 89.6) 71 
March. .... 72. 2| 51.4 73. 2| 43. 88. 6) 81.7 9} 88.2) 71 
, 69.8) 54.9 66. 3) 44. 88. 1) 81.2 0} 83. 4| 67 
istries .| 67.8) 54.5 64.7 87. 4| 80. 6 . 1) 82.8) 68 
65.0) 54. 2 62. 7 86. 9| 79.9 5. 0| 82.1) 66. 
65. 3) 55.4 59. 2 86. 6| 79.1 3. 3) 79. 6) 66. 
mals 62. 4) 57.4 56.3 85. 9| 78.1 . 3) 79. 1| 66 
61. 2| 56. 2 55. 2 85. 0| 77.4 2. 1| 75.9) 64 
n bers 60. 4| 56.8 54. 4 84. 1| 76.2 .6| 75. 7| 67 
57. 6) 56.5 52. 0 83. 5| 75. 5 .7| 74.3) 67. 
from 58. 2) 57.2 54.9 83.1) 74.8 .7| 73. 5| 67. 
uring Average....| 65.7) 55.3 61.7 86. 6| 79.1 oats tae . 1) 68. 
state Power and light Electric-railroad and motor-bus operation 
The & and maintenance ? 





and 
. this 
vhich 


S are 


79. 5| 70. 6 
78.9) 70.4 
77. 6} 69.8 
78. 0) 69. 5 
76.9 
76. 5 
75. 6 
74.1 
73. 5 
72.3 
71.8 
71.4 


75. 5 


— 


SESESSSSSESS 
08 II OA De AIO 
S| SSSPSRRESSAS 
CSC] ee COM WN OMONwS 
SSSESSSSARSS 
th Whe OAS +1 
SERAPSLSSSS 
eso te SO 
BEVELSARSSSS 
1 | CaS BOwowesdeo 
NBSREBLASEAS 


— SNISwHOCWDeK Qe D> 





Average... 


$ 
> 
e 
x 
Ea 















































' Average for 2 months. i 
’ Not including electric-railroad car building and repairing; see transportation equipment and railroad 
*pair-shop groups, manufacturing industries, table 1. 
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[12-month average, 1929= 100] 


TABLE 3.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS FOR NONMANUPFA(‘ 
INDUSTRIES, JANUARY 1931-FEBRUARY 1934—Continued 

























































































Wholesale trade Retail trade 

Month Employment Pay rolls Employment Pay 

1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1931} 1932 | 19383] 1934 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 1931 | 1932 

ee Gee focg aes Wee eae Seen Oe 
Se 89. 5} 81.8) 75.3) 82.4) 87.5) 74.1/ 61.7) 63.9 a 84.3) 76.9) 84.6 89.4) 78.0 
February-.-.-.-....-- 88. 2) 80.9) 74.1) 83.0) 88.4) 72.5) 58.6) 64. 6). 87.1) 80.5) 73.4) 83.8) 86.7) 73.7 
vicina dandeal 87.4) 79.8) 73. 1)..... 89.1) 71.3} 57. 1)....- 87.8) 81.4) 71.4)..... 87. 5) 73.4 
Pe itchiivhadkamenid 87.4) 78.9) 73. 3/..... 85. 2} 68.9) 56. 0)....- 90.1) 81.6) 78. 6)....- 88.3) 72.7 
ERE 87.1) 77.9) 74.0)..... 84. 7| 69.7) 57. 4)...._] 89.9) 80.9] 77.0)..__- 88.0) 71. | 
IN tcischinsstechid 87.1| 77.0} 75.7|.-2..| 84.1] 66.2) 57.3)....- 89: 1| 79.4) 78.3)-..-. 7.6) 68. 
taco diginchle 86. 8) 76. 6) 76.9)..... 83.3) 64.7) 59. 1)....- 83.9) 74.6) 74. 6)... 83.3) 63.3 
See 86. 5) 76.4) 79.7)... 82. 1} 63. 2} 60. 8)..... 81.8) 72.6) 78. 1)....- 80. 3} 60.7 
September .--.-- 86.1) 77.1) 82.1)....- 81.4) 63.1) 62. 3)_..._]| 86. 6 77.8} 86.0..... 83. 5) 64. ¢ 
October.......... 85. 2) 77.8) 83. 5|...-- 79. 9 63.9) 66.0)... 89. 8) 81.3) 89. 6)....- 84. 6) 67. 
November... -..-- 84. 1) 77. 6) 83. 4).._.. 79. 7| 63. 3) 64. 1).._.. 90.9) 81.7) 91. 6)...-- 85. 4) 66.9 
December---_-..-.-- 83. 7| 77.0) 83. 3 a 77. 8| 62.6) 64. 5)... _- 106. 2) 95. 4108. 4 ieee | 94.1! 73. ¢ 
Average....] 86.6) 78. 2 7.9) 82.7 83. 6| 67.0) 60. 4|! 64.3, 89. ‘ 80. 9 81. 7)! 84.2) 86.6 69.4 

eer See | = el mE " 
Hotels Canning and preservi 
ey eG ee 

JQDURT ....<6.<0- 95. 0) 83. 2) 73.8) 81.5) 91.0) 73.9) 55.7) 60.8) 48. 9) 35.0, 34.1) 43.1) 46.1) 31. 
February -......- 96. 8| 84.3) 73.8) 84.8) 93.7) 73.9) 55.9) 65.2) 48.3) 37.1) 35.1) 43.2) 48.6 32.7 
(0 ee 96. 8| 84.0) 72.4)..._- | 93. 4) 72.4) 53. 5).....] 53.0) 36.3) 33. 2).....| 50.3) 31.9 
ees 95. 9 82. 7| 71.9..... | 89.9) 69. 6) 51.7)... 59. 6) 47.0) 49. 2). -| 57.1) 37.9 
ET dé. nawnntinaien 92. 5 80. 1) 71.9)..._- | 87. 7| 67.0) 51. 8).___- 56.0) 40. 5) 45. 5)...__| 56.0 36.0 
FORD. ~ancemadince 91.6) 78.0) 73.6)... -- 85. 4) 63.8) 52.3]..... 70. 6) 55.5) 55.6).....| 58.6) 40.5 
SD 93.3) 78.4) 75. 6)..... 85. 2} 61.8) 53. 3). -- 102. 2} 73.0) 76.6).....| 74.2) 47. : 
Se 92.8 77. 6) 77. 1)..--- 83. 8} 59.6) 54.0) _____|142. 9) 99. 0,112. 7| _- 104.7 65. ¢ 
September - --- -- 90. 6; 77.0) 78. 7)_..-. 81.9) 59. y 55. 6)... .|180. 1|125. 3)175. 6)... .|129. 4) 75. 1 
October.........- 87.4) 75.4) 77. 0)_...- 79. 7| 58. 6} 56. 2)_..._|108. 1) 81. 1/126. 3)_____| 77.6) 51.8 
November... -... 84.9) 74. 3 Sj te 1) 57. 5) 55.2)....- 60. 8) 50. 5) 69. 3) .._--| 48.1) 34.4 
December-.--.-..--- 83. 1) 73. 2) 77. |----- 75. 4; 56.6) 57. 6, hamciiits 40. 7| 33.7) 49. 4)..... | 36.9) 25.6 
Average..-- 91.7) 79.0) 74.9) 83.2 "4 64. 5 64. 4 63.0) 80.9) 59. 4 es 65. 6) 42. 
Laundries Dyeing and cleaning 


( Sees 
October 


December ..._..-- 


Average..-- 



















































































| | | 
| 90.5) 84.7 75.4 75.4) 86.6 76. 41 57.9) 58.9} 88.9) 82.1] 73.0) 73.8) 77.7) 65.8 46. 
| 90.0, 82.9) 74.4) 75.3) 85.6) 73.3) 55.5) 58.9] 87.4) 80.5) 70.9) 73.7) 75.1) 62.2 42.4 
| 89.5) 82.0) 73. 0\____- 85. 6| 71.6) 52.9|_.___| 88.0) 80.6) 71.2).___. | 75.6) 61.7) 41.0 
90. 5| 82.0) 73.4)____. 86. 8| 71.4) 54.0)_.___| 95. 7| 83.3] 81.1 | 86.3) 65.9 54.! 
90. 3} 81.4) 73. 5)____- 86. 5| 70.6) 54. 5|_.___| 96. 7] 84.5} 82.0)... _- | 86. 6| 67.3) 53.9 
91.0 81.0 eae 87. 1| 68.6) 56. 7|_.__- 99.0) 85. 1) 85.6)... _- | 89. 1| 65.8) 56.7 
91.8} 80.3) 76.3)_.___ 87. 4) 66.3) 56.1)... _- 98. 6) 82.4) 82.9).___. | 86.2) 60.0) 52.8 
90. 2} 78.9) 77.9)..... 84. 6} 63.9) 57.6)...__| 93. 5] 79.5) 83. 1/____- | 80.0) 56.3) 52.8 
89. 3| 78.6) 79.3)... 84. 1| 62.9) 60.6)_____ 95.3} 83.3) 88.6)_.__- 82. 6) 61.0 60 
88.1] 77.5) 78.0_.... 81.8) 61.2) 59.7)_____ 94. 2} 82.3) 88.4)_.___ 81.4) 58.8) 60. 
86. 2) 76.2) 75.3)_.... 78.9) 59.1) 57.9|.____ 90. 1) 78.0) 82.4)_____ 74.7) 52.3) 55.4 
85. 3) 75.9) 75. 2) ot sa 77. 4| 58.7) 58.3)_.._- 84.9) 75. 2 76. 3) WEL 67.9) 48.4) 50.0 
89. 4) 80. | 75. 6} 75.4| 84.4) 67.0) 56 si 58.9) 92. 7 a1. 4 80. si 73.8 80. 3 60. 5 
| 

Banks, brokerage, insurance, and real estate 
Beals 98.3) 97.5, 99. 2)_.___ 93. 6 85. @8.1)...../..... TE: Sie We ‘ 
Pee 98. 3} 96.8) 99.4)_____ =e |) a at Rees nanne|nee- ints 
‘ey Ce ee 
bilan] v . . Ore Sa oS FG RE GR PRR SRE LEE 
rece ES ok Dd od . cclencoatidieccle 
APRS ax 97.9} 97.3).....|...- 90.0) 84. 4)...__|_._..]_.._.]- aD OOS ea a. 
ail So 0 Dd uh Jecaleeueclon 
no ee: (ts ee et nel " 
ig OT RR eee FT, PS Se SR DERI DR SRN 
Te 98. 6} 99.4)...._|.____ i tithe 2a ae (eRe prehe ERE ce 
étiokis VE” eee a NF ee Sage SERRE Dene Beee REET ie 
ieak 98.0} 99.3)_____|_____ SRS OCR RCN FE Hae SI eo 

= —- 
ams) 98.3 97.81 09.3)..... ee ey 




















1 Average for 2 months. 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 949 
Average Man-Hours Worked and Average Hourly Earnings 


THE following tables the Bureau presents a tabulation of 
man-hours worked per week and average hourly earnings based on 
reports supplied by identical establishments in January and February 
1934 in 15 industrial groups and 83 separate manufacturing industries. 
Man-hour data for the building-construction group and for the in- 
surance, real estate, banking, and brokerage group are not available, 
and data for several of the 89 manufacturing industries surveyed 
monthly are omitted from these tables due to lack of adequate 
information. 

The total number of establishments supplying man-hour data in 
these 15 industrial groups represents approximately 50 percent of the 
establishments supplying monthly employment data. 

The tabulations are based on reports supplying actual man-hours 
worked and do not include nominal man-hour totals, obtained by 
multiplying the total number of employees in the establishment by 
the plant operating time. 

TaBLE 1.—AVERAGE HOURS WORKED PER WEEK PER EMPLOYEE AND AVERAGE 


HOURLY EARNINGS IN I5INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, IN FEBRUARY 1934, AND PERCENT 
OF CHANGE FROM JANUARY 1934 











Average hours per Average hourly 
week earnings 


Industrial group Percent | Percent 


of change F of change 
ebruary 
from ruary)| from 


January | 1934 January 
1934 1934 





| February 
1934 





i (ee ; : 35. }. | 53.1 | +0. ‘ 
Coal mining: 
ARes.....-.-...- : 37. 6 A e4 —4.! 
Bituminous. ---- i 31.) +8. 5 58. 3 | —3. 
Metalliferous mining-.........................- ‘ 38. +. 5 
Quarrying and nonmetallic mining. -_- 31. “4 45. (1) 
Crude-petroleum producing._____..--- dames 34. —4, 3 —.! 
Public utilities: 
Telephone and telegraph... ____- 37. .é 7. —1.1 
Power and light_- ae eda ‘ 
Electric-railroad and motor-bus operation and maintenance 
Trade: 
Wholesale 
ee 
ee i 
Canning and preserving...._.__. 
Laundries ; 


0 








‘ No change. 


Table 1 shows the average hours worked per employee per week 
and average hourly earnings in 15 industrial groups and for all groups 
combined. The average hours per week and average hourly earnings 
for the combined total of the 15 industrial groups are weighted aver- 
ages, wherein the average man-hours and average hourly earnings in 
each industrial group are multiplied by the total number of employees 
in the group in the current month and the sum of these products 
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divided by the total number of employees in the combined 15 i dy. 
trial groups. The average man-hours and hourly earnings fo" the 
combined 89 manufacturing industries have been weighted i), the 
same manner as the averages for all industrial groups com)yined 
(table 1). 

In presenting information for the separate manufacturing ind -tries 
shown in table 2, data are published for only those industries jy 
which the available man-hour information covers 20 percent or more 
of the total number of employees in the industry at the present time. 

Per capita weekly earnings, computed by multiplying the average 
man-hours worked per week by the average hourly earnings, are not 
identical with the per capita weekly earnings appearing elsewhere jy 
this trend-of-employment compilation, which are obtained by divid. 
ing the total weekly earnings in all establishments reporting by the 
total number of employees in those establishments. As already 
noted, the basic information upon which the average weekly man- 
hours and average hourly earnings are computed covers approximately 
50 percent of the establishments reporting monthly employment data, 
TABLE 2.-AVERAGE HOURS WORKED PER WEEK PER EMPLOYEE AND AVERAGE 


HOURLY EARNINGS IN SELECTED MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, IN FEBRUAky 
1934 AND PERCENT OF CHANGE FROM JANUARY 1934 






































Average hours per Average hourly 
week earnings 
Industry Percent | Percent 
February — February) ms hange 
1934 — te 
January January 
1934 1934 
Food and kindred products: Cents | 
maine inate 40. 5 (1) 52. 4 | { 
DL ncnoscentccnsenssansne-ccencncasncccececncnecees 38. 2 +1.3 73. 1 | =A 
in ele soni paniindsbadienandiemihbinnis 37.6 +.8 40.9 | —.5 
ET RRA Ea lS aa ee wr 39. 6 +2.9 50.3 - 
ES contre nnd iin theca anabtdiinmmoiein oie aided ere 40.7 —.2 61.5 —1.6 
Slaughtering and meat packing- ---.................----.---- 39. 2 —4.6 53.0 +1, 
AS a PPE F CST Eee een 40.9 +15. 9 65. 2 +31.2 
EER EEE LL OS AD 37.3 +7.5 56.8 6 
Textiles and their products: 
Fabrics: 
a ciiigllnc i ceisdaip dina ndaaindines pee 34.4 +6. 2 50.0 —1.4 
TE innnnciigtinetindbneagmene -aeae eae 34.9 +2.9 37.2 -.3 
Cotton small wares. - --. ta liatia in titeiquaininip mien ev eto eo tibia 37.4 +7.2 43.5 | —1.6 
Dyeing and finishing textiics........................... 36.8 +10.8 51.4 
ET SS ES) SSS ae 34.7 +28. 0 45.2 (1) 
EEE SES ee a 35.8 +11.9 42.4 1! 
Woolen and worsted goods--.-.......-.-.--------------- 35. 6 +5.0 48.6 | 
Wearing apparel: 
SE ee GE ee ee ee ae 30. 4 +13. 4 54.3 —1) 
Corsets and allied garments-----......-.----..--------- 34.7 +13.0 47.1 —1.9 
oS... ah in citipe tiginalnaiecwatncnbad 34. 5 +36. 9 37.2 49 
Iron and steel and their products, not incluling machinery: 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets---.-.......---.------------- 35. 8 10. 2 50. 7 | 1.0 
a ESPRESSO ee ae Ce eee ae re 29. 5 —3.0 48.2 | +13 
Cutlery (not including silver and plated cutlery), and edge 
RR dbl iid bids ba thakseatlhliieudentidacdos- wabeats 36.9 +2.8 51.5 | +.4 
Dy WONE DING BOGEN. 5 55 3 nc eenonc neces seceas---- eaitt 38. 2 +8. 5 56. 2 +9 
De Litt to oe dndedeeeudeowiasabebassceess 34. 4 +4. 2 §2. 2 | +.4 
ii che ne naineiedne dai ieuiagbepenee 31.8 +7.8 59.0 tio 
IT I i es oo an a blew odhelnwanandmenndin 28.6 +7.5 51.5 | +3.2 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam fittings- 34. 1 (4) 56. 6 | +4 
I De ee ae eR cing webb mii oRmennaWeiddlind 33.9 +12. 6 52.3 | = 
Structural and ornamental metal work.................-.-- 32.3 +3.2 54. 6 | -.5 








1 No change. 
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AVERAGE HOURS WORKED PER WEEK PER EMPLOYEE AND AVERAGE 
(RLY EARNINGS IN SELECTED MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, IN FEBRUARY 





—— 





= 


Average hours per 
week 


Average hourly 
earnings 





February 


1934 


Percent 
of change 
from 
January 
1934 


February 
1934 


Percent 
of change 
from 
January 
1934 





Iron and steel and their products, not including machinery— 
Continued. 
Tin eans and other tinware 
Tools (not in@luding edge tools, machine tools, files, and 


Wirework 
Machinery, not including transportation equipment: 
Agricultural implements 
Cash registers, adding machines, and someting 5 machines. 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies 
Engines, turbines, tractors, and water wheels 
Foundry and machine-shop meee ES 2 tt Sage 
Machine tools ; 
Radios and — fn, oR Leelee it > 17 EA A ae ot 
Textile machinery and parts 
Typewriters and supplies 
Nonferrous metals and their products: 
Aluminum manufactures 
Brass, bronze, and copper products A 
Clocks and watchs and time-recording devices ---_____- 
Jewelry 
Lighting equipment 
Silverware and plated ware 4 
Smelting and refining—copper, lead, and zinc__-- 
Stam and enameled ware 
Transportation equipment: 
Aircraft 
Automobiles - - - 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad 
a kn eee ates dinewanet a 
Shipbuilding ian 
Railroad repair sho 
en cnenwbinuctnsadewdss ne ee 5 
Steam railroad : 
Lumber and allied products: 
ET a 
Lumber: 
Millwork 


Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta 


Leather 
Paper and Paper 
Paper an 


Nee ws 4. ~ 
C —— oe allied pr 


Cottonseed oi, cake, and meal 


gists’ preparations. -.-........--- scbtabenemibacsealive il 


Explosives 


Paints and varnishes 
Petroleum refining 
Raven and allied products 


Rubber roducts: 
Rub boots and shoes 
Rubber goods, other than boots, shoes, tires, and inner tubes. 
Rubber tires and inner tubes 
Tobaeco manufactures: 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff 
Cigars and cigarettes 





: “1No change. 
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Employment in Building Construction in February 19: ; 


N February, as compared with January 1934, the percenta:s o 
decrease in employment, pay rolls, and man-hours in bu ding 
construction were as follows: 


Perceni 


ne ee ce bua d eacees aewea 1°. 0 
bie cnbogee cebvercbeethonwnn scab deess 13. 4 
ee aia! Sa & 
Average weekly earnings------......-..-.--------.-- “ear i f 
Average hours per week per man-_...............-..._---- 3. 3 
GU GN, oan cn ncncnanmanans atthe inten e .4 


The following table is based on returns made by 11,053 firms 
engaged on public and private building-construction projects no} 
aided by public-works funds. These reports include all trades, from 
excavation through painting and interior decoration, which do their 
share of work in erecting, altering, or repairing buildings. Work on 
roads, bridges, docks, etc., is omitted. The reports cover building 
operations in various localities in 34 States and the District of 
Columbia. 

The 11,053 firms employed 55,223 workers in February as compared 
to 61,372 workers in January, and had a total pay roll of $1,164,603 
in February as compared with $1,344,602 in January. The average 
weekly earnings for the February group amounted to $21.09 as com- 
pared to $21.91 for the January group of workers. These are per 
capita weekly earnings, computed by dividing the total amount of the 
weekly pay roll by the total number of employees—part time as well 
as full time. 

Of the 11,053 cooperating firms, 10,001 firms or 90.5 percent, 
reported the man-hours worked by their employees, namely, 1,218,776 
in February as compared with 1,392,224 in January. 

The average hours per week per man were computed by dividing 
the total number of man-hours by the total number of worker 
employed by the 10,001 firms which reported the man-hours. The 
average hourly earnings were computed by dividing the total pay roll 
of the 10,001 firms which reported man-hours, by the man-hours. 
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ours OYMENT, PAY ROLLS, AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS, AVERAGE HOURS PER 

VEEKK PER MAN, AND AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS IN THE BUILDING-CON- 
STR \CTION INDUSTRY IN FEBRUARY 1934, AND PERCENTAGES OF CHANGE FROM 
JANUARY 1934 





s ~ — _ — 
ee 


Average 

hours per 

week per 
man ! 


Average 
weekly 
earnings 


Employ- : 
ment hourly 


| 
| 
A verage 
earnings ! 





Num-| Per- 
ber on cent of 
pay jchange 
roll | from 
Feb- | Janu- 
ruary| ary | 
1934 | 1934 | 


Per- Per- 
cent of cent of Num-icent of 
change| Feb- \change}| ber, |change| 

from |ruary| from Feb- | from 
| Janu- | 1934 | Janu- |Tuary Janu- 1934 
| ary ary | 1934 ary | ary 
| 1934 1934 1934 | 1934 


irms oe Sie tae : 

Ct. 

not 79. 2) 
from 


Per- 
jaent of 
change 
from 
Janu- 


Amount, Fe 
February! 


1934 











— 13. 4 $21. 09 


All localities —10. Oj$1, 164, 603) 


—3.3 


—0.4 








Alabama: Birmingham. 


their 
k on 
ding 
t of 


California: 
Los Angeles ? 
San Francisco-Oakland ? 
Other localities *- 


The State ? 


Colorado: Denver 


“312 +13. 5 





EP 1, 136 
22| 404 
16) 350 


— 2.0) 
+16. 5 
+3. 6 


“69 1, 980 


5€ 9 


12, 114 


7, 532 


43, 335, 


+3. 7 
—12.9) 3 


—1.4| 2 21. 89 * 


+81) 63.3) 


_ 6.3) 1 


0, 962 8. 6) 19. 27 


Sonnecticut: a 
Bridgeport 
Hartford. ..... 
New Haven 


The State 


ared 
603 


244 

574 

182) 670) 
rage 563) 1, 488) ~13. 2 
“0M- Delaware: Wilmington. ~ al 498} —21.5 9, 178) —18. 6 18. 43) 
District of Columbia - -- 468| 4,280) —18.8) 111,597) —26.9) 26. 07) 

) per = ———S _|_- —SS | ——— | |= 


Florida: 
f the Jacksonville. .......---- 
well 


—23.3 
~19.9 
=1.3 
99, = —23. 4 20. 1) 


.{ | 64. 9| 
8. 3) —ll1. 0 89. 6) 
| . oF i 
13.57] —22.2) ; 23.0) 64.2 
19. 32 f 7 


+4. 2 





= 
573| 


+6. 7} 2, 388 
—7. 9) 11, 069) 


18,45 


12, 399) +141 15. 50) 


~—17. 0) +.8 
—8.7 


Miami —6.5 


62. 0 


2 740) 4.8, 17. 97 


7} —10.3 


Georgia: Atlanta 800 +14. +14. 4| 


"ent, — : ——-|——— 
aa Illinois: 
776 Chicago 133) 1,486] —9.8 32, 652) - 14. 4) 21.97) 
96, 946] —20.6, 23, 340, —27.1| 24. 67] 

14.3] 55,992} —20. 2! 


The State ?___- 229) 2, 4321 23. 021 
Indiana: 337 DA en 
rs 57, 228) +43.4 3,420) +47. 4) 15. 04) 

Fort Wayne 94, = 297 5, 396} —10. 1) 18. 17| 

Indianapolis____-. 165) 719 14, 346, —7. 9} 19. 95) 

South Bend 38 163 3, 253] —26. 4) 19. 96) 

~ SP. ae | 

4. 1| 26, 424 —6. 7 18. 78) 
4,141) —9.1) 19.72 
2,148) +7. 1) 15. 57 
11, 532) —15. 2| 16. 86) 
6, 745) —34. 1) 14. 17| 
5, 046} —15. 1} 20. 43 


17, 957 q 17. 27 


ding 
‘kers 
The 


—3. 3} 
—I11. 6) 
—13. 3) 


354 1, 407; 
210) 
138 
684 


The State 


lowa: Des Moines 
Kansas: Wichita 
Kentucky: Louisville _- 
Louisiana: New Orleans... 
Maine: Portland 102} 247 
Maryland: Baltimore ?__- 112) 1,040 
Massachusetts: All locali- 
9 696) 3, 427 


99) 
59! 
150) 
118 476 


—6.7 
+3. 8 
—12.5 
— 16. 2 
—12.7 26. 4 
ms (3) 


29. 4| 
—.3) 29.0 
+68. 1) 30. 
—4.4) 27.1] 


—.3 20.94 Fd 28. 9) 


99 
—" he 





3.0) 23.81] 
ee ee | 

469 2,514 53, 482) —2.0| 21. 27) 
58} 123 2, 735, +49. 8) 22. 24 
232 3,848) —.1) 16. 59 


631 2, , 869 60, 065) 


See footnotes at end of table. 


—3.7} 81, 585 





= 
+2. 1 
+55. 4| 74, 6 
“h6. 9} 61. 8) 


——_——— | —__— 


+4.3 73.7 
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EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS, AVERAGE HOU} 


P eR > 
WEEK PER MAN, AND AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS IN THE BUILDING. cox. [ge 2M! 

































































































































































STRUCTION INDUSTRY IN FEBRUARY 1934, AND PERCENTAGES OF CHANGE | oy; WE 
JANUARY 1934—Continued He 
| Average | ‘ wae 
Employ. Pay rolls —- hours per | . ee 
ment earnings at | earning: 
Num- 
ber of - ! - 
Locality — Num-| Per- Per- Per- | Per. | Per. 
rt. ber on|cent of icent of! cent of/Num-jcent of Fep. “ent of 
on pay |change| Amount, |change/ Feb- |change| ber, |change| *©"> « jjange 
8 | roll | from | February) from |ruary| from | Feb-| from |" ¢;, 
Feb-|Janu-| 1934 | Janu-| 1934 | Janu- |ruary| Janu- ion nu 
ruary; ary ary ary | 1934 ary in ry 
1934 | 1934 | 1934 | 1934 1934 1934 
a pe —|— i 
| Ct 
Minnesota: ' 
0S eee 58} 216) —13.6, $3,717) —26. O|$17. 21) —14.4) 23.7) —20.7| 72.2 +74 7 
Minneapolis...........- 235, 817| —10.0| 16,783} —6.4| 20.54] +3.9| 27.1] +1.9| 78.6 +2) Sy 
ey istinacaciniil 178} 803) —.2) 19,157) —6.1| 23.86] —5.9| 30.0| —2.9| 79.1 33 f 
The State...._..._- 471| 1,836] —6.5| 39,657} —8.6 21.60) —2.3) 2.01 —2.81782 4.5 Sar 
Missouri: oy — 
Kansas City*._......--- 300) 1,326) +13.6) 29, 263) +28. 1) 22.07) +12.7) 26.5) +16.2) 88.0 +.7 ‘tah 
ip Rr aaa 621| 2,137) +.8| 58,695] +8.9] 27.47) +8.1] 26.4) +6.0)103.9 +13 Uta 
j | SS ee bs iia 
The State.........- 921| 3,463} +5.4) 87,958) +14.6| 25.40 +8.8| 26.41 +9. 1| 98. 1 , 
Nebraska: Omaha_..____- 146] 562) —7.6| 10,836) —21.2| 19.28) —14.7| 27.4) —12.5| 70.8 —3 . 
New York: so 
New York City ?_____.. 323| 3,629] —22.4) 98, 750) —29.0) 27.21) —8.5| 25.2) —5 3)107. 8 7 Wasl 
Other localities ?___._._. 235| 3, 554| —24.7 75, —29. 6} 21.11] —6.5) 26.4) —8.7) 79.9 +22 Ser 
The State?..._....- 558| 7,183] —23.6| 173,770) —29.3| 24.191 —7.5| 25.8 —6.9| 93.7 —< SP 
—| |— 7 
North Carolina:Charlotte_| 51| 229) +2.7) 3, 824) +11. 6) 16.70) +8.7| 28.6) +6.3) 58.8 +24 
Ohio: ee a we 
SEES Varo ee 86! 230) +17.3 4,475) +34.1) 19.46) +14.3) 30.3) +24.2) 65.6 —40 Wise 
Cincinnati *. .._.......- 457| 1,164, —9.3 25,710} —9.9| 22.09) —.6) 26.1) —.8) 84.9) 4.7 
Cleveland. ............. 624) 1,455) —18.1 36, 764) —18. 4) 25. 27 —.4| 25.5) —2.7/100.6) +2.8 
OS 129} 350) —15.0 6, 520) —17.9| 18.63) —3.4) 25.1) —14.3) 73.9) +11. 1A 
Youngstown.-.._....---- 76| 164) —30. 5 2, 620, —30. 0) 15.98) +.8) 19.8) —9.6) 80.4 0 i] 
2 a) 
The State. .<.....-. 1, 372) 3, 363} —13.8 76, 089) —14. 1) 22.63) —.3) 25.7) —1.9 88.7) +21 ‘ 
Betws : 
Oklahoma: J | D6 
Oklahoma City......... 100; 453' +5.3 8, 287) +5.7) 18. +.3) 29.5) +9.3) 66.3 1.5 1} 
TE 51) 164) +8.6) 2,851} +4. 5) 17.38} —3.8} 25.0) +.4) 72.1 —48 
The State. ......... 151} 617; +62 11, 138} +5.4| 18.05} —.8| 28.2) +6.8| 67.8 —24 
Oregon: Portland......... 192} 507} +15.0) 11,995 +21. 5] 20.09 +5.6) 25.5) +3.2| 79.6, +28 
Pennsylvania:’ ~~ ii 
Erie area 3_............. 25| 364) —38.8 2, 503} —28.2} 6.88) +17.4| 10.3) +15.7) 64.9 
Philadelphia area?_._..| 439) 3,038) —19.7 53, 724) —26.9| 17.68} —8.9| 25.3) —9.6) 71.0) +.7 
Pittsburgh area ?__.___- 230) 1,158} +3.1 26, 253} +7. 1) 22.67) +3.8) 25.6) —12.6) 86.9) +151 
Reading-Lebanon area ?- 50; 280) +1.1 3, 995} —16. 8} 14.27| —17.7| 24.3) —9.7| 63.9 1.1 
Scranton area ?___._.___. 34, 110) +2.8 2,434) +17. 7) 22.13} +14.5) 25.9] —2.6) 85.3) +185 
Other areas ?............ 302) 1,941) —1.9) 36, 402} +16. 7) 18.75) +19.0) 27.2) +9. 2) 67.3) +52 
The State ?_........ 1,080} 6,891} —12.4) 125,311) —10.2) 18.18} +2.5) 25.0) —3.5) 72.3 2 
Rhode Island: Providence.| 255) 985) —10.7 18, 687) —15. 2) 18.97) —5.0| 26.4) —6.0) 72.2 +17 
Tennessee: : 
Chattanooga..........-- 34, 110) —9. 1,728} +3.0) 15.71) +14.3| 29.4) +29. 5) 53.4) —13.3 
Knoxville..............- 47; 248) +.4 3,120, +3.7| 12.62; +3.4) 24.6, (4) | 51.9) +40 
Memphis............... 87 a7) +40 4,495, +8.6| 15.66] +4.4) 26.8) +.4/ 60.7 . 
Nashville.............-- 87 —15. 2 7,520, —5.5| 16.03) +11.4| 27.5) +1.1) 59.4) +21 
The State. .......-- 255; 1,114, —7.0 16,872) +. 5) 15.1 +8.1) 26.8) +3. 5) 57.3 21 




















See footnotes at end of table. 
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EMP! wert PAY ROLLS, AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS, AVERAGE HOURS PER 
WE! ER MAN, AND AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS IN THE BUILDING-CON- 
STRU ‘CTION INDUSTRY IN FEBRUARY 1934, AND PERCENTAGES OF CHANGE FROM 
JANUARY 1934—Continued 





—_—— 
= 





Average Pe ad Average 
Pay rolls weekly ’ hourly 


- week per cidade 
earnings man 1 earnings 


Num-| Per- Per- Per- | | Per- | Per- 
_|beronjcent of cent of icent of|Num- cent of p,}\cent of 

Pay change} Amount, |change| Feb- ichange| ber, jchange! ru "| change 
rol from | February; from ruary) from Feb- from | 1- | from 
Feb- | Janu- 1934 Janu- | 1934 | Janu- — Janu- | | 1934 | — 
jruary| ary ary | ary | 1934/| ary 





1934 | 1934 1934 | 1934 19: 4 











| 

' j 
ge: 

Texas: | | 
Tielie®. ..cness =~ es | 3, 618 : $8, 963) +14. 4/$14. 50} +2.5| 26.0) +11.1] 56.4) —6.0 
a 25, 109 1, 676, +62. 1| 15.38} +5.6 25. 9| +27. 6| 60.1) —13.8 
2 : 943 14, 739] +20. 2} 15.63} +1.8| 25.6) +.8} 61.2| +1.7 
San Antonio.........._- 20| 327 1 4,003) —19. 2) 12. 24) -6| 22.9) +6. 5) 53. 4) —16.0 











The State... 53: 29, 381) +12. LE 14.71] +.6 25.3) +68) 58. 3 





Utah: Salt Lake City 152 —27.6 6 2, 699 20, 9) ‘17. 76, 93. 4 43.5 5} 76. 6 





Virginia: Lae | * 
Norfolk-Portsmouth. __- 440, —6.6 7,653} —6.2| 17.39) +.4) 27.2} —2.5) 63.6 
tichmond 38} 587| —6.7 11, 038) —12. 6) 18.80) —6. 3} 31. 1| +4. 0| 62. 8 





ae See amt Eases Ss a Fs 


The State ~6.6| 18, 691| —10. 1| 18.20, —3.7| 29. , +1. 0} 63.2 





Washington: | 

Genttle......--....------ «70 +8.7 8, 714! 412.1 18.31) +3.‘ 
—1.6 2,084) —26.7| 16.54) —25. 

287 —3.4 5,741) —2.1) 20.00) +1.: 











a7| 880 +3.0| 16,530] +.4| 18.60, —2 








West Virginia: Wheeling 49) 84) +13. 5 1, 569) +24. 9) 18. 68) +10. 1| 
Wisconsin: All localities | 58) 628) —16.4 12, 123) —18. 8! 19. 30) —3. q 
| 











1 wiesiiee computed from reports furnished by 10,001 firms. 
1 Data supplied by cooperating State bureaus. 

i Not available. 

‘No change. 

§ Includes Spoth Kansas City, Mo., and Kansas City, Kans. 
‘Includes Covington and New port, Ky 

’ Each separate area includes from 2 to 5 counties. 
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Trend of Employment in February 1934, by States OM! 





LUCTUATIONS in employment and pay-roll totals, in Feb) jar, P" 

1934 as compared with January 1934, in certain induw. jria) 
groups are shown by States in the table following. These tabuls. jon. 
have been prepared from data secured directly from reporting « 
lishments and from information supplied by cooperating State 
cies. The combined total of all groups does not include building. 
construction data, information concerning which is shown by city 
and State totals under the section “Building construction.” |p 
addition to the combined total of all groups, the trend of employment 
and pay rolls in the manufacturing, public utility, hotel, wholesale 
trade, retail trade, bituminous-coal mining, crude-petroleum produc. 
ing, quarrying and nonmetallic mining, metalliferous mining, laundry, 
and dyeing and cleaning groups is presented. In this State compila- 
tion, the totals of the telephone and telegraph, power and light, and 
electric-railroad operation groups have been combined and are pre- 
sented as one group—public utilities. Due to the extreme seasonal 
fluctuations in the canning and preserving industry, and the fact that 
during certain months the activity in this industry in a number of 
States is negligible, data for this industry are not presented separately. 
The number of employees and the amount of weekly pay roll in Jan- 
uary and February 1934 as reported by identical establishments in plinn 
this industry are included, however, in the combined total of ‘all piste 
groups.” : 

The percentages of change shown in the accompanying table, unless 
otherwise noted, are unweighted; that is, the industries included in 
the groups, and the groups comprising the total of all groups, have 
not been weighted according to their relative importance in the com- 
bined totals. 

The State totals for the anthracite-mining industry, which is con- J)... 
fined entirely to the State of Pennsylvania, will be found in table 1, BR 
nonmanufacturing industries. — 

When the identity of any reporting company would be disclosed by 
the publication of a State total for any industrial group, figures for [Rt 
the group do not appear in the separate industrial-group tabulation, Ry" 
but are included in the State totals for ‘‘all groups.”” Data are noi JB,,. 
presented for any industrial group when the representation in the JRW* 


Wisc 
State covers less than three establishments. Wyo 
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OMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISH- 
a MENTS IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 1934, BY STATES 


igures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports issued 
8 by cooperating State organizations] 


Total, all groups | Manufacturing 








‘ 

Num-| Per- | Amount | Per- | Num- Num-/| Per | Amount) Per- 
ber on |centof} of pay | cent of); ber on | cent of| of pay | cent of 
pay roll change roll change| estab- | P8Y roll) change | roll | change 
Febru-| from | (1 week) | from Febru-| from | (1 week) | from 


lish- | : 
ary é - J an- ary f - spruary é - 
ry Janu-| February | Jan ments! 89 Janu- | February| Janu 





1934 ary 1934 uary | 1934 ary | ary 





| 


Mabama....------| 547 | 67,394 | +4.0]| $025, 465 
Arizona. ...------- 397 9, 596 | +3.0 189, 536 
| ck AGRE cnnaccoce 385 | 15,512 | +:.5 | 230,358 
alifornia....-... , 882 |252, 196 1. 6, 122, 351 
olorado...-..-. =e 824 | 31,6038 | —2.8) 641,535 


| 

212 | 47,616 | +4.6 | $620, 302 
187 | 18, 998 | 177, 561 
| &/ , 998 ° 44,0 
1,085 \138,758 | +3.3 |8, 198, 222 
125 | 10,955 | .9 | 216, 465 








o in 
KR OW 


| 
onnecticut 123 |161,047 | +3. 3, 121, 790 
elaware - 159 | 10,236 | +4. 6 220, 777 
Dist. of Columbia 597 | 31,020} —. 717,514 
ee 710 | 35, 462 |+-10. 556, 593 
SIS. .nccacese O17 | 95,414 | +4. 1, 320, 788 


654 |140, 521 4.7 |2, 583, 154 | 
45 | 7,030 .2| 142,709 
54 | 3,177 +. { 99, 521 
135 | 13, 786 " 199, 912 
300 | 76,655 | +-5. 965, 787 





“Nonwc 


daho wr 211 | 6,976 |—27. 127, 520 | 
ee er , 634 (349, 617 | +2. 7, 420, 599 
S SS , 321 1133, 496 | +4. 2, 567, 492 
ger , 160 | 46, 189 | —1. 874, 136 
,912 | 72, 869 .0 | 1,617, 165 


38 | 2,753 8. § 45, 034 
1,234 \214,971 | +4.6 |4, 298, 635 
568 101,127 | +4. , 921, 669 
396 | 24,940; +2.; 464, 384 
478 | 29,717 | r. 626, 615 





Ce © or 


216 | 26, 208 | 
198 | 21,013 
183 2, 263 

| 658 718 | 6 
1,132 408 | 


Kentucky-.....-- 917 | 69, 606 | +4.2 | 1, 220, 397 
ouisiana........- 494 | 34,822 2. 556, 151 
Di. << anid 534 | 48,192 | +7.£ 841, 008 
faryland_...._- ,117 | 98, 841 ~4. 1, 964, 492 
{assachusetts_____| 956 \378,104 | +-4. 8, 009, 258 


aSNoo ez 


995 . 12, 409 
290 | 30, 604 
75 141 
501 | 63, 082 
50 2, 096 


fichigan , 615 |352, 860 .5 | 8, 450, 848 
{innesota........| 1,089 | 67, 0383 .é , 419, 669 
{ississippi_.._._- 363 | 11, 037 " 145, 170 
Missouri. ......_- 199 |114,847 | +5. 2, 349, 325 
Montana........_-| 362 | 9,789 ' 233, 8&8 
| 
Jebraska_....___- 733 | 22,110 ' 464, 464 
i Sea 138 | 1,620 , 39, 307 
‘ew Hampshire. _ 495 | 39,777 | +7.2 | 691,629 
‘ew Jersey 1, 546 |211, 893 +, 706, 243 
New Mexico. ____. 190 4, 655 +.! 82, 788 


eononzn= 





118 153 

2 241 

190 368 

7 701 928 
21 282 | 


~~ Ore 


mNew York..____. 8, 425 1554, 634 | +3. 3, 511, 726 
eNorth Carolina. _. 909 |142, 919 5. 839, 983 
Worth Dakota 339 | 4,193 —l.1 | 82, 560 
HOhio............_.] 5, 231 |437,576 | +5. 4 | 9, 057, 068 
sOklahoma....____- 844 | 31, 262 | +. § 596, 774 
SS i = 694 | 28,784 | +4.1 | 582,747 
WPennsylvania_____ , O11 |676, 144 +-2.6 |14, 046, 632 
Rhode Island. ___. 875 | 59, 285 -5, 127, 044 
sSouth Carolina_. 432 | 64,190 | +3. 820, 812 
South Dakota.... 262 | 6,121 . 144, 998 


81,841 | 479 | 
552 821 | 
58 SOS 

1, 821 684 | 
150 754 


»to™N 


747, 588 
17, 891 

3, 546, 758 
1y3, 026 


~ 
— 





or & bo 
oe 


154 387 | 
1, 753 132 | 
250 | 46, 776 
178 | 59, 536 | 
46 2, O80 


304, 665 
, 797, 869 
823, 898 
751, 240 
41, 008 


aw @ 


Oan~te wo 


277 | 51,754 | 
379 | 43, 134 
70 | 2,854 | 
5, 568 | 
61, 226 





749 | 69,194 .4 | 1,053, 410 
802 72, 585 1,551, 918 
326 | 12,341 ; 244, 468 
jeemont.......... 375 | 9,850 .8| 179, 568 
irginia.........._| 1,262 | 83, 487 .2 | 1,373, 441 
Washington......_| 1, 096 | 53, 422 : | 1, 110, 476 
Vest Virginia 895 |123,288 | +1.1 | 2,405, 491 
Wisconsin _.19 1,054 \151,001 | +2.3 | 2,790,701 
Wyoming __ 194 | 5,930} —2.1 134, 387 


750, 015 
871, 681 | 
51, 863 | 
98, 938 | 
954, 118 


OS % © 
aAomwec 





256 | 28,639 | +24 549,003 
177 | 44, 546 | .9 | 869, 187 | 
778 |121, 897 | .1 \2, 198, 850 
26 | 1, 260 | 9| 33,349 | 
| 


— IV @ 




















' Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
. State total not available—Bureau of Labor Statistics total substituted. 
Includes banks, insurance, and office employment. 
‘ Includes building and contracting. 
Includes construction, municipal, agricultural, and office employment, amusement and recreation, 
Professional, and transportation services. 
’ Weighted percent of change. 
Includes laundries. 
Includes laundering and cleaning. 
‘Includes construction but does not include hotels and restaurants, and public works. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN IDENTICAL EST® ‘Lisp, CoM! 
MENTS IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 1934, BY STATES—Continued R 


[Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from repo: 















































ISS ‘igure 
by cooperating State organizations] 7 [Fig 
Wholesale trade Retail trade 
inm. | Num-| Per- | Amount | Per- _| Num-| Per- | Amount Per. 
State —— ber on |centof| of pay | cent of ee. beron|centof; of pay | cent y 
estab- y roll|change roll change estab- om dng change roll change 
lish- ebru-| from | (1 week) | from ~ | Febru-| from | (1 week) from 
ments| SY Jan- | February | Jan- ments| SY Janu- | February Jany. 
1934 | uary 1934 uary 1934 ary 1934 ary 
Alabama........_- 18| 730) -0.7| $19,365 | +3.1 82| 2,314] 40.5] $38,757 +1; BEBE Alaba 
Arizona. -.......... 21 184 | —3.7 4,227) +.1 180 | 1,782); —4.1+ 28,167 = Arizo! 
Arkansas.......... 123 666 | +3.5 19,098 | +9.9 127 | 1,646 —2.7 50,067 | +(\) Arkal 
California_.....__- 108 | 6&, 821 +.6 161,713 —.2 116 | 23,651 —1.8 496, 680 ~38; Calif 
Colorado.-.-_....-- 28 967 | +2.9 26, 024 | +2.6 269 | 4,385 —.6 86, 335 -} Color 
Connecticut_._.._- 54 | 1,085) +.4 30,006 | —.6 123 | 4,725} —5.6 97, 236 ~3 6 Conn 
POR cic snese y 125 | +4.2 2,604 | +3.4 37 647 +4, 2 14, 051 +5.9 Dela\ 
Dist. of Columbia. 28 784 | +2.8 22, 629 | +1.1 391 | 11,356 —2.1 232, 220 ma Dist. 
lorida a eee 83 1,415 | +2.9 32, 413 | +2.8 123 3, 198 +2.9 59, 323 +53 Flori: 
Georgia. -.-........- 36 659 +.3 17, 381 | +4.3 376 | 5,069 +3. 1 80, 225 +47 Geor 
0 Se a 10 128 | —1.5 3, 259 | —2.7 39 382 —8. 0 6, 525 —5.5 Idah 
(eee 124 8, 926 —.9 97, 128 +.3 80, 059 +1.0 603, 025 —1.7 Illine 
Indiana. -_........- 79 1,716 | +.8 39, 528 —.7 189 6, 494 +1.6 114, 489 -9 Indie 
aes 38 1,120 | +2.9 27, 341 —.5 117 3, 157 —4.9 56, 982 —6.9 lowa 
bachiamaietelipstiatanl 168 | 2,670 | +2.2 60,323 | +2.4 811 8, 039 —1.7 146, 792 —1.§ S Kans 
Kentucky ---__---- 26 520 | +3.4 10, 441 | +3.9 85 | 3,495) -—.3)| 57,911 2.( Kent 
Rt wiusthne 28 745 +.7 16, 630 +.5 44 3, 088 —5.5 49, 521 +3 ; Loui 
re 19 453 | +2.0 10, 686 +.9 2 977 —1.9 20, 202 +4 Mail 
Maryland_....___- 114 1,901 | —1.6 46,183 | —2.1 4l 6, 333 +1.6 108, 894 —1.0 Mar 
Massachusette- - _. 697 | 15,214 +.2 893,683 +.6 | 4,121 | 65,112 —.1 pea +.8 | Mas 
Michigan. .._..._- 68 1, 736 +.1 47,399 | +2.2 157 | 12, 469 +3.8 | 240, 221 —1L5 Mic 
innesota.-_...._- 81 5, 465 +.6 142,418 | +5.0 229 7, 812 —4,1 | 130, 999 —44 Min 
Mississippi re + 122 (20) 2, 320 +.9 29 388 +.5 | 4,049 | +15 Mis 
ears 53 4,660 | +2.3 126,042 | +6.2 137 | 10,111 —.1| 184, 204 —1.6 Mis 
Montana.........- 14 +2.9 7,489 | +2.7 85 864| -—.7| 17,997 +] Mor 
Nebraska_--_-_.._.- 34 044 | +2.4 23,312 | —3.0 187 | 2,066; +4.2 36, 630 +2 Nek 
Nevada. -.......-- S 114 | +1.8 3,502 | —1.4 40 257 | —3.7 5, 855 —1.3 Nev 
New Hampshire -- 14 168 | +.6 4, 556 | +3.1 68 807 | +2.8 13, 152 +2.5 Nev 
New Jersey... -_---.- 21 551 | +i.1 14, 784 +.8 418 7, 668 —2.7 169, 963 1. Nev 
New Mexico. ---- - 6 50 | +2.0 1,621 | +5.5 50 308 | +11.2 6, 171 —.5 Ney 
New York__._._.. 445 | 12,661 | +2.1 377, 627 | +2.2 | 4,476 | 84,829 —2.2 |1,901,183 | -—25 Nev 
North Carolina- _- 14 169 | +3.1 3,859 | +4.9 160 9YS +1.0 12, 867 +2.7 , No 
North Dakota-.-.- 15 228 | +3.6 5,946 | +2.8 13 273 | —10.8 4, 041 1.9 Nol 
i this maercleendietin 233 | 5,152) +.1 128,271 | +.8 | 1,853 | 38,113 —.9| 601,674 -.4 Ohi 
Oklahoma...._.._- 54} 1,102 | +1.8 25,234 | —1.2| 180! 3, —5.7 | 58,340} 3.6 Ok 
CS 49 1,197) +.4 30, 256 | —1.3 171 | 2,275| —26 43, 073 —4.2 Ore 
Pennsylvania. -_-_- 131 3,510 | +(') 92, 376 +.8 370 | 29, 517 +.1 561, 540 | 3. Per 
Rhode Island_.--- 40 872 —-.9 665 | +1.3 471 5, 664 —.6 109, 055 | +14 Rh 
South Carolina... 16 234); -.4 5,314 | —1.8 115} 1,132 +.3 13,698 | +1.2 Sot 
South Dakota....- 10 121 | —1.6 3,195 | —1.6 12 125 | —17.2 2, 046 | 11.7 dol 
Tennessee........- 35 755 | (18) 15,032 | —2.4 60 | 3,745) —2.7 62, 492 | 2 Te 
. RAREST 136 | 8,383 | +1.6 81,304 | —3.2 79| 7,173 | —7.6| 122,599| -4 Te 
| 15 507 | +1.0 12,003 | —3.2 70 639 +4.9 12, 797 t.0 Ut 
Vermont.......... 5 117 +.9 2,711 | +1.0 31 286 +2.9 5, 654 +3. Ve 
Rie SE MTs»: 49| 1,222) —.5 ‘ +2.1 476| 5,404) -—2.0| 91,514) 5.4 Vin 
ashington....... 92} 2,055 | +1.1 55,078 | +.4| 354/ 6,061| -—2.3| 113,939/ —-26 W 
West Virginia. -_._- 29 579 | +2.3 13, 734 | +1.5 52 +5.4 15, 855 +2. Wi 
Wisconsin-.......- 47 | 2,265| —.2 60,015 | +.2 62 | 9,677| —8.1| 187,161 1.0 W. 
Wyoming-----...- 7 45 | (19) 1,200} —.7 42 260 | —1.9 5, 421 47 W 





1 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
1” No change. 
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(Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports issued 
by cooperating State organizations) 








Quarrying and nonmetallic mining Metalliferous mining 





Num- | Num- Per- Per- Num-| Per- | Amount 
State ber of ber on | cent 0 cent of cent of| of pay 
estab- y roll| change change change roll 
lish- ebru-| from from : from | (1 week) 
ments | &Y Jan- Jan- Janu- | February 
uary 934 uary ‘ 1934 





———E 








— 


Alabama...-.------ +5.8 +7.2 ; $21, 799 
Arizona. .--------- +16. 7 646 |+28.9 . 57, 572 
+9. 4 +5. 4 a 5, 133 

= : 75, 647 




















Connecticut 





Dist. of Columbia. 
Re eer 
Georgia 











Maryland_......-- 
Massachusetts. - - 


| Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi... ---- 























New York 

North Carolina. - - 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma....__-_- 





























Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina___- 
South Dakota.___- 


- 


ssa sueee 














' eon > 8 





























Noe i 
| Not av le. 
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LISH 10M 
MENTS IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 1934, BY STATES—Continued u - 
[Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from re] - Figu 
by cooperating State organizations] _* 
Bituminous-coal mining Crude-petroleum produ: 
> lied js = 
Num-/| Per- | Amount | Per- Num- Per- | Amount Por. 
State — ber on |centof; of pay | cent of . ber on | cent of! of pay of 
estab- | Pay rollichange roll change estab- pay roll change | roll hange 
lish- | Febru-| from | (1 week) | from lish- | Febru-} from | (1 week) froy,, 
ments ary | Janu-| February | Jan- ments| 8Y Janu- | Februar, | 
1934 ary 1934 uary 1934 ary 1934 
wee 4 " —|— 
Alabama.......__. 56 | 10,098 | +3.3/ $147,652 +16.3 |....--|.... | : \labe 
SEE ontpabeiadiedcgcrtvaahinn Bot. tT, | We a See 2 ae Stine ft Arizo 
Arkansas.......__- 3 170 |—24.4 8,214 |—24. 4 | 8 466 |, —2.3) $10, 87 1] Arkal 
KGa a EMS base yaa! Dead Utd as 37 | 8,596) +4.4] 256,332 ~1.4 Calif 
Colorado.......... 50; 4,709 | —9. 6 72, 263 ia 0 |---==-- lnicuddudinnaicbablcncce. 7 Color 
Oonmectiont......./........|.... __ a ee ae ro | ee | — 2 | tebe oe Conn 
MSS CREE: Ea aN ieee OER Sdn | ie pporsrrepenne---- B: Delav 
Dist. of Columbia_|_.......|. SS CAE: Le BOS “SER BEE: ae de Dist 
Florida SS a (BRR ties I Fee ARE l. nhetnebinesacsas Caeeniene , Flori 
Was theeeasediinwecidiics...... | See! Ge ee om | eeccccee | eececcee | Seasaes<-. mi Geors 
et Se | a Se mer Ngee biseshunnslinesoscancincccec . ldanc 
Ball RE $5 | 9,040| +.3| 177,454) +2.3 ~ 209 | +11.2 4,376 | 4 Illino 
Indiana._.....____ 51 | 5,944 | +2.5 133, 785 | +6.6 4 23] —8.0) 333 R 5 India 
ae aR 20; 2,087} —2.1 30, 772 |—20.8 |....._.|___.. 1 a ae lowa 
SRR 265 | 1,781 |—287.0 30, 259 | —9.3 29 1,709; —4.4] 37,545 -4.9 Kans 
Kentucky...______ 153 | 27, 461 —.7 473, 851 |+16.5 6 254 +1.6 3, 605 24 Kent 
een emwresena|menenwcelonnenccclccencccleccencececelas..--- 8 274) 410.0; 6,983) +145 Louis 
EE Sse panna abensconadion sasanstunmvntdicacnnseresshaacescheo..c..t...... etwobeele sauna nical Main 
Maryland..._____. 16 | 1,569| +.8 I ee weal Mary 
oo A Ea. Eeeieneeel imi Madea Ube mpeee Maem: io a Mass 
Michigan._...___. 3 813 | —&.1 * Sf } , ae eee Cea | hina = —— > Mich 
Ree 9 *wm-=cl =n onennchetnsnacalnsncnndlsncacescnse|--aesusl--.esscl...... 2... ‘ owaical Minr 
a ll OaD Pn adA ee Ree tesa eies in eeheat nt eeehtebatlenacnndles atacdiaesseescl......... Dimetice ee Miss! 
A 22 1, 978 +.5 EE ee Sa ocean > Miss 
Montana......____ ll 7 | —3.9 17, 270 |—17.6 4 27 | —15.6 | 613 —3.6 Be Moni 
TEE AE Ree nee eee ee eS a ee | ae | Stbainee wal Nebr 
— SGRARTS SGARGY RSG NST MRR DRE been OIE Linmtbijeeioulg | eee a Neva 
EE BE al MO: Ue A RA RRR IER tae en a New 
EP Hest Aieivesdsacilaseccetdiccs.n calcu wow eee New 
New Mexico______ 14 1,814 | —1.3 30, 864 | —2.3 5 57 —8. 1 | 1, 405 21.4 : New 
SE OE: EO Se ee? Ae 6} 337{ -1.5} 7,177; +50 ME New 
nrthvewnnt Dondtencsl nisin mnscu iting, ches Serena erineene ... KB Nort 
North Dakota__.- 8 632 | —6.8 "a. 9S Senet leet ene Shine [Je Nort 
TR a a 78 | 13,509 | +2.3 281,321 |+13.8 6 +3. 4 | 737 —.5 Ohio 
Oklahoma.....___. 18 756 | —9.5 8, 269 '|—34.0 55! 5,638) —4.41! 124,739 12.8 Okla 
a na TT eS A Se SN Ma ee te .. BB Oreg 
Pennsylvania_____ 481 | 71,697 | —(') | 1,292,875 | +1.8 19 721 —13.2 17, 170 —3.8 Hi Penn 
EE IE a eat -nnonsnalvnnoranel -nensae}-<-aecnseaforeccacl-osee ches. a Rhoc 
RES BRN OGY MCRRRIR ups mpERE: Sree es Sout! 
nda nedl cownscthccaptel-onecccte ct tities... val Sout! 
Tennessee..._.____ 20; 3,006 | +1.0 SE See he) ee hn aa Tent 
il ale SR 5 359 | +1.1 6, 117 |+17.8 3} 6,446 —1.8| 213,166 1.6 Texa 
vue ine ormtpigniyee des 17 | 2,397 —.4 oY ed Regi Cea lanes acess — 
Fen an ne nnonhn neve nhnnseszedncesedivsacuntectase---slne lt... | J a ern 
iehhpninap antioaaiss 24) 4,194) +1.4 i . Virgi 
Washington_..____ 11 | 1,375| —.2 8 ES 0 ae ee eee iinies-- sos Was! 
Wi “Sas 379 | 67,433 | +1.2 | 1,296,956 |+10. 2 8 389 +.8 7, 889 1.1 Went 
Me sene a lenccos salinwunnssdleasecaninocnsctasesinsennsslonennceleece-+a.}c..... ake in isc 
Wyoming..._._.___ 33 | 3,409 | —3.1 73, 284 | —5.0 5 116| —6.5 3, 085 -124 Wyo 
1 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
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Hotels 








Per- | Amount 
cent of| of pay 
change roll 

from | (1 week) 
Janu- | February 

ary 1934 








—_— 





Alabama..-.-.----- 
Arizona. ..--.----- 
Arkansas.........- 
California 

Colorado 


$11, 522 
12, 231 
7, 928 
139, 786 
17, 854 


oe 
Ss 





+i 


1,181,972 
132, 779 


293, 031 
30, 313 
232, 280 
| 113, 216 
172, 951 





= Oi © 
HO ®mN 


Connecticut 
Delaware . 
Dist. of Columbia- 


15, 499 
3, 844 
44, 159 
64, 639 | 
11, 554 











w @wonndonbd 


4, 356 
233, 662 


14, 656 
| 1, 881,705 
222, 673 
212, 118 
145, 969 


Illinois.....------- 
Indiana 


pie Flees 


Ps tee: 
SWSooe CMON BK OCHO SQAONNH SaANCHSL GOO Hr 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 


140, 550 
137, 210 
64, 849 
850, 131 
1,326, 125 


684, 429 

316, 693 
19, 905 

510, 732 
52, 159 | 


138, 221 
10, 618 
57, 554 

600, 164 
10, 857 


E 





Maryland 
Massachusetts. . .- 


te Go cr OO oSoanreo ao woaw ty Oa Cohn 


Seis 's 
Ss 


+! 

~“_ 

> 6 90 

= S 
= 
~~ 


Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 

» Montana 


B 








ebS 


er rere Cocoonn Co CO GS Co CO orci We Core 
oa 
2B 


Liee+ 








I 





33 
1 Ge 


TS 
Go 


New Hampshire - 
New Jersey 
» New Mexico 


| 
New York........| 
North Carolina. __! 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
> Oklahoma... ...- 


os 
WD KWNLO 


Senenco~s 
l++++ 
ENP NOP SS 


Prren 
> 
Cae 
C~1w OO Nac O° oor cow Or OD eOoOoocw 


+i!) 


2, 731, 520 | 
32, 433 | 
28, 198 

883, 050 | 
119, 345 


S ae 
+4 


| 
tl pt! 
“wae 





14, 662 


DS OURGU.. cistiee citar nik 
Pennsylvania 
Khode Island... ._- 

+ South Carolina.... 

| South Dakota 


136, 874 
1, 467, 398 
101, 250 
33, 832 
23, 529 


15, 256 
130, 950 
2, 646 
5, 822 
3, 497 








| 
a 


I 
te. 
we 


ra 
Qe 2h whe ROO 


98, 396 
194, 232 

36, 702 | 

25, 721 
137, 991 


18, 947 
49, 884 
5, 679 
4, 590 
18, 570 


+1.2 29, 749 

+3.7 | 13,042 | 
+. 2 | (11) } 
—1.6 1, 629 | 





I+! 


69 
122 
179 





| 
zx 








Washington 196 
West Virginia 120 
Wisconsin M4 4] 
Wyoming 48 











mm 00 nanonan 





wNeorK GAakreow SOD 





+tth 





| 
| 
| 





' Less than of 1 percent. 
10 Noch ve “— 

| Not available. 

'? Includes restaurants. 

'’ Includes steam railroads. 

'' Includes railways and express. 
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IN IDENTICAL Es‘ 


[Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from re; 
by cooperating State organizations] 














Laundries Dyeing and cleaning 
Num-| Per- | Amount | Per- Num-| Per- | Amount 
State —- ber on |cent of} of pay | cent of seape ber on | cent of} of pay 
estab- Sa ‘con 1 +R — estab- bow = 1 o " 
lish- - lish- ebdru- rom ( week 
ments | 8°Y Jan- ebruary | Jan- ments| 8°Y Janu- | Februar, 
1934 ary 1934 uary 1934 ary 1934 
Alabama.-_.._...-- 19 888 |—12.5 OS UL See 
Arizona. -_......--- 9 294 | +4.6 - A) |) ee Se Sa o. 
Arkansas........-- 18 608 | —.8 6,067 | +.6 9 93 | +2.2 $1, 191 
California_-__...._- 18367 | 4,806 | —2.0 yp RPE, ree: Pa. aay : 
Colorado... ......-- 31} 1,250} —1.1 16,199 | —.8 10 148 +.7 2, 56 
Connecticut__-_-.--- 41 1, 558 | +1.4 25, 150 | +2.0 Q 197 —3.9 4, 01: 
Delaware. .-.-.-.-- 4 293 | —1.0 ES 7 ES SS. Se 
Dist. of Columbia. 18 | 2,374] —.9 36,344 | —.6 5 109 | —4.4 1, 970 
Florida_.........-. 21 1, 215 | +8.7 14, 044 |+19.4 10 87 —3. 1, 321 
Georgia. ._.......- 31 2,489 | +1.6 26, 735 | +3.4 3 88 (10) 1, 063 
IN cata tedianmil 18 342} —.3 RES S| ee, See: CoE a! ae 
NS Pe eee 15 6] 1, 961 +.3 OT a a ae 
Indiana._........- 47 | 2,037 | +1.2 27,313 | +2.3 11 167 —.6 2, 636 
| RS a 30 1,136 | +5.9 15,718 | +5.7 4 58 +7.4 1, 048 
RS 1546} 1,042 | +1.8 8 yg I) Re Bae Sea Sa 
Kentucky-....._-.-- 32 1, 360 —.9 16, 662 —.2 6 246 —1.2 3, 508 
Louisiana_-__._._-- 7 453 | +3.2 4,450 | +1.2 5 81} +1.3 1, 067 
eee 24 510 | +2.2 7,486 | +3.5 |_._-- eS TR a ; 
Maryland___...._- 22) 1,789| —.7 26,106 | —2.5 10 200) +8.1 $, 409 | 
Massachusetts - . - - 114 | 8,775 | +.6 61,002 | +.3 79 | 1,676) —4.3 28, 273 
Michigan. .......- 60 | 2,745 | +3.3 38, 573 | +3.6 15 529 | +2.5 9, 764 | 
Minnesota-_._._._- 41 1, 435 (10) 21, 623 | +2.4 ll 394 —1.7 6, 652 
Mississippi--- __--- 12 409 | (?°) jg SS 1 St Ce fal age ie 
Missourt 2 SG Be 48 | 2,604; —.$ 34,150 | —1.2 12 387 | +1.0 6, 152 
Montana. _.....-- 16 400| —.2 6, 767 | —1.2 3 20; +5.3 432 
Nebraska. ......-- 13 613 +.7 8,176 | +4.4 3 93 +4. 5 1, 668 
INS teint tm cso a 3 35 | (19) SS SE Da eS ee 
New Hampshire - - 18 297 | (10) 4,336 | +1.1 |_..__-- CE eS eg 
New Jersey ---.---- 42 | 4,572) +1.4 82,449 | —1.6 8 210 | +3.4 5, 029 
New Mexico... -- 6 1.9 EE Bates odiscweicticcksosnd on 
New York._._..-- 67 | 6,619| —.8 114,749 | —.7 14 399 | —1.5 7, 258 
North Carolina. _- 12 728 +.6 7,932 | +1.4 3 36 +2.9 441 
North Dakota_. _. ll 220 | —1.3 ge MP LE bite a 
_ “ES aoa 74 3, 810 —.1 57, 676 —.5 39 1, 430 —3.4 24, 716 
Oklahoma... -.--- 17 778 +.8 9, 746 +.8 8 179 +2.9 2, 516 
ae i) 277 (10) 4, 134 |—(') 3 41 (10) 752 
Pennsylvania. -__- 39 | 2,592) —1.9 , 302 | —1.2 20 976 | +5.5 16, 598 | 
Rhode Island. ---_- 23 1, 163 —.9 19,472 | +1.3 4 205 —1.4 3, 516 
South Carolina___- 9 353 | —3.3 ge | SS ee — ae 
South Dakota_-_-__- 7 173 | —.6 og Se RS ee See 
Tennessee... _._.-- 12} 1,055 | +1.2 10, 372 | +3.1 4 44 | —12.0 520 
a 19 892 | —2.8 10,103 | +.4 14 418 | —2.3 6, 898 
Sa are ll 645) —.8 9,200; +.4 ~ 107 | +1.9 1, 883 
Vermont____-...-.- 10 137 | —9.3 ic ee ae Lae ee 2 oo 
hineeeieben dial 17 968 +.2 11,129 | —1.2 19 269 —2.9 3, 962 
W a cin 14 530 | —.4 8,504; —.9 s 130 | +3.2 2, 230 
West Virginia. __-_- 18 604 —.5 7,72 +.8 & 211 +.5 2, 813 
«ee 15 28 924) —.1 OF tp ee Te ae ees 
Wyoming.-....-.-- 6 95 | (1) i yg | Re? let ee Se 
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QOMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISH- 
MENTS IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 1934, BY STATES—Continued 


igures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports issued by 
cooperating State organizations] 








Banks, brokerage, insurance, and real estate 





Amount of 
Number | Percent Percent 
a on pay roll | of change 1 ye) of change 
lishments| February Februar from 
1934 1934 y January 





$13, 662 
5, 787 
6, 059 

774, 913 

38, 802 


70, 680 
19, 618 
48, 391 
19, 393 
32, 614 


3, 330 
378, 533 
39, 561 
31, 253 
23, 202 


+1 i£+ 


Noaas oosle © Ce STOO 


Delaware 
District of Columbia 
lorida 


Oe eT Cr OO OO 


1+] 
P PNK SyY 


4 


hig Lote: ++: 0+ 


=~ 
s 
~— 
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Kentucky ...-.------------------------------- 
ouisiana 
f{aine 


29, 548 
13, 687 
6, 577 
32, 794 
215, 346 


136, 420 
115, 430 
209 


4, 
142, 590 
6, 924 


4+ 1+ 
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' Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
Noe 


© Do not inelude brokerage and real estate. 
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Employment and Pay Rolls in February 1934 in Cities o/ 
500,000 Population 


LUCTUATIONS in employment and pay-roll totals in Fe|)\\;a;, 
1934 as compared with January 1934 in 13 cities of the | yiteg 
States having a population of 500,000 or over are presented i) {hp 
following table. These changes are computed from reports rec viye; 
from identical establishments in each of the months considered 
In addition to including reports received from establishments i), {}y. 
several industrial groups regularly covered in the survey of the Biro) 
excluding building construction, reports have also been secured {rom 
other establishments in these cities for inclusion in these totals 
Information concerning employment in building construction is po} 
available for all cities at this time and theretore has not been included 


Iver 


FLUCTUATIONS IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN FEBRUARY 1934 AS Coy. 
PARED WITH JANUARY 1934 























Number of N mt aver | Percent Amount of ay roll r 
~ centered oneal 2! (1 week) of 
ments re- |_ , are T aa hange 
Cities porting in | from | from 
both January | February | Janu- | January | February  Jany 
months 1934 | 1934 ary | 1934 | 1934 ry 
ae eee ere a _ 
New York City. _........ 5, 026 303, 528 310, 292 | +2.2 | $8, 184, 969 | $8, 374, 572 
Chi ae 1, 782 217, 269 222, 658 +2.5 | 5,079,514 5, 195, 751 +-9 
Philadelphia, Pa__....--- 809 140, 594 144, 669 +2.9 3, 094, 901 3, 243, 879 +48 
Detroit, Mich. .-.......-- 518 191, 966 220,744 | +15.0 4, 257, 679 5, 500, 280 +29 9 
Los Angeles, Calif._...._- 814 74, 142 | 77,493 | +4.5] 1,775,040! 1,866,071 ; 
Cleveland, Ohio._____-__- 1, 129 96,618 | 101,536 | +5.1| 1,930,187! 2° 180, 068 
St. Louis, Mo_........... 506 65, 507 69, 961 +6.8 1, 376, 486 1, 508, 322 
Baltimore, Md_-._...---.- 706 54, 088 56, 125 +3. 8 1, 074, 161 1, 130, 721 
Boston, Mass...........-.- 3, 521 91, 687 92, 466 +.8 2, 243, 127 2, 271, 643 
Pittsburgh, Pa__......._- 402 55, 449 58,163 | +4.9/ 1,189,470! 1,231,410 
San Francisco, Calif._.._- 1,119 48, 725 49,604 | +1.8| 1,199,273 1,210, 962 
I 424 42, 886 45, 927 +7.1 973,817 | 1,029,919 
Milwaukee, Wis.-.......- 446 43, 233 43, 801 +1.3 852, 878 | 900, 756 














Employment in the Various Branches of the Federal 
Government, February 1934 


N February 28, 1934, the pay rolls of the executive departments o! 

the United States Government showed 593,536 employees. This 
is an increase of 30,049 employees or 5.3 percent, as compared with 
February 1933, and an increase of 2,423 employees or 0.4 percent as 
compared with January 1934. 

The information contained in table 1 is compiled by the various 
departments and offices of the United States Government and sent t0 
the United States Civil Service Commission where it is assembled. 
The figures were tabulated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Table 1 shows the number of employees in the executive dey: 
ments of the Federal Government inside the District of Columbia, thi 
number outside the District of Columbia, and the total number o! 
such employees. 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 965 


Approximately 13 percent of the workers in the executive branch 
the United States Government are located in the city of Wash- 


gton. 


pie 1. -EMPLOYEES IN THE EXECUTIVE CIVIL SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES 
. FEBRUARY 1933 AND JANUARY 1934 AND FEBRUARY 1934 








Entire service 





| 


| 

| 

— 
| Perma-| Tem- | Total | Perma-| Tem- | asiiaas! Tem- 
nent porary nent | Porary"| aed nent me Total 


Number of employees: | | | | | 
February 1933 63,940! 2,862} 66,802) 468,943) 27,742) 496,685) 532,883) 30, 604) 563, 487 
January 1934..-.......--- 69,808) 8,237) 78,045) 467,570) 45, 498) 513, 068) 537,378) 53,735) 591,113 
February 1934 ; 71,623, 8,290, 79,913] 470,109] 43, 514| 513, 623| 541,732| 51,804) 593, 536 

gin or loss: | | | 
February 1933- eeuey | | 

3 


+7, 683) +-5, 428) +13, uy +1, 166)+-15, 772|+-16, -" +8, 849|+-21, 200|+-30, 049 
| | | 


1934 
January 1934- February | | 
1934. ..-------------- +1, 815 +53 -+ 1, 868) +2, 539 —1, 984) +555 +-4, 354 —1, 931 +2, 423 
Percent of change: | | 
February 1933-February | 
1934___. +12.0) +189.7) +19.6, +02) +56.9) +3.4) +1.7) +69.3) +45.3 
January 1934-February | | | 
1934...-------.~------ +2. 6 +0. 6 : +0. 5 —4.4 +-0). 1 +0.8 —3. 6 +0, 4 
Labor turn-over, February | | | | | 
1934: 
Additions ?_..........-.--. 2, 698 1, 075) 3,773, 6,711) 17, 590! 24, 301! 9, 409! 18, 665) 2, 074 
Separations # 878} 1,008 1, 4,195] 19, 570) 23, 765] 5,073} 20,578] 25,651 
Turn-over rate per 100 1, 24 12. 20) . 0. 89 39. 5 4. 63 "0. 94 35. 37| = 33 


“| 





' Not including field employees of the Post Office Department. ; 
? Not including employees transferred within the Government service, as such transfers should not be 
egarded as labor turn-over. 





Comparing February 1934 with the same month of the previous 
year, there was an increase of 7,683 permanent employees, or 12 per- 
cent, in the District of Columbia. Temporary employees in the 
District of Columbia increased 189.7 percent, while the total em- 
ployees on the pay rolls of the executive departments in the Capital 
City increased 19.6 percent. 

Comparing February 1934 with January 1934, there was an in- 
crease of 2.6 percent in permanent employees, and an increase of six 
tenths of 1 percent in temporary employees, indicating an increase 
of 2.4 percent in total employment in the executive departments. 

The turn-over rate for permanent employees was 1.24; for tem- 
porary employees, 12.20; and for the entire executive service within 
the District of Columbia, 2.39. 

Outside of the District of Columbia, the number of permanent 
employees increased 0.2 percent and the number of temporary em- 
ployees increased 56.9 percent, comparing February 1934 with Febru- 
ary 1933. 

Comparing February 1934 with January 1934, there was an in- 
crease of 0.5 percent in the number of permanent employees, and a 
decrease of 4.4 percent in the number of temporary employees, making 
a net increase of 0.1 percent in employment in the executive Federal 
departments outside the city of Washington. 
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Table 2 shows the number of employees and amounts of p.y 39) 























of the various branches of the United States Government (yp; 

January and February 1934. 

TABLE 2.—-NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND AMOUNTS OF PAY ROLLS IN THE \ \riJop 
BRANCHES OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT, JANUARY AND FE 'inuap 
1934 t 

| Number of employees | Amount of | 
Branch of service | a 
January | February | January ebruary 
ae Ee eke 2 aan : 

Executive service.............-.--.--- ee ow 591, 113 593, 536 $76, 002, 275 | $77, 166.8 

Military service................-.. naan Sawtcbostiine 262, 942 263, 464 | 18,499,516 | 18, 447 & 

dl, ee es Ee ata ee 1, 780 1, 742 417, 000 | 416, 6 

a anos ncn dtbancadebeceudesccoa 3, 845 3, 852 871, 753 | 874 4 

Te ee ey te eae | 859,680 | 862, 594 | 95, 790, 544 | 96, 906,04 








Employment on Class I Steam Railroads in the United State 


EPORTS of the Interstate Commerce Commission for class | 

railroads show that the number of employees (exclusive of 
executives and officials) increased from 954,362 on January 15, 1934 
to 963,782 (preliminary) on February 15, 1934, or 0.1 percent. Dat; 
are not yet available concerning total compensation of employees fo 
February 1934. The latest pay-roll information available shows an 
increase from $112,532,640 in December 1933 to $115,634,474 in 
January 1934, or 2.8 percent. 

The monthly trend of employment from January 1923 to February 
1934 on class I railroads—that is, all roads having operating revenues 
of $1,000,000 or over—is shown by index numbers published in the 
table following. These index numbers are constructed from monthly 
reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission, using the 12-month 
average for 1926 as 100. 

TABLE 1.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT ON CLASS I STEAM RAILROADS IN THE 
UNITED STATES, JANUARY 1923 TO FEBRUARY 1934 
{12-month average, 1926= 100] 





















































Month 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 1933 1934 
JOMINET .-1---2-2---2-- 98.3 | 96.6) 95.6 | 95.8) 95.5 | 89.4 | 88.2 | 86.3 | 73.3 | 61.2) 53.0 MH! 
February ____-........ 98.6 | 97.0] 95.4] 96.0] 95.3 | 89.0 | 88.9 | 85.4/72.7/60.3 |) 527) 47 
I hnicacnsasucene 100.5 | 97.4] 95.2| 96.7| 95.8 | 89.9 | 90.1 | 85.5 | 72.9| 60.5 | 51.5 .-- 
, BE SRR Tos 102.0 | 98.9| 96.6) 98.9] 97.4] 91.7 | 92.2 | 87.0] 73.5 | 60.0 | 51.5 

| SS rae 105.0} 99.2] 97.8| 100.2| 99.4 | 945 | 94.9 | 88.6] 73.9 | 59.7 | 52 
Ppadshdowsaus shone 107.1 | 98.0} 98.6) 101.6 | 100.9 | 95.9 | 96.1 | 86.5 | 72.8 | 57.8 | 53.' 
eh SPR 108.2 | 98.1 | 99.4 | 102.9 | 101.0 | 95.6 | 96.6 | 84.7 | 72.4 | 56.4 | 55.4 
(OS SESE: 109.4} 99.0] 99.7 | 102.7] 99.5 | 95.7 | 97.4 | 83.7 | 71.2 | 55.0 | 56> 
September_......_____ 107.8 | 99.7] 99.9 | 102.8 | 99.1 | 95.3 | 96.8 | 82.2 | 69.3 | 55.8 | 57 

| Ri hill AIR 107.3 | 100.8 | 100.7 | 103.4 | 98.9 | 95.3 | 96.9 | 80.4 | 67.7 | 57.0 | 57 
November. .._........ 105.2} 99.0} 99.1 101.2] 95.7 | 92.9 | 93.0] 77.0 | 64.5 | 55.9 | 55 
December.........._.- 99.4| 96.0] 97.1} 98.2] 91.9! 89.7 | 88.8 | 749 | 626 54.8 |154. 

Average.._...__. 104.1 | 98.3 97.9| 100.0) 97.5 | 92.9 | 93.3 | 83.5 | 70.6 87.9 | 54.4 1 54 
1 Re 


vised. 
3 Average for 2 months. 
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-EMPLOYMENT ON CLASS I RAILROADS, 


yr the month of February is not yet available. 


anuary 1923 to the latest month available. 
ata for the occupational group reported as 
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Table 2 shows the total number of employees by occupations on the 
rth day of December 1933 and January 1934, and by group totals 
also, pay-roll totals for the entire 
1933, and January 1934. 


Total compensation 
Beginning in January 
33 the Interstate Commerce Commission excluded reports of 


itching and terminal companies from its monthly tabulations. 
tual figures for the months shown in the following 
re not comparable with the totals published for the months prior to 
The index numbers of employment for class I rail- 
pads shown in table 1 have been adjusted to allow for this revision 
nd furnish a monthly indicator of the trend of employment for 


The 


table therefore 


In these tabulations 
“executives, 


DECEMBER 
1934, AND EARNINGS DECEMBER 1933 AND JANUARY 1934 


1933 


officials, 


AND JANUARY 


As data for only the more important occu- 


Number of employees at | 
middle of month | 


pations are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective groups. 


Total earnings 





1934 


163, 640 
85, 497 
15, 445 


12, 812 
98, 204 
269, SRR 
55, 135 
8, 116 
38, 330 
58, 978 


21, 272 


17, 651 
122, 858 
23, 992 
14, 771 
16, 796 
16, 903 


12, 182 
202, 801 
22, 194 
46, 355 
35, 249 
27, 167 
29, 671 





182, 993 | 








lary 1934 


163, 576 





-<ececcen! 


12, 289 


| | 
January) Febru- | December 


1933 


January 
1934 





$21, 901, 676 
10, 846, 995 
1, 843, 871 
14, 120, 526 
687, 749 

5, 100, 124 
28, 014, 526 
6, 363, 308 

1, 052, 639 

4, 645, 553 
5, 066, 012 
, 593, 643 
998, 

13, 617, 
3, 329, 343 
2, 058, 986 
, 221, 210 

1, 119, 693 


125 
666 


2, 046, 639 
32, 831, 607 
4, 666, 491 
6, 264, 302 
4, 360, 727 
6, 260, 209 
4, 524, 412 


1V@ offirom monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. 
, 19348 Employment figures for February 1934 are available by group totals only at this time.] 
Dat pesca 
Pes fo 
WS an Occupations —— 
74 } Decem- 
74 in ber 1933 
TU ArTy Professional, clerical and pee. i. oe ; 163, 458 
; i ces 85, 560 
enues Stenographers and ty pists _. 15, 414 
{aintenance of way and structures... _- 183, 493 
in the Laborers, extra gang and work train. 12, 433 
Laborers, track and roadway section-__. 97, 999 
nt hly Maintenance of equipment and stores _- 267, 879 
e a ee ; 54, 609 
nonth Electrical workers - 8, 098 
Machinists. 37, 862 
Skilled trades helpers : 58, 972 
Laborers (shop, engine houses, power plants, 
and stores) -- 21, 065 
N THE Common laborers (shop, “engine houses, pow er 
plants, and stores) - _ 17, 902 
Transportation, other than train, engine and y ard__| 123, 221 
Station agents _ _- canendial See 
Telegraphers, telephoners and towermen....... 14, 753 
= Truckers (stations, warehouses and platforms)_| 17, 180 
1934 Crossings and bridge flagmen and gatemen-_ 16, 921 
; Tansportation (yardmaster, switch tenders and 
—~—— nn eee 12, 112 
41 ansportation, train and engine. .__.._.--.---- 204, O85 
oy oad conductors... ..........---- ‘ 22, 313 
oi Road brakemen and flagmen - 46, 780 
~---- 8 Yard brakemen and yard helpers 35, 256 
Road engineers and motormen...__.-......---- 27, 440 
Road firemen and helpers... _-_- 30, 119 
ESE SST Ca Bee eae: 954, 248 





954, 362. 





963, 782 








| 


22, 176, 444 
10, 992, 285 
1, 870, 387 
14, 252, 647 
678, 907 

5, 150, 472 
29, ny 622 
6, 775, 382 
1, 101: 525 
4, 961, 682 
5, 388, 282 


1, 635, 708 


1, 063, 371 
13, 663, 932 
3, 384, 582 
2, 059, $75 
1, 240, 469 
1, 114, 773 


2, 061, 096 
33, 855, 733 
4, 782, 690 
6, 446, 891 
4, 546, 616 
6, 429, 481 
4, 645, 564 





"112, 532, 640 | 115, 634, 474 





244 
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Employment Created by the Public Works Fund, Februa:y 19, 


R the month of February there were more than 288,()\) oe, 
ployees working on projects financed from the public-work 
fund. Pay rolls for these employees totaled over $15,000,000 


Employment on Construction Projects, by Type of Project 


WueENn the Public Works Administration allots money for cop, 
struction projects to Federal departments, these projects are wholly 
financed by the Public Works Administration and are called Feder] 
projects. The Administration also makes non-Federal allotments 
Federal projects are built either by force account (that is, by day 
labor hired directly by the government agency doing the building) 
or by commercial firms to whom the Federal agency awards a cop- 
tract. Projects under both types of Federal construction are swper. 
vised entirely by representatives of the Federal Government. 

Table 1 shows by type of project, employment, pay rolls, and man- 
hours of labor worked during February 1934 on Federal projects 
financed by public-works funds. 

TaBie 1.—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, AND MAN-HOURS WORKED ON FEDERAL 


PROJECTS FINANCED FROM PUBLIC-WORKS FUNDS, DURING FEBRUARY 1934, 
BY TYPE OF PROJECT! 





























Value { 

Number Number of} Average otal 

Type of project of wage ——- man-hours | earnings | “!°'*"!s! 

earners | P®Y worked | perhour| °!°*s 

placed 
Building construction... .....................-- 17, 110 $864,427 | 1, 280, 993 $0.675 | $1, 691,833 
IE te RS SSE LS A oamae 153, 433 7, 749, 020 | 16, 363, 736 474 6, 350, OO 
River, harbor, and flood control. .........-.--- 42,898 | 1,924,514) 3,401,155 . 566 3, 705, 417 
ED iin naneambann vnitiibennsncn 11, 776 466,527 | 1,091, 107 . 428 564, 376 
is 2 a. Rendle dcicthinns danas 6, 550 619, 486 824, 747 . 751 3, 756, 930 
I oh meee om 7, 108 834,773 | 1,279, 455 . 632 1, 053, 905 
ee tele iad ces oncienebiomawndiii 15, 584 911,710 | 1,559,310 . 585 555, 302 
BD a eae 1, 108 53, 246 89, O85 . 598 105, 41¢ 
ED ccicinnth ualigunshtakmesibenecent 8, 610 588, 979 1, 151, 089 . 512 3, 313, 791 
EE, L. diab Sindiineneesnccadncinnbotbes 264,177 | 14,012,682 | 27, 040, 627 . 518 20, 896, 972 








1 Subject to revision. 
2? Other than those reported by the Bureau of Public Roads. 


There were over 264,000 people engaged on Federal construction 
projects during the month ending February 15, 1934. This is exclu- 
sive of clerical and supervisory workers. It includes only workers at 
the site of the project. 

Nearly 60 percent of the workers were engaged on road work under 
the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Public Roads of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. River, harbor, and flood-control work 
employed the next largest group of workers. Building construction 
gave employment to over 6 percent of the total number at work, 
while forestry projects employed more than 5 percent. 

Pay rolls for workers on Federal projects totaled over $14,000,()(00, 
of which more than 50 percent was paid to workers on public reds. 
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river, harbor, and flood-control employees were paid nearly $2,- 
00,000. No other type of project paid as much as $1,000,000 in 
vages during the month. 

The total average earnings per hour for all types of Federal workers 
Juring the month were nearly 52 cents. The wages ranged from 43 
ents an hour in the case of street and road workers to over 75 cents 
»n hour for workers on naval vessels. Employees engaged in building 
onstruction averaged over 67 cents. 

The value of material orders placed by contractors on Federal 
projects totaled nearly $21,000,000 during this month. Material 
purchases by firms working on public roads totaled over $6,000,000. 

ontractors working on river, harbor, and flood-control work, naval 
-essels, and miscellaneous projects purchased over $3,000,000 worth of 
materials. Building construction and reclamation were the only 
other types of construction on which purchase orders for materials 
totaled over $1,000,000. 

Non-Federal projects are for the most part confined to building 
onstruction, street and road paving, water and sewerage projects, 
and railroad construction. On non-Federal allotments the Public 

orks Administration makes a direct grant of 30 percent of the total 
ost and in many cases will loan the remaining 70 percent. 

This is the first month in which there was any employment on 
railroad work financed from public-works funds. Railroad allot- 
ments are of two kinds: First, railroad construction—that is, money 
used for the electrification of railroads, for the laying of ties and rails, 
etc. Second, the building or repair of locomotives and passenger 
and freight cars in railroad shops. Employment of the first type is 
included with other non-Federal construction projects. Employ- 

1ent of the second type is shown in a separate table. See table 5, 
page 971. 

Table 2 shows employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked 
during February 1934, on non-Federal construction ‘projects financed 
from public-works funds, by type of project. 

TABLE 2.—EMPLOY MENT, PAY ROLLS, AND MAN-HOURS WORKED ON NONFEDERAL 


PROJECTS FINANCED FROM PUBLIC-WORKS FUNDS DURING FEBRUARY 1934, BY 
TYPE OF PROJECT ! 








Value of 
material 
orders 
placed 


| 

Number | | Number of} Average 

Type of project | of wage ay man-hours | earnings | 
s | Pay | worked | per hour | 





Building construction B, $336, 248 / $0.8 $910, 198 
Streets and roads__ 3, ! 237, 355 26, 356 8 130, 067 


Water and sewerage 355, 926 .6 759, 513 
Railroad ss oe , 158 52, 861 : 255, 297 
Miscellaneous aia 23, 213 : . 6: 63, 941 




















1,005,603 | 1,524,031 | 6 2, 119, 016 


' Subject to revision. 
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More than 24,000 workers were employed on non-Feder»| ¢o,,,MiS2;0 
struction projects at the site of construction during the month nding ut! 
February 15. Pay rolls for these workers totaled over $1,000.09) B18 

More than 6,000 people were working on building constriictio, Fe" 
streets, and roads, and on water and sewerage projects. Railroad cop, bY & 
struction provided work for over 4,000 people, this in spite of t!.o fae 


wy ABLE 
PRO. 
GEO 


that no railroad allotments were made prior to January 20. 

The average hourly earnings of workers on non-Federal projec; 
were 66 cents. Workers on building construction averaged over 4) 
cents rer hour. 

The value of materials purchased totaled over $2,000,000. 
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Employment on Construction Projects, by Geographic Divisions 


TaBLE 3 shows employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked 
during February 1934 on Federal projects financed from public-works 
funds, by geographic divisions. 






































TABLE 3.—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, AND MAN-HOURS WORKED ON FEDERAL utsi 
PROJECTS FINANCED FROM PUBLIC-WORKS FUNDS DURING FEBRUARY 1934, ny 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS! 

Val = 1 Su 
Number Number of} Average | ‘Ue 0 ‘In 

Geographic division of wage a man-hours | earnings | materns 
earners | P8Y worked |perhour| °° 7 

SE LS See ay Ie 6, 610 $500, £58 783, 865 $0. 639 $598, OY 

I 8 ik ote cocadboudawubansoes 19,081 | 1,122,854 | 1,978, 432 . 568 4, 344, 90) 

SE ND no cwnereccdinaschancesdina 22,744 | 1,260,889 2, 164, 507 . 583 548, 106 

bP aan ee aes 42, 154 1, 898, 221 3, 885, 580 . 489 | 763, 782 

A RR ES See | 37,175 1, 814, 610 4, 030, 079 -450 | 2,515, 411 

meee wouem Contra... ......................... 30,190 | 1,229,299 2,747,203 -447 | = 1, 474,812 

I SS Ee ae 51,686 | 2,233,163 | 5, 141, 886 . 434 | 934, 821 

BE adindhbnccccccesccecocasusdopessosccs 28,822 | 2,199,699 | 3, 560, 424 -618 | 1, 804,32 

RE Ah ees oP apnea eed 20,793 | 1,500,644 | 2, 196,483 . 683 993, 71 

Total continental United States ?__..___- 259, 666 | 13, 798,372 | 26, 579, 568 . 519 | 3 20, 386, 54 

Outside continental United States_-.-....-.--- 4, 511 214, 310 461, 059 . 465 510,48 192 

Grand total..............--- PY 264, 177 | 14,012, 682 | 27,040,627| .518 | 20,89, 97 
q Pa 
1 Subject to revision. 19. 


? Includes data for 411 wage earners which cannot be charged to any specific geographic division. 
+ Includes $6,350,000 estimated value of material orders placed for public-roads projects which cannot 
be charged to any specific geographic division. 





More employees were shown working in the West South Central 
States than in any other geographic division, over 50,000 men being 
employed in that division. Over 40,000 were employed in the West 
North Central States and mere than 30,000 in the South Atlantic 
and East South Central States; and the New England States showed 
fewer employees than any other geographic division. 

There was considerable variation in the hourly earnings in these 
geographic divisions, the rates ranging from slightly more than 4B: 
cents in the West South Central States to over 68 cents in the Pacific 
States. 

Material orders placed by contractors and Government depuat't- 
ments reached a total of over $4,000,000 in the Middle Atlantic ; ove! 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 


39,000,000 in the South Atlantic; and over $1,000,000 in both the East 
yuth Central and Mountain States. 
Table 4 shows employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked during 
ebruary on non-Federal projects financed from public-works funds, 

py geographic divisions. 

TABLE 4- -—EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, AND MAN-HOURS WORKED ON NONFEDERAL 


PROJECTS FINANCED FROM PUBLIC-WORKS FUNDS DURING FEBRUARY 1934, BY 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION ! 








Value of 


Number Number of | Average 
: oe ! of | | - € f 
Geographic division of wage pore a | man-hours | earnings —— 
‘ s : worked | per hour | 
| earners | | rked | per hour | placed 
| | 





| 

jew England . 2, 191 $103, 230 172, 441 $0. 599 $130, 059 
{fiddle Atlantic | 1,810 55, 785 | 94, 136 . 593 78, 718 
ast North Central 7,964 | 428,112/ 506,443 | 717 640, 443 
Jest North Central ‘ 2, 957 113, 942 170, 079 . 670 370, 108 
South Atlantic . ' 1, 804 74, 259 129, 642 | . 573 199, 650 
Jast South Central 674 | 35, 157 | 62, 645 . 561 | 67, 632 
West South Central 1, 351 53, 709 | 88, 148 | - 609 | 101, 659 
EE A eae 1, 411 27, 473 | 49, 781 . 552 | 31, 408 
3, 866 106, 440 | 148, 160 .718 227, 352 

Total continental United States. .....__- , 0: 998, 107 1, 511, 475 .660 | 22, 102,326 
utside continental United States.......___- : § 7, 496 12, 556 | . 597 16, 690 





Grand total_......-.-- . 24, 182 1, 005, 603 1, 524, 031 . 660 2, 119, 016 


ee ee sat worth of material which cannot be charged to any specific geographic division. 

The largest number of workers employed on non-Federal projects 
ere at work in the East North Central States. The Pacific States 
smployed the next largest number of workers. 

The average hourly earnings ranged from 55 cents in the Mountain 
States to nearly 72 cents in the Pacific States 

Table 5 shows employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked in 
railroad shops, financed from public-works funds, during February 
1934, by geographic divisions. 

Taste 5—EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, AND MAN-HOURS WORKED IN RAILROAD 


SHOPS ON WORK FINANCED FROM PUBLIC-WORKS FUNDS DURING FEBRUARY 
1934, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION ! 








Value of 
material 
orders 
placed 2 


| Number of | Average 
oa 1 man-hours | earnings 


| worked | per hour 


Number 
Geographic division of wage 
earners 





New England 279 | $33, 812 | 50, 050 $0. 676 
Middle Atlantic 1, 524 38, 853 | 62, 658 | . 620 
West South Central 1, 924 | 56, 689 | 96, 848 








Mountain 428 10, 548 17, 439 
Pacific 3, 208 87,194 | 146, 524 








7, 368 | 227,006 | 373,519 |. 608. | $1, 546, 323 








' Subject to revision. 
* Data not available by geographic division. 
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More than 7,000 workers were given employment in railro: 
during the month ending February 15 on work financed from 
works funds. These workers drew over $200,000 and their 
earnings were nearly 61 cents per hour. 

Table 6 shows expenditures for materials purchased du) 
month ending February 15, by type of material. 


TABLE 6.—MATERIALS PURCHASED DURING MONTH ENDING FEBRUARY | 
PUBLIC-WORKS PROJECTS, BY TYPE OF MATERIAL 








Type of material 





I he et ed sn nmawlieteanien 
_ 7 (ae ae 
SSS a ee 
EE EE ERR NT PE Pe, 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings................____- api eb lies slithtesat - 

Cement 


a I as 


aa, SR NE Se a 
i cco to. eel ead a caamiesdeinatemeliininadedininaeemnbnaccea 
Cordage and twine 


Doors, shutters, and window sash and frames, nines and trim, metal 
Electrical machinery and supplies 
Engines and turbines 
art abi citnneenndndene dhaskansthnnashinncesdcspénmeseunecsive 


Forgings, iron and steel, not made in ane operated in connection with steel works or | 
rolling mills 


Oe OOOO OOS 8 OS OH He EEE EER Hee Me See eee Se eee eee eee eee eeaseseseeen 


Lighting oy eee ends sath k ak oh bebe natdiccpbedaliiinsmas bbb eis th nb ownieies 
NE TEBE PERE. LILLE IBLE AGE LET 
Lumber and timber products.__.....................-2-.--2.. eee ebsbhetehcbiin dee 
Machine tools 


Marble, granite, slate, and other stone products. __.........._.._. ee 


tee alloys, nonferrous-metal products, except aluminum, not elsewhere clas- 
s 


Paving materials and mixtures 
Planing-mill products 
EE A IR A NE FRIST AIT FE EP EA, SSN 
SS ELSE SCTE LTE EL ILE ALIENS, EEE 
Refrigerators and refrigerator cabinets, including mechanical refrigerators 


Roofing, built-up and roll; asphalt shingles; roof coatings other than paint 
Rubber goods 


Springs, steel, except wire, not mace oa plants operated in connection with rolling mills. 

Steam and hot-water heating ap ee RR EIRRE a  A AE e a E 

Steel-works and rolling-mill products, including structural and ornamental metal work __ 

Rs aod i cab dibhanccnéteaneres 

Wall plaster, wall board, insulating board, and floor composition 

oan drawn from purchased bt cubhilddidpehe teal aes a. anegenaxmopaesdsckabooe 
er 








1 Not available by type of material. 


Shop 
Ublig 
Craga 


tS the 


393, 84 
220, 18 
59, 9% 
53, 08 
13, 4 
QRY, 677 
106, 164 
48, 23 
RR. 5 58 
571, 1% 
102 68 
73, 02 
73, 40 
, 178,718 


}, 350, 00 


The value of orders placed for materials by contractors on public- 
works projects during the month ending February 15 totaled over 
$24,000,000. More than $4,000,000 was for the purchase of steel, 
nearly $2,000,000 each for airplane parts and electrical machinery, 
and over $1,000,000 each for lumber and foundry and machine-shop 


products. 
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It is estimated that the fabrication of materials purchased during 
the month will create approximately 65,000 man-months of labor. 

Table 7 shows data concerning employment, payrolls, and man- 
hours worked during each of the 5 months during which employment 
has been created by expenditures from public-works funds. 


TaBLE 7--EMPLOY MENT, PAY ROLLS, AND MAN-HOURS WORKED DURING OCTOBER 
js TO FEBRUARY 1934, ON PROJECTS FINANCED FROM PUBLIC-WORKS FUNDS, 
BY MONTHS! 








Number of 
Month wage 
earners 


Number of Average , Value of ma- 
man-hours earnings / terial orders 
| worked per hour placed 


Amount of 
pay roll 


a ——— 
| 


el 114; 098 $7,006,680 | 2 2,346, 927 2 $0. 613 22, 005, 920 
November 1933. ........--- GR: 254, 784 14, 458, 364 | 2 9, 497, 828 2.589 | = 24, 605, 055 
December 1933 270, 808 15, 724,700 | 2 11, 241, 098 2.612 | 24,839, 008 
a RE 273, 583 14, 574, 960 27, 658, 591 . 527 | 23, 522, 929 
February 19348. 288, 359 15, O18, 285 28, 564, 658 | . 526 23, 015, 988 











——————— _ - — ——— 


 eeckeding a of Public Roads which are not available. 
’ Excluding data for workers in railroad shops. 

Severe winter weather raged in the northern States during Febru- 
ary, curtailing employment on out-door projects. Nevertheless, 
there was an increase during this month in the number of workers on 
projects financed from public-works funds, as compared with any 
of the other 4 months. 

Data concerning man-hours worked on public roads was not avail- 
able for the months of October, November, and December 1933. It 
will be noted that the average earnings per hour for the months of 
January and February 1934 was lower than for any of the previous 
3months. This is caused by the inclusion of the man-hours data for 
road workers in the January and February figures. 

During the 5 months in which workers have been employed from 
public-works funds, total disbursements for pay rolls were over 
$65,000,000, and the value of material orders placed exceeded 
$110,000,000. These figures should not be construed to show the 
relationship of the cost of labor to material on public-works projects, 
as the total pay-roll figures are the amounts actually paid to labor 
on the job, while the value of the materials shown is the total value of 
material orders placed. Much of this material will not be used for 
several months. 

Civil Works Administration 


' ‘Tur Civil Works Administration, which is working under an allot- 
> ment of $400,000,000 from the Public Works Administration, is at 
the present time rapidly depleting its forces. 

This administration, early in November, entered upon an extensive 
employment campaign to care for people who were out of work. 
On November 23 less than a million workers were on the rolls of the 
Civil Works Administration.. This number rapidly increased until 
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a peak of over 4,000,000 was reached for the week ending |) 
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Nuary 
18, 1934. Since that date the weekly number employed h: beey 
decreasing steadily. 

Table 8 shows the number of Civil Works Administration em) |o ye 

on the pay rolls for weeks ending February 1 and March 1, 1:34 

TABLE 8.—CIVIL WORKS EMPLOYEES ON PAY ROLL FEB. 1, 1934, AND MAR. |, yx; 
Number of employees, Amount of pay rolls, wee 
week ending— ending 
Geographic divisions jad atilisbeiind 

Feb. 1, 1934 | Mar. 1, 1934 | Feb. 1, 1934 | Mar. 1, gy 
Sh ELS ae 227, 085 195, 509 | $2,909,822 | $2, 52.9 
Middle Atlantic...-- == 22-2 ooo eo 728, 888 626,794 | 8, 957,717 7, 704, 34 
RE See 754, 954 639, 196 9, 991, 040 8, 644, 503 
West North Central....:..........--...____-.-- 477, 134 346, 472 4, 994, 951 », 66 ) 45 
gs og ocn canoes 523, 504 338,058 | 4,629,399 | 3 149'm 
East South Central............................. 335, 379 204, 624 2, 690, 157 | 1, 713, 19 
West Gouge Cemtral............................ 456, 230 293, 221 3, 923, 259 2, 609. 607 
Mountain ee ee ee oe eee wee ewe ween sec ees -<- 133, 004 96, 323 1, 804, 852 1, 349, 391 
POM Bhs Ul J... n-cccccoseeseece oa 239, 837 197,801} 3,221,029] 2! 743° 
Total_____- 11s ge spe Nee o2 ee 3, 876, 015 2,937,998 | 43, 122, 226 4, 138, 43p 
SS ee eee Searore feakels , ME Wicdeinlksicii<esa 0 § 














For the week ending March 1, 1934, there were less than 3,000.00 
employees on the pay rolls of the Civil Works Administration. 
is a decrease of nearly 25 percent as compared with February |, 


Pay rolls decreased 20.8 percent during this period. 


Emergency Conservation Work 


THERE were nearly 320,000 employees on the rolls of the Emergency 
Conservation Work during the month of February. 


Pay rolls for 


This 


these workers totaled over $12,000,000. Funds for the Emergency 
Conservation Work are now paid by an allotment made by the 


Public Works Administration. 


Table 9 shows the employment and pay rolls for Emergency 
Conservation Work during the months of January and February 1934 


by type of worker. 


TABLE 9.—EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN THE EMERGENCY CONSERVATIOS 
WORK, JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 1934 
































Number of employees Amount of pay rolls 
Group 
January February January February 
Enrolled personnel... -.-........--.-...--------- 1 299, 101 289, 567 | 1 $9, 340, 923 $9, 043, 176 
Reserve officers... ..........-..---.-----.------ 4, 585 4, 730 1 896, 184 + 924, 52 
Supervisory and technical_-_---...-........---- 1 17, 026 17,133 | 1 2,033, 588 2, 047, All 
Carpenters, electricians, and laborers.......-..- 1 10, 721 27,087 | 11,307,000 + 708, 68 
BONE... ccnqeccecsscicoccwssscvesccorscoce 1 331, 433 318. 517 | 1 13, 577, 695 12, 723, 768 
1 Revised. 
2 Estimated. 
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Information concerning employment and pay rolls for the Emer- 
yency Conservation Work is collected by the Bureau of Labor 
ciatistics from the War Department, the Department of Agriculture, 
nd the Department of the Interior. 

The pay of the enrolled personnel is figured as follows: 5 percent 
of these workers are paid $45 per month, an additional 8 percent are 
paid $36 per month, and the remaining 87 percent are paid $30 per 
i onth. 

The carpenters, electricians, and laborers shown in the above table 
wre engaged in constructing recreation and school buildings, and in 
joing repair work. 

Table 10 shows the monthly totals of employees and pay rolls of 
3 the Emergency Conservation Work from the inception of the work 
Caine May 1933 to February 1934. There has been a revision of all 
| monthly figures since the last report. 


Nuary 














aBLE 10.—MONTHLY TOTALS OF EMPLOYEES AND PAY ROLLSIN THE EMERGENCY 
CONSERVATION WORK FROM MAY 1933 TO FEBRUARY 1934 














































































































Number | | Number 
Amount of | Amount of 
00,000 Months bal | pay roll | Months | | i pay roll 
This . 8 Meee ree METERS PSS ir eS See 2 
ary | 1933 | 1933—Continued 
. May.........-...-....--.--..| 191,380 | $6,388, 760 | | November.................-- 344, 273 | $14, 554, 695 
June......- Ses o | 283, 481 9, 876, 780 | December... __. didbbetiitee 321,701 | 12,951,042 
Oe. 7 316,109 | 11, 482, 262 | 
August-. phieecoancrxce| Gey eee 11, 604, 401 | 1934 
September. oS Se | 242, 968 9, 759, 628 | SEES eee eee 331, 433 13, 577, 695 
DUN ideiud decascoed | 204,861 | 12,311,033 || February_.__-- a ee 318,517 | 12, 723, 768 
| 
gency 
Ils for Employment on Public Roads (other than Public Works) 
“‘vency . . 
a HE following table shows the number of employees, exclusive of 
Vv il . . . . . 
those paid from the public-works fund, engaged in building and 
le maintaining State and Federal public roads during the months of 
gency weg. - 
” 1934 January and February, by geographic divisions. 
NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES ENGAGED IN THE CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 
OF PUBLIC ROADS, STATE AND FEDERAL, DURING JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 
ATION 1934, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS | 
= Federal 
roll Number of Amount of pay Amount of pay 
Geographic division employees rolls employees rolls 
‘ Jan- Feb- Jan- Feb- Jan- Feb- | Feb- 
brusry uary | ruary | uary | ruary | uary | ruary | ®2uary | ruary 
, 043, 70 A New England..............- 200 14 | $11,000 | $1,344] 9,209| 7,703 | $625,643 | $460,732 
994. 528 Middle A Atiantic............- 474 196 | 36,148 | 12,252 | 41,728 | 41,509 | 2,115,187 | 1, 552,044 
, oar ai] Ae Bast North Central_...___- 779 | 510| 53,000 | 35,848| 27,352 | 215375 | 1,594,500 | 1, 191, 668 
ic a A West North Centrai_. ‘| 702| 360) 42,017| 15,408| 18,848 | 16,315 | 1,046,900 | "883, 888 
‘_"~ Bm South Atlantic..........___. 1, 641 504 | 61,491 | 20,648 30,513 | 29,830 | 1,091,080 | 940,772 
-oa 1 ME East South Central..__..__- 1; 100 37 | 46,752| 1,924] 9,110] 8.356| '350,648| 342.364 
West South Central....____. 2,260| 455 | 92,735 | 31,464] 10,373 | 10,093| 693,409] 658,592 
—— fH Mountain...........- 414| 295| 30,909| 23,196] 6,285| 4,847| 415,657 | 352,044 
FO, cl cnecnccce 63 ll | 5,365 444] 8,367] 9,187| 742,135 | 749,500 
a 2, 382 | 388,426 | 142,528 | 161,785 | 149, 215 | 8, 684, 109 | 7, 131, 604 
seam TE etamna a= eater ek Te ee 17. 























" 1 Bxaluding employment furnished by projects financed from public werlts fund. 
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During February 1934 there were 2,382 employees working on 
roads financed from the regular Federal-aid appropriation. TT), < j , 
decrease of 68.8 percent as compared with January. Practica) \ | 
new road work now under construction is being financed from })  }yjie. 
works funds. Very few new awards are being made from the «srry. 
over appropriations, as these funds have been practically exha) sted 
Data concerning road work financed from the public-works funds jj) 
be found in table 1, page 968. 

There was a decrease of 7.8 percent in the number of emp!ovyees 
working on road work financed by State governments, and a decrease 
of 17.9 percent in pay rolls for these workers comparmg February 
with January. This decrease was caused largely by inclement 
weather in the northern States. During January 84.3 percent of 
workers engaged on State roads were doing maintenance work as 
compared with 15.7 percent building new‘roads. During February 
85 percent were engaged in maintenance work and 15 percent in ney 
road work. 


blic 


—_———oooe ga 


Unemployment in Foreign Countries 


HE table following gives statistics of unemployment in foreign 


countries, as shown in official reports for the years 1927 to 1932, 


and by months beginning with November 1932 to the latest availab 


date. 
STATEMENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 














Australia Austria | Belgium 























Unemployment-insurance soci 
Compul- 
Year and date (end of | Trade-unionists un- | sory insur- 
month) employed ance, num- | Partially 1 
ber of un- | Wholly unemployed | val Ol any 
employed ployed 
|—_—— in receipt |——_—_—_—___—_—_—__|_- 
of b 
Number | Percent a Number | Percent | Number Percent 
0 ee ..-| 31,082 7.0 172, 450 | 11,112 1.8 23, 763 
ROOST ae 45, 669 10.8 156, 185 5, 386 9 22, 293 
eR Oe Bess 47, 359 11.1 164, 500 | 8, 462 1.3 18, 831 
GES E SE p " | 84, 767 19.3 208, 389 23, 250 3.6 50, 918 
Ate oe en ee 27.4 253, 368 | 79, 186 10.9 121, 890 
RRR Se 29. 4 309,969 | 161, 468 19.0 175, 259 
1932 
a (‘) a" 329,707 | 154, 657 17.7 144, 583 
December. _____------_--- .-| 115,042; 9.28.1 367,829 | 171,028 18.6 | 155, 669 
1933 | 
JOMUATY . ......---202----- bécsvdebimdbenncte 397,920 | 207, 136 22.1 | 196, 237 
February ---_----- Tee : OR a ae aw 401,321 | 201, 305 21.0 185, 052 
March... __.__---- | 109, 182 | 26.5 379, 693 195, 715 20. 1 186, 942 
April... oe |... ....| $50,552] 180,143 18.2 | 187. 222 
ay...- " ee Pee 320,955 | 162, 781 16.4 176, 174 
June... | 106,652 | 25.7] 307,873 | 145,881 14.4 | 158, 005 
July-.-- an 300,762 | 142, 119 13.7 | 168, 653 
August . ie CY a ER ae 291, 224 | 135, 105 13.5 | 162, 361 
September... __-. | 104,560} = 25.1 | 279,053 | 138, 131 13.8 | 163, 067 
October _ __ -_---- ae a SE bee 280, 381 | 146, 988 14.5 | 144,998 
November... ...............|----....---|-----.--.-| 300,477 | 156,690 | 15.8 | 148, 023 
DOSOGE . <2. sn. 5---2 22.8 | 95,745 | 23.0 | 335,919 | sibodnel » oe 
i | } ! 
1934 | | | 
Es s.cbasigudieemecsunatnd ngprsersens are | 357, 291 i-seateet- 








1 Not reported. 
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IS a — — + . 7 

V all Danzig, 

y au | Canada | Czechoslovakia | Free City | Denmark 
of 

blic. | 


irry 1 rr . . nn 
ry. ind date (end of lrade-union insur- Crade-union unem- 
sted month) Percentof| Number! ance funds un- N ployment funds 
ade- P 2m- employed in re- umber unemployed 
trade of unem- | : of unem- I 
wIl] unionists | ployed ceipt of benefit — 
. ) ) “( 
7 unem- | on live Mh . < sel 
ployed register - 
Number | Percent Number | Percent 
OY PAS 


Pease Q! . 4. 52, 869 iz, 51, 705 
. | 4 38, 636 296 

PUary Bio. & 41, 630 23, 2. : 12, 2, 817 | 
: , 105, 442 52, 4. 6 18, 2% 631 
Ment Q! es 29, 332 f , 24, 53, 019 


nt of 


554, 059 565 5. f > UY, 5OR 


1932 
November 22.8 | 608, 809 
December 25. £ 746, 311 
uUary 


i new January ; 25. § 872, 775 
February 2A. ; 920, 182 305, 036 
March ’ 25 877,955 , 295, 297 
797, 516 264, 530 
726, 629 247, 687 
675, 933 236, 007 
640, 360 226, 243 | 
625, 836 224, 375 
r 9. 622, 561 210, 426 
October ' 629, 992 213, 753 
November 691, O78 210, 771 
December ‘ 7 779, 987 | 236, 423 


oe ee oe oe ee Se 


“Ite 


January 21.2 | 838, 982 
Estonia Finland France Germany 


N Trade-unionists 
| Number . 
Year and date (end of month) | unem- | Number a —_ F | Number of 
sm- 
' e . 1 > ° 
pee | oe | ployed in Percent Percent 
on live ined receipt of wholly partially 
register F benefit unem- unem- 
: ployed ployed 


unemployed 
registered 


3, 037 , 868 | 33, , 353, 000 

2, 629 , 735 | ’ 353, 000 | 

3, 181 3, YO6 | , 678, 824 

3, 054 , 993 | 2, 43: : , 910 | 

3, 632 7 54, 587 4, 573. 218 | 

¥ 7, 121 : 264, | §, 579, 858 
1932 

November 10, 715 | 21, 255 5, 355, 428 

December. 13, 727 20, 277 f 2, 852 
1933 

January ; 

February 

S March 

April 

May 

June 


178 315, 5, 013, 612 
, 7ol , | G58 
O83 5, 598, S55 
732 y 5, 331, 252 
O82 282,545 | 5, 038, 640 | 
479 , 856, 942 | 
July 437 , 463, 841 | 
August 26 235, , 124, 288 | 
September 134 3, 849, 222 
October i, 17, 752 | 232, | 3,744, 860 
November : q 19, 729 3. , 646 
December... y, 2 17, 062 , , 059, 055 


1934 
January : 20, 109 


= te te 
oSS 


ped pens fees fas fet fed fet 
1 Wm wm 


7Q9 





Not reported. 
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| | — 
| Great Britainand Northern | Great _— 
Ireland Britain wager 
~ 
Compulsory insurance 
Year 
— - 7 Trade-tnionis 
, Number | Employ- ~ THONISty 
Year and date (end of month) | wrony unem- Temporary | of persons| ment ex- unemployed 
ployed stoppages registered | changes, 
with em- | applica- 
oe tions ad 
exchanges| wor Christian Sos 
y Per- , Per- Ocial 
Number | cent | Number! cent ate Demo MR o27 
pe St ratic G28 
—_—|——————— fh — - -— —_ 029 
Re _...| 899,093 | 7.4 | 263,077 | 23 1,107,000] 13,881 = 
SS ae a - 980, 326 8. 2 | 309, 903 2.6 | 1, 355, 000 14,715 a 1932 
aor Se 994, 091 8. 2 | 268, 400 2.2 | 1, 281, 000 15, 173 8A: 5 om e 
oe 1, 467, 347 | 11.8 | 526,604 | 4.3 | 2, 297, 000 43, 592 95] oy 
eet | 2, 129,359 | 16.7 | 587,494 | 4.6 | 2,668,000} 52, 305 977 a egllliwover 
1932___.....- wo ------2----- | 2, 272, 590 | 17.6 | 573,805 | 4.5 | 2,757,000 | 66, 235 1,025 Toon 
1932 | | 
November ie | 2,328,920 | 18.2] 520,105 | 4.0 | 2,790,806] 71,831) 1,072 lana 
‘December... --.---.----------| 2,314, 528 | 18.1 | 461,274 | 3.6 | 2,723,287] 75,288 | 1,106) 3 7B bru 
1933 | | Marcl 
January----.--- . 2, 422, 808 | 18.9 | 532,640 | 4.2 | 2,903,065 | 78,020| 1,178 si,q)menrtl 
OS EE 2, 394, 106 | 18.7 | 520, 808 4.1 | 2,856, 638 70, 039 1, 210 i), June 
March. -- . 2, 310, 062 | 18.0 | 511, 309 4.0 | 2, 776, 184 69, 207 | 1, 131 29 uly 
April_.........---------------| 2, 200, 397 | 17.2 | 536,882) 4.2 | 2,697,634 | 65, 793 1,080 8 Anew 
lee titainiedcdialaiian 2, 128, 614 | 16.6 | 497,705 | 3.9 | 2,582,879 | 61, 037 1,104 25, IS ente 
SE A Se ceictulisincaadgniad 2, 029, 185 | 15.8 | 468,868 | 3.7 | 2,438,108 | 54, 026 1,061 | 2 20MM Octot 
(en 2, 000, 923 | 15.6 | 506,850] 4.0) 2,442,175] 52,351 938 | WSEENove 
SS EIT AE AL, 1, 970, 379 | 15.3 | 488,365 | 3.8 | 2,411,137] 52, 569 1,002 24. WET eco 
SE 1, 976, 870 | 15.3 | 398,214 | 3.1 | 2, 336, 727 50, 978 1028| Rey 
ES hg vaxwcnhs «adele 1, 973, 120 | 15.3 | 361, 434 2.8 | 2, 298, 753 56, 671 1, 024 23, 
November. ...........- 1, 965, 138 | 15.3 | 343, 641 2.6 | 2, 280,017 60, 929 1,149 24,4 Janu: 
NS EES 1,949, 477 | 15.1 | 313,419 | 2.5 | 2,224,079] 55,523 Lis 39m 
1934 
January. | 2,045, 636 | 15.9 | 361. 479 | 2.8 | 2, 389, 068 56, 478 1, 120 26,2 
| 
| .. i 
=. Italy | Japan Latvia Netherlands 
| 
Unemploy- Ye 
: , Official esti- | Nympber | ment insur 
( -| Number of unem- ; Number, 
Year and date (end of month) —— ployed registered mates, un- unem- | ance socie 
y | employed ployed | ties—unem- 
. a remain- ployed 
number | a ee 7 ss 
unem- . +. ane ing on | 
ployed Wholly | Partially Per- live reg- | Per 
unem- unem- | Number t ister (Number)... 
ployed ployed — _ hie 
“a : 24 ‘ i pp = - 1927 
0 ne kedesund 21, 100 278, 484 97, 054 |- : : 3, 131 26,868 | 90 1928 
0 SE ee eee ae See 22, 721 324, 422  * . Bae eee 4,700 | 22,009! 49 1929 
BEDe cons paccccocceseccssaces ..| 20,860 300, 787  ) ee eee 5,617 | 27,775 75 R1930 
OE 22, 176 425, 437 23, 408 | 368,465 | 5.2 4,851 | 41,281| 47 
se ee en ee 25, 230 734, 454 28, 721 | 413,248 | 5.9 8,709 | 87,659 | 18291932 
ee ees ceiwekiha 2 62,817 | 1, 006, 442 33, 468 | 489,168 | 6.9 14, 582 | 162,638 | 301 
1932 ~ 
November... _-_- ~o-=+- 2 102, 747 | 1,038,757 | 36,349 | 484,213 | 6.7] 17,621 | 142,554) 7. on 
December... ..............-...| ? 102,619 | 1, 129,654 | 37,644 | 463,403} 6.4] 17,247 | 188,252) 31! 
1933 
JOMONY.........-..----2--- ..| 2 95,577 | 1,225,470 | 33,003 | 444,032] 6.1 14,777 | 226,709 | 37.4 
ce ot EE ? 88,747 | 1,229,387 | 34, 506 | 438,250] 6.1 13, 886 | 187,652 | 31 
oe oe ~oepout 2 82, 503 | 1,081,536 | 29,129 | 424,287] 5.8 13, 087 | 165,367) 
Bi cenceecewscccceges = 2 70, 039 | 1,025,754 | 51,871 | 414,302] 5.7 10,377 | 147,531 | 2 
MY. --------.---.--.--.--- 4 65, 296 | 1, 000, 128 45, 183 | 429,205 | 5.9 5,993 | 123,447 | 21 
June... .. edenccccneces 60,578 | 883,621 | 38,815 | 428,708 | 5.9 3. 769 | 117,805 | 2 
Best swig ivovessod 2 56,230 | 824,195 | 3 220,217 | 418,177 | 5.8 3,690 | 118,346 | 2! 
August..........- wie die diets mi 2 55, 590 888, 560 | § 259,640 | 413,649 | 5.7 3,930 | 113, 988 | 21! 
a, SS sae 2 58, 937 907, 463 |........- 400,118 | 5.5 3, 140 | 116,237 | 24 
0 ere 271,586 | 962,868 |....______| 392,204 | 5.3 4,404 | 119,092 | 2B! 
an Dress |) TE 6S TL eee eee eee 10, 195 | 121,680 | BE 
PE nn nn esc ence ons | 279,414 | 1, 132, 257 |....._._-. sencccencleneeee| 10,606 | 213,349 | 38 
1934 P 
ae | 294, 266 | 1, 158, 418 | a SV EEee. o Fae 10, 393 | 187,438 | 315 























? Registration area extended. + New series, coverage extended in middle of year 1.) 
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New 
Zealand 
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istered by 
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ment ex- 
changes) 
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Number 


2, 895 
5, 037 
41, 430 
51, 549 


52, 477 
52, 533 


16, 717 


20, 735 


51, 698 
49, 971 
51, 035 
53, 171 
55, 477 
56, 563 
57, 169 
56, 750 
56, 173 
54, 105 
50, 140 
48, 334 


19, 249 
19, 673 
18, 992 
17, 678 
15, 335 
13, 532 
12, 995 
14, 204 
15, 431 
15, 682 
16, 720 
19, 570 
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Poland 
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23, 889 
21, 759 
19, O89 
19, 353 


27, 479 | 
33, 831 | 


38, 807 
41, 571 


40, 642 
42, 460 
42, 437 
39, 846 
35, 803 
30, 394 
25, 918 
27, 459 
32, 848 
35, 223 
39, 723 
42, 595 





41, 831 
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lerritory eden 
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165, 340 
125, 552 
129, 450 
226, 659 
299, 502 


255, 582 


290, 


177, 
220, 


459 


245 





258 | 
219 


264, 
287, 
279, 779 
258, 954 
235, 356 | 
224. 566 
213, 806 | 
204, 364 | 
200, 030 
211, 926 
246, 577 
| —- 342, 058 
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Rumania 


Number 
unem- 
ployed re- 
maining on 
live regis- 
ter 


10, 373 

7, 288 
25, 338 
35, 851 
38, 89O 


30, 651 
38, 471 


44, 797 
45, 371 
44, 204 
37, 532 
30, 336 
24, 685 
21, O84 
20, 173 
17, 551 
17, 031 
20, 125 


25, 765 


399, 530 |_- 


Switzerland 











1927___. 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 


November... . 
December 


January_. 
February 
March ______. 


a 
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| | 

| Trade-unionists | 
unemployed 

Number | 

of unem- 

ployed | 

regis- | 

tered 


Number | Percent 


31, 076 | 
29, 716 


6,591 | 32,621 





42, 016 
64, 815 
89, 922 


9, 286 
20, 963 
41, 373 


907, 666 
129, 002 


41, 962 
44, 311 


45, 700 
45, 101 
42, 258 
40, O82 
37, 341 
36, 492 
35, 053 
34, 840 
35, 287 
35, 836 
37, 096 
39, 900 


120, 156 
118, 251 
121, 456 
110, 055 
93, 360 
89, 485 
83, 771 
76, 686 
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79, 678 
88, 100 
109, 778 
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40, 719 91, 762 
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50, 500 


.3 5 
66, 053 13. ¢ 59, O89 


83, 400 
81, 800 
60, 698 
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40, 958 
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52, 000 
84, 239 
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56, 000 
57, 400 
52, 575 
47, 400 9. 6 
44, 100 
40, 431 
37, 500 
38, 400 
36, 349 
32, 900 
34, 700 
38, 153 


40, 600 
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5, 700 
11. 


11, 
10, 
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12. 
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Number | Percent; Number | Percent 
' | | 
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6, 781 

8, 465 
8, 198 
10, O18 
14, 761 


11, 670 
14, 248 


23, 574 
25, 346 
22, 609 
19, 671 
15, 115 
14, 492 
11, 710 
9, 841 
10, 043 
10, 419 
11, 409 
17, 733 
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RETAIL PRICES 
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HE Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Departmen; 
of Labor has since 1913 collected, compiled, and issued, as of thp 
15th of each month, retail prices of food. From time to tine the 


: : 5 le s for m< 
work has been expanded by including additional cities and articles f \os. ; 
The Bureau now covers 51 localities well scattered throughout thell;, the 


continental United States and also the Territory of Hawaii. let, 
prices are secured for 76 of the principal articles of food. 

In order that current information may be available oftener, the 
Bureau is now collecting these prices every 2 weeks. The plan was 
inaugurated during August 1933, and prices are being collected every 
other Tuesday. 

Retail prices of coal were collected on January 15 and July 15 for 


Ind 
both : 
the a 
Janua 
dates 
in th 
in the 





the years 1913 through 1919 from the cities covered in the retail food Tq) 
study. Beginning with June 1920, prices have been collected on the impo 
15th of each month. No further change has been made in the dates fi porea) 
for the collection of retail prices of coal. A summary of prices and eomb 
index numbers for earlier years and for current months is shown inf jhe 7 
this section (pp. 986-989). vear 
Retail Prices of Food, February 1934 Tam 
INCI 
ETAIL prices of food were collected by the Bureau for twig 
periods during the month, namely, February 13 and 27. Price {jj == 
were received from the same dealers and the same cities were covered . 
as have been included in the Bureau’s reports for former periods. 
For August 29, however, a representative number of reports was not 
received from some of the cities, and average prices for the United J 
States as a whole for this date are not strictly comparable with ij». 
average prices shown for other dates. The index numbers, however, 
have been adjusted by using the percent of change in identical cities J 
and are, therefore, comparable with indexes of other periods. — 
Three commodities were added to the Bureau’s list of food itemsgi 
beginning with August 29, 1933. These items are rye bread, canned 
peaches, and canned pears. Thirty-one food commodities were added Wa. 
beginning January 30, 1934. These items are lamb chops, breast o/ a 
lamb, chuck or shoulder of lamb, loin roast of pork, whole ham, picnit i 


ham, salt pork, veal cutlets, canned pink salmon, lard compound, 
whole-wheat bread, apples, lemons, canned pineapple, dried pe: lies 
980 


ent 
the 
the 
cles, 
the 
tail 


the 
was 
very 


. for 
‘ood 
the 
ales 
and 
n in 
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fresh green beans, carrots, celery, lettuce, sweetpotatoes, spinach, 
canned asparagus, canned green beans, dried black-eyed peas, dried 
lima beans, corn sirup, molasses, peanut butter, table salt, tomato 
soup, and tomato juice. Only average prices can be shown for these 
articles as corresponding prices for the year 1913 are not available for 
the purpose of index numbers. 

Data for the tabular statements shown in this report are compiled 
from simple averages of the actual selling prices as reported to the 
Bureau by retail dealers in the 5i cities. Comparable information 
for months and years, 1913 to 1928, inclusive, is shown in Bulletins 
Nos. 396 and 495; and by months and years, 1929 to 1932, inclusive, 
inthe March, April, and June 1933 issues of this publication. 

Indexes of all articles, combined, or groups of articles combined, 
both for cities and for the United States, are weighted according to 
the average family consumption. Consumption figures used since 
January 1921 are given in Bulletin 495 (p. 13). Those used for prior 
dates are given in Bulletin 300 (p. 61). The list of articles included 
in the groups—cereals, meats, and dairy products—will be found 
in the June 1932 issue (p. 1496) of the Monthly Labor Review. 

Table 1 shows index numbers of the total weighted retail cost of 
important food articles and of three groups of these articles; viz, 
cereals, meats, and dairy products in the United States, 51 cities 
combined, by years, 1913 to 1933, inclusive, and on specified days of 
the months of 1933 and 1934. These index numbers are based on the 
year 1913 as 100. 


TaBLe 1.-INDEX NUMBERS OF THE TOTAL RETAIL COST OF FOOD AND OF CEREALS, 
MEATS, AND DAIRY PRODUCTS IN THE UNITED STATES BY YEARS, 1913 TO 1933, 
INCLUSIVE, AND ON SPECIFIED DATES OF EACH MONTH, JAN. 15, 1933, TO FEB, 27, 
1934, INCLUSIVE 

[1913 = 100] 
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The following chart shows the trend in the retail cost of » food 
and of the classified groups, cereals, meats, and dairy prod: 
the United States (51 cities) from January 15, 1929, to Febru 
1934, inclusive. 

Table 2 shows index numbers of the total weighted retail cost o/ 
important food articles and of cereals, meats, and dairy products jy 
the United States based on the year 1913 as 100, and chanves oy 
February 27, 1934, compared with February 15, 1933, and January 3 
and February 13, 1934. | 


ts in 


vy > 
y <i, 


TABLE 2.—INDEX NUMBERS OF THE TOTAL WEIGHTED RETAIL COST OF FOW)). 4 
OF CEREALS, MEATS, AND DAIRY PRODUCTS FOR THE UNITED STATES ON speci. 
FIED DATES, AND PERCENT OF CHANGE, FEB. 27, 1934, COMPARED WITH FER |: 
1933, AND JAN. 30 AND FEB. 13, 1934 





| — 


Index (1913=100) Pe cent Feb. 2, 











: l beh s 
Article 1933 1934 | | 

a aS eevee e ___| Feb. 15, | Jan. 30, 

| 1933 | 1934 

Feb. 15 | Jan. 2 | Jan. 16 | Jan. 30 | Feb. 13 | Feb. 27 


| 
| 
104.5 | 105.2} 105.8) 1083; 108.1] +18. 


























BGs ds sede dition 90.9 9 +2. 2 0.2 
Si canesmadinnes 112.0 142.4 142.5 142.8 143.3 143.4 | +28.0 +, 4 1] 
__ _ SES eee 99. 0 100.8 102. 3 103. 0 106. 7 107.8 +8. 9 +4.7 +1. 
Dairy products_.--..- 90. 3 95. 7 96. 0 95.9 102. 6 101.8 | +12.7 +6. 2 ~,§ 
























Table 3 shows index numbers of 23 food articles for the United 
States based on the year 1913 as 100, for February 15, 1933, and 
January 2, 16, and 30, and February 13 and 27, 1934. 


TABLE 3.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOO! 
FOR THE UNITED STATES ON FEB. 15, 1933, AND JAN. 2, 16, AND 30, AND FEB. 13 ANI 


27, 1934 
[1913 =100] 

















1933 
Article 
Feb. 15 

EEE es pound. 112.2 108. 3 110. 6 111. 0 112. 2 13.4 
0 ESS et ae 108, 107. 6 109. 4 109.9 110.8 11.7 
i ES Se Ricks 105. 6 99. 5 101. 0 101. 5 102. 5 03, 
CS EE BR REPOST SE 60.... 93.1 91.9 92.5 92. 5 93. 1 93,8 
RES RO ET "ey 82. 6 79.3 81.8 82. 6 84.3 84.3 
POR COPS... ....-22.2- 22-2222 -- oon do.... 83. 8 94.8 95. 2 94.8 112.9 113.8 
IS Moca ivaking: aim Quinn papmipyeinied "ee 77.0 87.0 86. 7 7.8 87.8 90.0 
GEE ae ee ee ae 105. 9 116.7 116.7 117.5 119. 0 120.1 
ON OE BE SPE Oe eee do... 114.8 110.1 113.8 120. 1 128. 6 130.1 

RE ARS. SLs ae is ES FP do_..- 100. 0 100. 9 105, 2 107.0 109.9 110.‘ 
Ps nn ann cccancescosanpsied quart _. 115.7 125. 8 124.7 123. 6 129. 2 | 125.8 
RE reo pound... 64.8 65. 8 66. 6 68. 7 79.1 | 80.7 
i le do.... 96. 4 100. 0 99.5 101.8 105. 4 | 08. 1 
EMBG .2.2.2 25 nen cccceeen--oe-nensases do...- 48.7 58.9 59. 5 59. 5 61.4 | 63.9 
OR PS SLA dozen. 62. 0 89.3 86.7 85. 8 81. 2 | 74.8 
Bread, white, wheat-_---..........- pound - - 114.3 141.1 141.1 141.1 141.1 | 141.1 
Flour.....-...---.----.------------- do...- 87.9 142.4 142. 4 142.4 145.5 | 145.8 
Corn meal...........--------------- do....} 113.3 140. 0 140. 0 146.7 143.3} 14.3 
tp daccineetiunerebitionvessdenl do... 66. 7 83.9 86. 2 87.4 88.5 | 80.7 
RE SESE SE i SERRE IRS: do.... 88. 2 141, 2 152.9 158.8 164.7 170.6 
Sugar, granulated.................-.. ae 90. 9 100. 0 98. 2 98. 2 101.8 98. 2 

SRS ET CE ERAT Risks 121.5 124.8 125. 6 125. 6 125.7 126, / 
NR Rs 2S RR AES, LI do... 93.3 88. 6 88.3 88. 6 88. 6 89.3 
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TABLE 4.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES 
UNITED STATES ON FEB. 15, 1933, AND JAN. 2, 16, AND 30, AND FEB. 13 AND 





Table 4 shows average retail prices of principal food articles | 
United States for February 15, 1933, and January 2, 16, and : 


TARLE + 
UNI 
1934 


the 


, and 



















1934 














OF FOOD F: 







Article ; | 
Feb. 15 | Jan. 2 | Jan. 16 | Jan. 30 | Feb. 13 
a | ce 
| | 
Beef: Cents Cents Cents Cents | Cents 
ee pound -- 28. 5 27.5 28. 1 28. 2 | 28. 5 
Round steak....-..............- do.._. 24. 2 24.0 2.4| 24.5 24.7 
FC RR A ant 19.7 . ‘ 
> } 













Pork: 






Se 


yy eae — ot Sa 
| Re A  . ae 
Veal: 
0 RSS, 8 ae SE SE ee 
Poultry: 
Roasting chickens. -_........__-. ee 21.3 
Fish: 
Salmon, canned, pink. -_--- UT an 
Salmon, canned, red-_-_..-.-_- ee ew 19.0 
Fats and oils: ; 
NL Se eee pound. 7.7 
Lard compound..._............. ES ae 
Vegetable ia lard substitute. _____- ecu 18. 5 
Oleom | EE GREE) © do... 12. 7 
Dairy products: 
OS ae ee dozen_ 21.4 
SSS! ere pound_.- 24.8 
SARS See. ee 21.3 
CO ER ee. quart__ 10.3 
Milk, evaporated _-_-_--_--_- 1444-02. can... 6.6 
Cereal fi foods: 
Flour, wheat, white. _........pound.. 2.9 
| ae ere ae G0... 3.4 
RE er a _ See 5.6 
Corn Games......<..... 8-0z. package__ 8.6 
Wheat cereal_..._....- 28-0z. package _- 22. 3 
EE ae De RES: Hee pound... 5.8 
EE > a te asou 14.6 
Bakery products: 
Bread, white, wheat_..........- ae 6.4 
a REE eR OR 
Bread, whole wheat_............ GR ay RS 
Fruits, fresh: 
BS CSS SI SY ee ee ee 
0 SE eee dozen _. 22.7 | 
OS ES Ee eee & en ee, | 
Oo Res Renin ie ee! alae Rinse 26. 5 | 
Fruits, canned 
SRE no. 2% can. .|.........- 
| Se AE A ae 0/007 PR a 
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Vegetab! 
Asp 
Bea! 
Cor! 
Peas 
Tom 
Por} 

Vegetab 
Blac 
Lim 
Nav 

Sugar ‘ al 
Sug: 
Cor 
Mol 

Beverag 
Cof 
Tea 

Miscell: 

Pea 

Salt 

Sou 


Tor 


Ta 
the | 
peres 
1933 
citie: 
price 


Atlan 
Baltir 
Birmi 
Bosto 
Bridg 
Buffa 
Butte 
Charl] 
Chica 
Cinci 
Cleve 
Colur 
Dalla 
Deny 
Detre 
Fall | 
Hous 
India 


1'N 


RETAIL PRICES QR5 


i—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD FOR THE 
ED STATES ON FEB. 15, 1933, AND JAN. 2, 16, AND 30, AND FEB. 13 AND 27, 
ontinued. 








Article 


| 
Jan.2 | Jan. 16 Jan. 30 | 
} 





Vegetables, canned: | «a Cents Cents Cents 
Asparagus 23. § 
Beans, § 4 ised 11. 
Corn. << 2 (ep Ee oe = 9.8 .0O | , 1]. 
Peas. Cee er eres eee eeeeseeeoece== -<<- 2. 6 | 7” | vw. | 16. 
Ooo a ae : neds .6 9. ¢ 9. { 10. 4 
Pork and beans-_-._..--- .16-02z. can_. 3. 5 5. 5 | .7 | 6. § 

Vegetables, dried: 

’ Black-eyed peas 
Lima beans 
Navy beans 

Sugar and sweets: 
Sugar, granulated ee 5.0 | 
Ceti Gcadadenensor-< ee Ff 2 ee 
Molasses 

Beverages: 

Coffee pound__-|} 

TOR... cwasnet~ Riliasbaiet: dele ae AS 
Miscellaneous foods: 

Peanut butter 

Salt, table : 

Soup, tomato 1044-02. can_-_}__- 

Tomato juice............ 13% oz. can... 

















Table 5 shows index numbers of the weighted retail cost of food for 
the United States and 39 cities, based on the year 1913 as 100. The 
percent of change on February 27, 1934, compared with February 15, 
1933, and January 30 and February 13, 1934, are also given for these 
cities and the United States and for 12 additional cities from which 
prices were not secured in 1913. 


Taste 5.—INDEX NUMBERS OF THE TOTAL WEIGHTED RETAIL COST OF FOOD BY 
CITIES, AND FOR THE UNITED STATES ON SPECIFIED DATES, AND PERCENT OF 
CHANGE FEB. 27, 1934, COMPARED WITH FEB. 15, 1933, AND JAN. 30, AND FEB. 13, 1934 











| Percent of change Feb 
Index (1913=100) 27, 1934, compared 
with— 





1933 | 1934 1933 1934 








| | " ratee P 
Feb. 15| Jan. 2 | Jan. 16 | Jan. 30| Feb. 13| Feb. 27| Feb. 15 


| | 
105. 2 | 105. 8 | 108.3 | 108. 1 | 118.9 +2.2} —0.2 
100. 5 | ‘ 3. 104.1 | +18.9 | +2. 
altir 110.8 | ‘ 2. 115.2 | +22.3| +4. 
Birmingham . : 0} ’ ' 105. 9 | 
Boston 107.1 | 
Bridgeport 
Buffalo 


Jan. 30| Feb. 13 














Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Dallas 


+t hi tel tse 


OAowWeK eK -“DOnNnNININWSOW 








+7 1441 








OOK CHO N WOR RAD OWH | 














~ 
— 


' No change, 
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TABLE 5.—-INDEX NUMBERS OF THE TOTAL WEIGHTED RETAIL COST OF FOOD Ry 
CITIES, AND FOR THE UNITED STATES ON SPECIFIED DATES, AND PER‘ | r+ 
rar FEB. 27, 1934, COMPARED WITH FEB. 15, 19383, AND JAN.30 AND FER 1084 
Continue " 














| Percent of chanve Per, 



























































| Index (1913 =100) | 27, 1934, . 
with 
ve pases CI vn 
1933 1934 | 1933 | 
| 

| Feb. 15} Jan. 2 | Jan. 16 | Jan. 30| Feb. 13} Feb. 27 | Feb. 15) Jan. 31 
ee ee | 82. 2 98. 1 97.8 97.6 100. 1 98. 5 | +19.9 |} +1. 
NN CHET. is. nscseesignns 91.4] 101.0| 103.2] 104.0] 105.9] 106.8! +169) +2 
C2 ee 80. 7 96. 4 99. 0 97.4 98. 9 99.1) +22.9) +41.7 
OS NR eon ae eee 87.0 95. 4 93.8 92.8 93.9 90.9; +4.4 —2.1 
Saas ae 84.7 100. 2 100. 2 102, 2 102. 3 104.2 | +23.1 +2. 0 
0 EES ee 90. 9 106. 3 105. 8 107. 1 108. 5 108.6 | +19.5 +1.4 
SS ae 92.8 98. 0 99.2; 100.2} 100.8; 102.0 | +23.1 +1.8 
a exes caning oasis 94.7 105.6} 107.3 108. 3 109. 3 108.8 | +15. 0 | +. 
Minneapolis... .......- atheist 86.7 | 106.3} 107.5 | 107.8] 109.7] 109.7] +265] +18 
et ee ESS h FeEGE SCs oe TO S- Rey. CASA wah receet PURO] +2 <f 
a cae all ae 91.9 106. 2 106. 1 106. 9 109. 2 110.2 | +19.9 | +3.0 
ok, oi ciubiahibene 96.0} 111.5} 112.2) 110.5} 114.1 114.6 | +19.5 | +3.7 
3» SESS, 91.1) 104.9) 103.6) 105.4) 107.5} 108.6 | +19.1 |) +3.0 
TE ETE 7.0} 112.5} 112.3] 113.5] 1165] 116.4) 4+20.0| +25 
0 EO TEE SS, GREE Re: ee Pe Fe I +21.7 | +3.3 
SIL > cinckn tillinn bedi atie win 82.5 98. 8 101.1 102. 2 104. 0 104.4 | +26.6 | +2. 2 
3 a setesens iennacchsnegeencboseacessiaces indlicieeenee coen-c--| FORO} +1. 5 
Pen... ..o...0-5-< 92. 6 110.5 110. 6 114.4 116.6 | 116.9 | +26.2 +2. 2 
2 ae “eS 87.0 103. 1 105. 2 109. 6 | 106. 5 | 09.0 | 425.2 —.6 
Portland, Maine-_-...._---- PDE Se hte RRO cinta = a | Eee ae +14.9]} +1.9 
Pera, Cree... ........... 85.5 93.8 | 93.6 93. 7 96.5 | 96.7 |] +13.1 +3. 1 
Providence__.._.._.- ES 93.8 [ 106.8 | 106.3 | 107.1} 111.9] 110.7} +180] +3.3 
0 ES eer 91.8 108. 1 109. 0 108. 4 111.9 113.1 | 423.1 +4. 3 
a ENG UP Moe o. ee a, Saeaee +22.3 | +2. . 
) “See 90. 4 105. 8 107.3 108. 4 110.9 110.5 | -++22.2 +1.9 - 
_ A ARS Aa Boe, Be hae RAE ir et OOP be @k: 5 RSE Seer 22. 1 +1.5 
Salt Lake City... ............ 78. 4 90. 6 89.3 90. 3 93. 1 93.7 | +19.5 +3.8 
San Francisco. .-..........-.-- 98.4 | 108.4) 104.4 107.9 |} 109.8; 110.3 | +12.1 +2. 3 
EE STO EE. LES SOE TS CR, a ee +19.6}] +2.0 
CSS aes eae 97.5 111.5 112.9 112.2 114.8 114.9 | +17.9 +2.5 
EET ab ae a eh coe 90. 2 100. 9 101. 6 103. 3 105. 1 104.9 | +16.2 +1.6 
| 3 ee SSE so) OM TE EE SE Ree ORD RES +19.5) +2.9 
|  — Sarre hes 97.2 110.0 110.6 110.9 114.4 114.3 | +17.5 +3. 0 
Hawaii: a nn ve? oo 140 

ee ae eee | abbots 


























1 No change. 


Retail Prices of Coal, February 15, 1934 


ETAIL prices of coal as of the 15th of each month are secured from 

each of the 51 cities from which retail-food prices are obtained. 

The prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers but do not include 

charges for storing the coal in cellar or bins where an extra handling is 
necessary. 

Average prices for the United States for bituminous coal and for 
stove and chestnut sizes of Pennsylvania anthracite are computed 
from the quotations received from retail dealers in all cities whicre 
these coals are sold for household use. The prices shown for bitumi- 
nous coal are averages of prices of the several kinds. In addition to 
the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are shown for Colorado, 
Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those cities where these 
coals form any considerable portion of the sales for household use. 

Table 1 shows for the United States both average prices and 
index numbers of Pennsylvania white-ash anthracite, stove and 
chestnut sizes, and of bituminous coal on January 15 and July 15, 
1913 to 1932, and for each month from January 15, 1933, to February 








Year & 
mont 


193: 
ovel 


RETAIL PRICES 


15, 1934. Am average price for the year 1913 has been made from 
the averages for January and July of that year. The average price 
for each month has been divided by this average price for the year 
1913 to obtain the index number. 

TABLE 1. -AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES PER 2,000 POUNDS AND INDEX NUMBERS OF 


HOAL FOR THE UNITED STATES BASED ON THE YEAR 1913 AS 100, ON THE 15TH OF 
SPECIFIED MONTHS FROM JAN. 1913 TO FEB. 1934 





Pennsylvania anthra- 
| cite, white ash— 
! = 





> Vive F a- . . 
| Pennsylvania anthra Bituminous || 


cite, white ash— | Bituminous 
’ € 








Stove Chestnut 
Year and Av- In- Year and Av- 
month Av- a Av- In- erage] Goex month AV Av- In- | erage 

erage = erage ex price, (1913 ora - |erage 

price price, 20001 san e, | +2 | price, 

*) (1913 | (1913 = 100) 913 |} 

WO | ib. 2 2,000 

ib = =e) ~~ = 100) | - “; = 10 


Chestnut 





























j | | | i 

7.73| 100. 0) $7.91) 100. 0) $5. 43) 100.0 || 1926:Jan__--| (') 1) | () | $9.74! 179.3 
7.99) 103. 4| 15} 103. 0} 48} 100.8 || July .._|$15. 43} 199. 5. 9} 191.9} 8.70) 160.1 
46| 96.6) 7.68) 97.0) 5.39) 99.2 || 1927: Jan_--.| 15. 66) 202.7) 15. 8} 9.96) 183.3 
80} 100. 00| 101.9 97| 109. July_--| 15.15) 196.1] 14. 81| 187.1] 8.91] 163.9 
60) 98. < 78| 98.3) 46 .6 || 1928: Jan_--_} 15. 99. 8) 15. 90.6} 9.30) 171. 
83) 101.: 99} 101. 71 6. f July... .§ 92. 4. .9| 8.69) 159.9 
54| 97.6 73| 97. 44 ’ 1929: Jan__._} 15. ¢ 99. 5. 06) 190.3) 9.09) 167.2 
93| 102. 7 13} 102. 69 8 || July_._| 14. 93. ¢ .§ . 62] 158.6 
12] 105. 2) 28) 104. 52 .6 || 1930: Jan.--_| 15, 3: 98. 5. 89.5) 9.11) 167.6 
29 120.2) 9. 40| 118. 96} 128.1 | July___| 1 5 3} 8.65] 159.1 
08 | 117.5} 9.16) 115. 21} 132. 1931: Jan_._- 87| 163.2 
88 | 127 . 03) 126. 68 of July-- 09} 148. { 
96! 128. § . 07) 127 92] 145. 1932: Jan... 17| 150. 
51} 149. . 61) 146. 90 "Pi July_-- 50} 138. ( 
. 14) 157. 2) 12.17) 153. 10} 149.1 || 1933: Jan... 46) 137.: 
. 59} 162.9} 12.77) 161. 81| 162. Feb. __| 45] 137. 
. 28) 184.9) 14, 33) 181. . 55 ‘ Mar.. | 43| 136.7 
5.99) 207. 5, 13} 203. . 82} 217.6 Apr... 37| 135.6 

. 90) 192. 8) 14. 95) 188. . 47) 192. May.. 17} 132. 

. 98) 193. 9} 15, 02) 189. . 89) 182. June-. 18] 132. 

. 87) 192. 41 14.92) 188. ¢ j July... 64) 140. 

. 43| 199.7) 15, 46) 195. . 18] 205. 7 | Aug... 77} 143. 
195. 5. 05) 190. 04) 184.7 | Sept._- 94] 146. 
204. 1| 15.76! 199. " 5 | Oct.... 08] 148. 
197. 2) 15. 10} 190. . 94) 164.5 | Nov... 18} 150.6 
200. 5. 37| 194. . 24 ’ Dec... 18 150. 6 
196. 93) 188. : Jan_._- 24] 151.6 
| Feb. -- - 22) 151.3 
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! Insufficient data. 


Table 2 shows average retail prices per ton of 2,000 pounds and 
index numbers (1913=100) for the United States on February 15, 
1933, January 15, 1934, and February 15, 1934, and percentage change 
over the year and month periods. 


TABLE 2.—-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES AND INDEX NUMBERS OF COAL FOR THE 
UNITED STATES, AND PERCENT OF CHANGE ON FEB. 15, 1934, COMPARED WITH 
FEB. 15, 1933, AND JAN. 15, 1934 








Percent of change 
Feb. 15, 1934, com- 
pared with— 


Average retail price and 
index number 
Article 








Feb. 15, | Jan. 15,| Feb. 15, | Feb. 15, | Jan. 15, 
1933 | 1934 1934 | 1933 1934 


———— 


Pennsylvania anthracite: 
Stove: 
Average price per 2,000 pounds. Joa | $13.75 $13. 3. a 2 
Index (1913=100) 178.0 74. 174.3 —2.1 +0, 2 
Chestnut: 
Average price per 2,000 onerae iiddmesbeset, GLa 3.  ) _ ee sae 
Index (1913=100)......-- 171.0 7. 167.7 1.9 +0. 2 
Bituminous: 
Average price per 2,000 pounds. .- wd $7. 45 $8. 5 $8. 22 |...... - a 
en cwene 137.0 51.6 151.3 +10. 4 —0,2 
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Table 3 shows average retail prices of coal for household \\... | 






































, TABLE *?- 
)V 
tre . 4 
cities on February 15, 1933, January 15, and February 15, 19.1. ,. 
reported by local dealers in each city. 
TaBLe 3.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR USR. Un 
HOLD USE, FEB. 15, 1933, AND JAN. 15 AND FEB. 15, 1934, BY CITIES 
1933 1934 | 1933 | oe 
City and kind of coal City and kind of coal ; E... Yo 
Feb. | Jan. | Feb. || Feb. | Jan. | Foeh Penns! 
15 15 15 || 15 15 y Stor 
/ mn = Ches 
] be Norfolk, 
Atlanta, Ga.: || Detroit, Mich.—Continued. Penns 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| $6. 20 | $7.02 | $7.02 || Bituminous: cud Stov 
Baltimore, Md.: . Prepared sizes: | Che! 
Pennsylvania anthracite: High volatile_.._._____- $5. 87 | $6.86 | $7.19 Bitum 
| i as SI Fey Se 13. 25 | 13.25 | 13.25 Low volatile__ __- ENE ¢ 6.96 | 7.89 | 8 % Pre} 
Chestnut... since 12.75 | 13.00 | 13.00 Run of mine: H 
Bituminous: Low volatile______. ----| 631] 7.02] 7.4 Li 
Prepared sizes: Fall River, Mass.: Rur 
Low volatile........._. 8.75 | 9.88] 9.38 Pennsylvania anthracite: L 
Run of mine: a Sh RF: -| 14.50 | 14.50 | 14.4 Omaha, 
High volatile__......... 6.89 | 7.64] 7.50 SEE ERA 14.25 | 14.25 | 14,9: Bitun 
Birmingham, Ala.: Houston, Tex.: Peoria, 
Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 5.00 | 6.07] 6.07 Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 10.50 | 11.60 11.9% Bitur 
Boston, Mass.: Indianapolis, Ind.: Philade 
Pennsylvania anthracite: | Bituminous: Penn 
| PSR 13.75 | 13.75 | 13.75 || Prepared sizes: Sto 
- Sei Ret Sesgaey 13. 50 | 13. 50 | 13. 50 || High volatile...........| 5.05 5.99 5.9% Ch 
Bridgeport, Conn.: Low volatile.._....___- 7.08) 8.20) 84 Pittsbu 
Pennsylvania anthracite: Run of mine: Penn 
RE ee 12.75 | 13.75 | 13.75 Low volatile.__.._.___- 6.05 | 7.00! 7.9 Ch 
_ eee 12.75 | 13.75 | 13.75 | Jacksonville, Fla.: Bitu 
Buffalo, N.Y.: | Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 9.00] 11.13) 11.13 Portlal 
Pennsylvania anthracite: Kansas City, Mo.: Pent 
I it nike ditaehieleinabinsltios 12.42 | 12.85 | 12.85 || Arkansas anthracite: St 
RASS RSS 12.21 | 12.64 | 12.60 |) | | * 2 eae 10. 50 | 10.50 | 10.4 Ct 
Butte, Mont.: YS Sees 12.17 | 12.58 | 12. Portla: 
Bituminous, * eemenae sizes_| 9.71} 9.75 | 9.67 || Bituminous, preparedsizes.| 5.68 | 5.85 5.7 Bitu 
Charleston, S.C.: || Little Rock, Ark.: Provic 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 8.67] 9.92 | 9.92 Arkansas anthracite, egg___| 10.50 | 10.50 | 10.4 Pen 
Chicago, IIl.: Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 8.22] 8.33 < St 
Pennsylvania anthracite: Los Angeles, Calif.: C! 
Re iiatidwashcupabes, 15.75 | 13.99 | 13.99 | Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 16.25 | 17. 04 i Richn 
ae 15. 50 | 13.79 | 13.79 || Louisville, Ky.: Pen 
Bituminous: || Bituminous: Sh 
Prepared sizes: | Prepared sizes: ( 
High volatile_.__......- 7.25) 821] 8.21 High volatile......_.__. 4.61 | 5.46] 5.4 Bit 
Low volatile_.......... 9.86 | 10.83 | 10. 83 Low volatile. _......_. | 7.19] 7.83 | 7.8% I 
Run of mine: Manchester, N.H.: 
Low Volatile... ......... 7.19 | 7.76 | 7.76 Pennsylvania anthracite: | 
Cincinnati, Ohio: Stove....................| 14,83 | 15.00 | 15.0 R 
a a ae 1 SS 14.83 | 15.00 15.0 
2 te sizes: emp enn.: > - 
igh volatile_.......... 5.25 | 6.10] 6.10 Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 5.68] 7.18 7.14 iT 
Low volatile. .......... 7.50 | 8.00] 8.00 || Milwaukee, Wis.: a 
Cleveland, Ohio: Pennsylvania anthracite: deliv 
Pennsylvania anthracite: le Ai 14.05 | 13.25 | 13.25 A 
SL sniccamhenegeadics 13.69 | 12.38 | 12.38 os * wensasenengen 13.80 | 13.00 13.04 ates 
INEGTGa 13.44 | 12.13 | 12.13 Bituminous: i 
Bituminous: Prepared sizes: 
Pre sizes: High volatile_.....____. 6.94) 7.5 7. 5 
igh volatile........... 5.47 | 6.20) 6.26 Low volatile. ........- 9.29 | 9.83 MM 
Low volatile. .......... 7.80 | 9.00] 9.00 || Minneapolis, Minn.: 
Columbus, Ohio: Pennsylvania anthracite: 
Bituminous: a ea 17.35 | 15. 50 
—— sizes: CE bc cabccdcpiacns 17.10 | 15, 25 
igh volatile.........-. 4.92} 6.11] 6.09 Bituminous: 
Low volatile. .......... 6.50) 7.54) 7.54 Pre sizes: ; 
Tex.: igh volatile._._..____. 9.56 | 9.93) 9.97 
Arkansas anthracite, ces. - 14.00 | 14.00 | 13.50 Low volatile.__........ 11.79 | 12.17 | 12.0 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 10.75 | 10.50 | 10.00 || Mobile, Ala.: 
Denver, Colo.: Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 7.25 | 8.44. %.4 
Colorado anthracite: Newark, N.J.: 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed-_-_} 14. 56 | 15.58 | 15. 58 Pennsylvania anthracite: 4 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed____. 14. 56 | 15. 58 | 15. 58 Si nhh Renehaidnnneattt 12.13 | 12.75 | 12.7 
Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 6.99 | 8.03 | 8.13 SS" STE 11.88 | 12.50 | 12.500 
Detroit, Mich.: New Haven, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite: Pennsylvania anthracite: 
mine alt toe Pee 13. 33 | 12.71 | 13.13 ED tic clit cnalntien ateel 13.85 | 13.90 | 14.00 
ORG. 5 os cuietadondén 13.17 | 12.45 | 12.88 | STS a 13. 85 | 13.90 | 14.0 
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. ‘LD USE, FEB. 15, 1933, 


RETAIL PRICES 








ind kind of coal 


New Orleans, La.: 
Ritun nous, eee 
New Y‘ 
Pennsy fF *. anthracite: 
Stov e 
Chestnut 
Norfolk, V a.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite: 


Chestnut...-.-.- 434 
Bituminous: 
Prepared sizes: 
High volatile. 
Low volatile 
Run of mine: 
Low volatile. - -. 
Omaha, Nebr.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes 
Peoria, Ill: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite: 
ee bbwneoos 
Chestnut _ 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite: 
Chestnut. 
Bituminous, prepared sizes 
Portland, Maine: 
Pennsy lvania anthracite: 


Chestnut 
Portland, Oreg.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes 
Providence, R.1.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite: 


Chestnut 
tichmond, Va.: 
P ennsylv ania anthracite: 


Chestnut. - —- 
Bituminous: 
Prepared sizes: 
High volatile 


cm 
Low volatile-- -.-..-.- .| 8. 


Run of mine: 


Low volatile...........| 6.7 





10 |$10. 10 | 


2.60 | 12.65 || 
2.35 | 12.40 || Pennsylvania anthracite: 


.00 | 14.00 
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, FOR HOUSE- 


AND JAN. 15 AND FEB. 15, 1934, BY CITIES—Continued 








City and kind of coal 


Rochester, N.Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite: 
Stove... 
Chestnut 
St. Louis, Mo.: 


Stove_-_-_- 

Chestnut 
oe, prepared sizes 
.00 || St. Paul, Minn.: 

‘Fanaieeeis anthracite: 


8. 00 EET 
. 50 Bituminous: 
Prepared sizes: 
.00 High volatile 
Low volatile 
.59 || Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Bituminous, ne red sizes _ 
| San Francisco, C 
New Mexico anthesis: 
Cerillos egg 
Colorado anthracite: 
Egg__-_- 
Bituminous, preps ared sizes 
Savannah, Ga. 
Bituminous, prepared sizes 
Scranton, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite: 
Stove _- 
Chestnut 
Seattle, Wash.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes 
Springfield, Ill.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes 
Washington, D.C.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite 
Stove __ 
Chestnut 
Bituminous: 
Prepared sizes: 
High volatile__. 
Low volatile. 
Run of mine: 
Mixed 


! The average price of coal delivered in bins is 50 cents higher than here shown. 


delivered in bins. 


? All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. 


additional charge has been included in the above price 


§ Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 








Feb. 
15 


1933 - 
| 


$13. 10 |$13. 10 


12.85 | 12. 85 








Practically all coal is 


A charge of 10 cents per ton or halftonis made. This 
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Retail Prices of Food in the United States and in 1 Ce ‘tain 
Foreign Countries 


HE index numbers of retail prices of food published by certajy 

foreign countries have been brought together with those of th. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Department 9; 
Labor in the subjoined table, the base years in all cases being 4 
given in the original reports. As stated in the table, the number of 
articles included in the index numbers for the different countries dif. 
fers widely. These results, which are designed merely to show price 
trends and not actual differences in prices in the several countries 
should not, therefore, be considered as closely comparable with one 
another. In certain instances, also, the figures are not absolutely 
comparable from month to month over the entire period, owing to 
slight changes in the list of commodities and the localities included 
on successive dates. Indexes are shown for July of each year from 
1926 to 1930, inclusive, and by months since January 1931. 


Number 


Commoc 
cluded 


July--- 


July .-- 


July. -- 


Januar’ 
Februa 
March 
April.- 
May..- 
June. - 
July. - 
August 
Septen 
Octobe 
Noverl 
Decem 


Janual 
Febru 
Maret 
April. 
May. 

June. 

July.. 
Augu: 
Septe! 
Octob 
Nove: 
Dece! 


Janus 
Febri 
Mare 
April 

ay. 
June. 





dif. 
Tice 
res 
one 
tely 
r to 
ded 


“OM 


INDEX NUMBER OF RETAIL 


I 


tETAIL 


PRICES 


FOOD PRICES IN 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


THE 


UNITED STATES AND 


991 


IN 








United 
States 


| 
| 
| 





Computing agency--- 


Labor 
Statistics 


Bureau of 


Bureau of 
Census 

and Sta- 
tistics 


ail 
Australia 


Austria 


Federal 
Statistics 
Bureau 


Belgium 


Ministry 
of Indus- 


Welfare 


Bulgaria 


General 
Direction 
of Statis- 
| tics 


| Canada 
| 


Domin- 

ion Bu- 

reau of 
Statistics 


| Czecho- 
| slovakia 


China 


National 
Tariff 
Commis- 
sion 


Central 
Bureau of 
Statistics 





—_ 


Number of localities -- 


30 


Vienna 





59 


Shanghai| 


Prague 





—_— 


Commodities 
cluded 


42 foods 


46 foods 
and gro- 
ceries 


18 foods 


33 foods 


35 foods 


46 foods 


24 foods 





35 foods 





—— 


1923-27 
(1,000) 


July 1914 





July 1914 





January 
February. . -..- 


~~ 
— 


S8s2sessse 


SOnwcowonanf or o@ 


2s 
~ 


7 105.2 
§ 108. 2 








1 1,027 


11,004 


1 989 


1, 041 





958 























FSSSSSSSSRRE 
PNW Onweonweo 














BRRRISSSSSSR 
ODMFODNNOHKH OD 


~ 


33 
— 





Nok aanonawmar 





o-rpo 
- 

SAE 
~ > © 


Sai aneetiicssntiiomed 
SSSPSSSS 


conc K CIK Os 


ESERSESRSENS 


SSRRSSLSASES 





ASCO WH www 


COnwreCowronwow 





KOK WnNmOWONN OO 


CSCwoor ore DOH AO 


SEFESSRSEESS 
NON NWNOODHK OWS 








1 Year. 


3 Average for Aug. 15 and 29. 
* Average for Sept. 12 and 26. 
* Average for Oct. 10 and 24. 


5 Average for Nov. 7 and 2i. 

* Average for Dec. 5 and 19. 

7 Average for Jan. 2, 16, and 30 
8 Average for Feb. 13 and 27. 

















= 
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INDEX NUMBERS O¥ RETAIL FOOD PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES A 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued 

















Hungary 


j 
| 






































Cee... dc Estonia | Finland | France |Germany | India | Ireland 
| | | | | 
} . “8 epart- 
| Ministry Commis- | Federal | Central s | ment of 
Computing agency...| Bureau off of Social Cost = Statistical) Office of Onn | Industry 
= | Affairs Livin | Bureau Statistics| land Com- 
8 | merce 
—— |. 
j | | 
Number of localities..| Tallin 21 Paris | 72 Budapest Bombay 105 
——--—— — |} |——_|—__| — 
Commodities in- 
ee 51 foods 14 foods | Foods | 24 foods | 12 foods | 17 foods | 29 foods 
| | | 
| | Octot | 
q |Jandary-|January-| ,ctober ; as 
Base= 100. ........... 1913 June 1914 June 1914 — 1913 July 1914} July 1914 
ee ——$—————— 
1926 
0 SS eee 121 1, 104. 5 6 507 145.3 115.0 155 174 
| 
1927 | | 
ints dita 117/ 1,1023/ 66559 156. 8 125.6 | 154 | 166 
1928 | 
se 127| 1,155.3 $544) 154.1] 130.5 143 166 


1934 


, 
February .-_-........-- 











1, 116. 4 6 590 155. 


~I 


969. 4 | 





ce ee e 
Se ee | 131.0 
878.8 | 641 | 129. 6 
8 Eee | 129.2 
849.4 |_____ / 429.9 
$42. 4 | 642 130.9 
|) a eet 130. 4 
| 2 ore: 126. 1 
844. 3 | 607 | 124.9 
Fee 123. 4 
8S ne 121.8 
918.8 | 555 119. 9 





Oh ©: Winhidersst 113. 
911. 2 | 561 114, 
4 2 eae 113 
MUURY thsdedinncss 112 


we www ww wns 


 eeee Cae 106. 5 
869. 8 | 542 106. 2 
6 PT Sea 106. 3 

* ) * aap 109. 5 
881.7 | 532 110.7 
 # See 110. 5 
Pei...... 110.2 
920. 1 530 111.1 
ft: eee 112.3 
| a 113. 4 
li ces 114.2 





SESSSRRSSEES 
CK BAnooraswWrea 


ge 
Come <) 








oo 
Ss; 
If. COOK WeR OO 


FRSSSSSES 


PRENNSESSSES 
SnwNOONKRNOe Do 


145 | 166 














6 June. 


» IN 






















INDI 
Count! 
" 
of Comput 
my 
10 Num be! 
Comm 
clude: 
1914 Base=! 
{ July-.- 
524 | July--- 
July.- 
July..- 
July.-- 
67 Januar 
169 8 Febru: 
164 March 
4A6 8 April 
46, May a 
ine June. 
459 ( July... 
144 | Augus 
438 3 Septen 
135 | Octobe 
136, 8 Noven 
437 8 Deceit 
431 9 Janual 
re De Febru: 
145 § Marc 
150.4 April. 
14] 8 May. 
438 0 June. 
498, 8 July... 
‘11.1 Augus 
400.7 Septer 
m4 Octob 
0 Nove! 











Decer 


Janua 
Febru 
Mare! 
April. 
May. 
June. 
July.. 
Augu: 
Septe 
Octot 
Nove 
Decer 


Janus 
Febri 


INDEX NUMBERS OF 


RETAIL 


FOOD 


RETAIL 





Nether- 
lands 


Count! 


Bureau 

Computing agency---| of Statis- 
tics 
} 


Amster- 
| dam 
| 


Numt eT of localit ies_. 


| 

— asl 
} 

Commodities in- 


pron Teac alle 15 foods 


1911-13 


July. 
July 
July. 


January 
February 
March... 


August 
September. ...... 
C0 ile 
November 

December 





, eon 
February 

March. . 

April. 


September _ - 
October 











New Zea- 


land 


(“ensus 
and Sta- 
tistics 
Office 


58 foods 


1926-30 
(1,000 


1 1,026 


Norway 


| 
| Central 
Bureau 
of Sta- 
tistics 





| 89 foods 


July 1914 


1 O83 | 


1 1,004 | 


11,013 


981 | 


910 
879 | 


856 
851 
847 
839 
$24 


820 | 
812 | 
834 | 


832 
835 


PRICES 


Poland 


Central 


Statisti- 


| cal or 


Warsaw | 


85 foods 
1927 


| 
| 


x 


— 


= 


“Is bo 








46749°—34——-16 


In  d BO OF bo 


| 20 foods | 


| 
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PRICES IN THE 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued 


South 
Africa 


UNITED 


Sweden 


Office of 
Census 

and Sta- 
tistics 


1914 
(1,000) 


1, 188 


1, 157 


1, 156 


1, 092 


1, O81 
1,074 


1,071 | 


1,073 
1, O82 
1, 064 
1, 043 
1, 031 
1, 022 
1, 026 
1, 022 
1, 004 


990 | 
992 | 


993 
987 
981 


963 | 


944 


933 | 


op | 
927 


927 
928 
926 


931 
938 


950 | 
966 | 
976 | 


989 
980 
971 
987 
1, 029 
1, 052 


1, 050 


Board of 
Social 


| Welfare 


43 foods 


STATES AND 


Switzer- 


Federal 
Labor 
Office 


28 foods 


land 


993 


IN 


United 
Kingdom 


Ministry 
of Labor 


509 


14 foods 


July 1914 | June 1914! July 1914 


6 June. 








wt 


tah. ~ 
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Retail Prices and Cost of Living in Manila, 1932 






HE average retail prices of various articles of food in the markets 
of the city of Manila for,1932 and the 3 preceding years arp 


reported in table 1.' 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF FOODSTUFFS IN THE MARKETS 0) Pyp 


CITY OF MANILA, 1929 TO 1932 


[Peso=about 50 cents in United States currency] 








Article 


- 





Cereals and grains: 
6 as 


oe  ' 


Sa 
Fish and other sea prod- 
ucts: 


, —— = 
Potatoes, sweet__-_- od 
Squash, red__....____- 
uash, white. _...._- 

M laneous: 


Eggs, Chinese hens’ - 


Eggs, duck........--.- : 


Eggs, native hens__--- 


k, condensed______| Can 


Sugar, brown------_--- 
Sugar, refined. ______. 
ee 














to 
os 








ast 


4 


. 


SSSS See Sys 
S& S888 SER Anse 


ses 88 Fess se: 


“ee 
— 
bt 


“eeseeese 
Sse 
SSESERR: 


oh a ae 
SSS RSSSS4ee BE 

.. SPN 

SS888 

2 Pee 

RASSE 

.. YR 

SStsz 





B 
z 
8 




















.72 


BER FSASSBS! 


as pus 
Se 


SE 








Pesos 
0. 49 
rae | 


21 | 


. 34 
19 
. 16 
3. 38 


31 
74 
.73 | 


. 62 
. 08 
. 38 
. 05 


. 76 


. 68 


. 02 
. 06 
. 25 
- 05 
. 09 
. 83 
. 09 
. 10 


. 27 
3. 00 
. 36 
. 35 
. 16 


- 02 


rency 





we — 












Philip- United 
~ pine 
cur- 
rency 


States 





$0. 25 
06 
ell 


. 8 
. 63 


mat) 


10 
Ol 





1 Liter =0.908 dry quart. 
2? Ganta=2.71 quarts. 
3 Kilo=2.2046 pounds. 





! Data are from Philippine Islands, De 
fourth Annual Report for the Fiscal Year 





nding Dec. 31, 1932, Manila, 1923, p. 131. 


(Unpublished.) 





tment of the Interior and Labor, Bureau of Labor, Twenty: 
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The data in table 2 on cost of living of laborers in the city of 
Manila, 1932, are from the Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the 
Philippine Bureau of Labor. 

TABLE 2.—AVERAGE MONTHLY COST OF LIVING OF LABORERS IN THE CITY 

OF MANILA, 1932 


| Peso=about, 50 cents in United States currency] 





Single ! Married 2 





Philippine | United | pnitippine| United 


Sts 
Currency | currency | “Tency our eney 











Pesos 
Food A | a fi Roda SP . | 34. 50 
Shelter-....-------------- . 2. 4 6. 55 
Lighting - - ‘ Saioeiaraantainied . 6 of 5.12 
Instruction lies , . ae : 3. 86 
Clothing - ..- : alate - : ‘ a 4. 55 
CS a oe winlenipontnctipladendagell .€ 10. 10 











Total... - : m ~ cei 20. 84 | 10. 42 64. 68 





11. 04 | 65. 76 


Earnings... - - , ; 22.08 | 





145 persons. 
‘59 laborers earning 2 or more pesos a day ($1 or more, United States currency). 





WHOLESALE PRICES 





HE Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Depart :nen; 


of Labor collects wholesale market prices of 784 individual ij ems 
An index number is compiled from the individual price series to s})ow 
the trend of wholesale commodity prices. Each item is weic\ted 
according to its relative importance in the country’s markets anc the 
average for the year 1926 is used as the base in calculating the index 
The list of articles is classified into 10 major groups of commodities, 


which in turn are broken down into subgroups of closely related 
items. The method used in the compiling of the data and in calcy. 
lating the index is explained in the introduction to Bulletin No. 493, 
Wholesale Prices 1913 to 1928, issued by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

Yearly and monthly indexes by groups of commodities have heen 
constructed for the period since January 1890. To this series has 
been spliced the index of wholesale prices taken from the Report of 
the Committee on Finance of the United States Senate on Wholesale 
Prices, Wages, and Transportation, otherwise known as the Aldrich 
report and extending back to the year 1840. The series of indexes 
used for the years 1801 to 1840 is that compiled by Prof. Alvin H. 
Hansen, University of Minnesota. This gives an index number of 
wholesale prices by years since 1801 and by months since 1890. 

The number of commodities included in the index has varied con- 
siderably from time to time. Since January 1926, 784 individual 
price series have been included, 234 of which were added during the 
revision in 1931. Detailed monthly data for the added individual items 
for the years 1926 to 1930, inclusive, have not been published. 
Annual averages for the 234 added items, however, will be found 
in Bulletin No. 572. Monthly statistics for all items for the year 
1931 are contained in Bulletin No. 572. 

For monthly and yearly statistics prior to 1931 reference is made 
to previous reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics.1. Monthly 
prices and indexes since January 1932 are shown in the monthly 
reports entitled ‘‘Wholesale Prices.” Averages for the year wii! be 
found in the December issue of each year. Each monthly report 
gives prices and index numbers and other statistics relating to the 
different items for the month indicated on the outside cover in com- 
parison with the previous month and the corresponding month a year 


ago. Summary data for certain former periods are also containe« in 
current reports. 





1 Bulletins Nos. 27, 39, 45, 51, 57, 63, 69, 75, 81, 87, 93, 99, 114, 149, 181, 200, 226, 269, 296, 320, 335, 36°, 500, 


415, 440, 473, 493, 521, and 543. 
996 
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Since January 1932 the Bureau has calculated and issued a weekly 
index number of wholesale prices. Indexes are published only for 
‘he 10 major groups of commodities and the special group, ‘All 
commodities other than farm products and foods.”’ Weekly prices of 
individual items are not published in any form. 

The apparent discrepancy between the monthly and the average of 
the weekly indexes is caused partly by the fact that the months and 
weeks do not run concurrently, and partly by the necessity of some- 
times using “pegged” prices when current weekly information is 
not available. 


Wholesale Prices, 1913 to February 1934 


ABLE 1 presents index numbers of wholesale prices by groups of 

commodities by years, from 1913 to 1933, inclusive, by months 
fom January 1933 to February 1934, inclusive, and by weeks fo1 
February 1934. 


TABLE 1.—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 


[1926 = 100] 

Hides! | p.., |Metals p,.; ‘ 

Farm and | ile —_ nd Build- ~* :r- — - 

prod- Foods leather an | tars | nish- | oe com- 

ucts prod- ‘ _ | Mate- : lane- | modi- 
| ucts om ts als s ous | ties 








| 
id 
| 





68. 1 
70.9 
75.5 
93. 
123. 
125. 
174. 
171. 
| 109. 
104. 
104. 
101. 
105. 
100. 
107. 
121. 
109. 


~¢ 


¥.9 


- 
nQ@to 


5 le Ree ee | 


od mt ak oe 


= 
o 
ae 


2h 


wornco tv 
= 
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on ore or 
ofr nNnoeen 
aowe to 


By months: 
1933: 





“a 


em 
to bo 





= 








Cx 


mht or @® 


ee 
September... 
October... _- 
November____. 
December - . - 

1934: 
January 
February 

By weeks ending— 
1934: 


~ 


OrkaweatkaOooo 


wwtwmenonwe 


rao~ 
es ] 


ownwenmrone as 
wweow-5r OOS 


oO ClooCOUVCcCmwne 
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February 3___. 
February 10... 
February 17-__- 
February 24__- 
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Purchasing Power of the Dollar at Wholesale, 1913 to February 193+ 


CHANGES in the buying power of the dollar expressed in ters 9; HRY°”” 
wholesale prices from 1913 to February 1934 are shown in table » 9’ Ke 
The figures in this table are reciprocals of the index numbers. 7, eal | 
illustrate, the index number representing the level of all commoiitie * 

at wholesale in February 1934 with average prices for the year 19.6 
the base, is shown to be 73.6. The reciprocal of this index number M7 

is 0.01359 which, translated into dollars and cents, becomes $1.59. 

B >. Table 2 shows that the dollar expanded so much in its buying \ li. 
i that $1 of 1926 had increased in value to $1.359 in February 1934 in ™ 


the purchase of all commodities at wholesale. 

The purchasing power of the dollar for all groups and subgroups 
of commodities for the current month will be found on page 1005 of 
this publication. 





TABLE 2.—PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR EXPRESSED IN TERMS 


WHOLESALE PRICES 






































[1926 =$1] 1919 
Hides Metals | Hous oa 
| Farm | and | Tex- | Fuel |",,q | Build-|Chem-|"> se! Mis-| A = 
Period | soni Foods leath-| tile and onetal ing icals _ el- | con 8 
ucts | er prod- | light- prod- mate-| and ing lane- | ag 
| prod- | ucts ing mate rials | drugs goods | °U! 1008... 
| ucts | i977 
By years: | | | 120.. 
a Sa: $1. 399 |$1. 558 |$1. 468 |$1. 745 [$1,631 |$1. 101 |$1. 764 $1. 247 |$1.776 $1.074 | $1. 433 1930... 
| SP: 1. 404 | 1.546 | 1.410 | 1.832 | 1. 767 | 1.247 | 1.898 | 1.2290) 1.761 | 1.112 tis 1931... 
NS 1, 399 | 1.529 | 1.325 | 1.848 | 1.931 | 1.159 | 1.869 | .893 | 1.786 | 1.15) ’ 1932... 
PEE mptenascneqees 1.185 | 1.321 | 1.071 | 1.420 | 1.346] .858 | 1.479] .622]| 1.629 904 1933... 
EES .775 | .967 | .808] 1.013] .949 664 | 1.134] .606 | 1.348 819 
ED sitce4-tabakese .676 | .840] .796] .720/ .916| .733/ 1.014] .549| 1.072 744 one 
ses .635 | .772| .574| .739| .959| .764 865 | .637 | .944 719 
BEA «<n cucasetsagna .664| .728| .584] .607/ .611 669 | .666 | .607| .705 97 { 
ae 1.131 | 1.104 .916 | 1.058 | 1.083 | .851 | 1.027 | .870| .885 gle 
_ aes 1.066 | 1.142} .956} .998| .932; .972| 1.028, .997| .966 | 1.078 
Se 1.014 | 1.079 | .960| .898/ 1.028] .915] .920) .989] .918 | 1.003 | } T 
TR dhetnn<gapeuines 1.000 | 1.099} .985 | .937| 1.087] .941] .978| 1.011 | .953 | 1.068 | 1) 
1925. .....-.---.--- 911] .998| .950/ .923 | 1.036) .969] .983 | .982) .970| .917 ve for € 
See 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 | 1.000 (0K 
—_ eee 1.006 | 1.034} .929 | 1.046 | 1.133 | 1.038 | 1.056 | 1.033 | 1.026 | 1. 099 Ms eme 
eee . 944 . 990 824 | 1.047 | 1.186 | 1.081 | 1.063 | 1.046 | 1.052 | 1.171 | 1.034 
, -953 | 1.001 | .917 | 1.106 | 1.205} .995 | 1.048 | 1.062 | 1.060 | 1.211 | 1.04 accc 
BR dh: tin nea waged 1.133 | 1.105 | 1.000 | 1.245 | 1.274 | 1.086 | 1.112] 1.122] 1.079 | 1. 287 | 
eae 1. 543 | 1.340 | 1.161 | 1.508 | 1.481 | 1.183 | 1. 263 | 1.261 | 1.178 | 1.433 proc 
eee 2.075 | 1.689 | 1.372 | 1.821 | 1.422 | 1.247 | 1.401 | 1.361 | 1.332) 1.553 | 1.5 
a ies. - ndieebabenined 1,946 | 1.653 | 1.236 | 1.543 | 1.508 | 1.253 | 1.299 | 1.377 | 1.319 | 1. 600 | The 
1933: 4.2 
January -.....-| 2.347 | 1.792 | 1.451 | 1.927 | 1.515 | 1.279 | 1.427 | 1.397 | 1.372 | 1.634 639 
February- ----- 2.445 | 1.862 | 1.471 | 1.953 | 1.572 | 1.292 | 1.433 |] 1.403 | 1.383 | 1. 689 f Agr 
March......... 2. 336 | 1.832 | 1.468 | 1.949 | 1.590 | 1.205 | 1.422 | 1.404 | 1.385 | 1. 698 | i 
Apefl » tinigengen 2. 247 | 1.783 | 1.441 | 1.931 } 1.626 | 1.300 | 1.425 | 1.401 | 1.399 | 1.730) 1.6% tob: 
1.992 | 1.684 | 1.300 | 1.789 | 1.656 | 1.287 | 1.401 | 1.366 | 1.395] 1.698 | 1.9 
} Se 1, 880 | 1. 634 | 1.214 | 1.626 | 1.626 | 1.261 | 1.330 | 1.357 | 1.362 | 1.645 | . mat 
Se 1. 664 | 1.527 | 1.159 | 1.471 | 1.531 | 1.241 | 1.258 | 1.366 | 1.337 | 1. 563 | 1 
A Rieti San 1. 736 | 1.543 | 1.001 | 1.340 | 1.527 | 1.232 | 1.230 | 1.368 | 1.289) 1.529 { T 
September_..--| 1.754 | 1. 541 | 1.083 | 1.300 | 1.420 | 1.218 | 1.209 | 1.376 | 1. 261 | 1. 536 1.4 
October _ -..--- 1.795 | 1.558 | 1.124 | 1.297 | 1.350 | 1.205 | 1.192 | 1.376 | 1.232] 1.531 44 tax 
November-_.._-| 1.767 | 1.555 | 1.134 | 1.302 | 1.361 | 1.209 | 1.178 | 1.362 | 1.235 | 1.527 $F 
OM aed ehieod 1,802 | 1.600 | 1.121 | 1.309 | 1.362 1.198 | 1. 168 | 1.357 | 1.235 | 1.522 | ‘ hog 
1934: 
January --....- 1.704 | 1.555 | 1.117 | 1.307 | 1.368 | 1.170 | 1.159 | 1.344 | 1.238 | 1.481 + 
February... -- 1. 631 | 1.499 116 | 1.300 | 1.381 | 1.149 | 1.155 | 1.325 | 1.235 | 1. 460 3 
By weeks ending— . 
1934: 
Feburary 3....| 1.653 | 1.522 | 1.105 | 1.307 
February 10___| 1.629 | 1.497 | 1.105 | 1.309 
February 17_-__| 1.610 | 1. 484 ; 1.106 | 1.305 
February 24...| 1.634 | 1.493 | 1.110 | 1.304 
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T..ble 3 shows index numbers for special groups of commodities by 
vears {rom 1913 to 1933, inclusive, and by months from January 1933 
to February 1934, inclusive. A list of the commodities included in 
each of the groups will be found on pages 11 and 12 of Bulletin No. 572. 

TABLE 3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF SPECIFIED GROUPS OF COMMODITIES 


[1926 = 100] 
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Processing Taxes and the Price Index 


Tue Agricultural Adjustment Act provided that ‘‘ to obtain revenue 
for extraordinary expenses incurred by reason of the national economic 
emergency, there shall be levied processing taxes * * *.”? In 
accordance with this act, the Secretary of Agriculture established a 
processing tax of 30 cents a bushel on wheat, effective July 10, 1933. 
There was also declared, effective August 1, 1933, a processing tax of 
4.2 cents per pound on cotton. On September 14, the Secretary of 
Agriculture announced a processing tax, effective October 1, on leaf 
tobacco of 1.7 cents per pound for Maryland tobacco and an approxi- 
mate average of 3 cents per pound for tobacco from other States. 

The corn-hog ratio was declared effective as of November 5. The 
tax on corn is announced as 5 cents per bushel of 56 pounds. For 
hogs, the following taxes have been announced: Effective November 
5, 50 cents per 100 pounds live weight; December 1, $1; February 1, 
$1.50; and March 1, $2.25. 

In all cases these taxes are to be collected by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue on ‘‘the first domestic processing”? of each raw material. 


— 


1 Pt, 2, sec. 9, par. a, H.R. 3835, approved May 12, 1933, 
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The tax is to be paid by the purchaser of the raw materials wh 
materials are to be processed or converted, subject to the exe 
as announced by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

As considerable portions of these raw materials are not pur: 
for processing it is not justifiable to include these taxes in 1. 
market quotations. The index number of the Bureau of | abo, 
Statistics, showing the general trend of wholesale commodity prices, 
represents market prices, and therefore prices used in the calculation 


of these indexes for articles subject to the processing tax do not include 
such taxes. 


Such 
lOns 


ased 


rular 


In order that the effect of processing taxes on the index numbers of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics may be shown, there has been calculated 
a series of wholesale price indexes for the major groups and subgroups 


of farm products, including the articles upon which taxes have heey 
assessed, for the period during which they have been effective. Table 
4 shows the comparison of the regular series of index numbers of the 


Bureau for farm products with the indexes based upon prices including 
processing taxes: 


TaBLE 4.-INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF FARM PRODUCTS WITH 
AND WITHOUT PROCESSING TAXES 


























[1926 = 100] 
: Livestock and Other farm a ’ ry 
Grains poultry products All farm products 
or With Without With oh ec | With h 
thout jithou thout | .; fithout ie a 
tex With tax tox With tax tax With tax ton With tax 
1933: 
Eee aR 73.4 EE aE i es ee a ee 60.1 | f 
p Ae 64.6 ty ERIE, ee RP 62.5 67.7 57. 6 | 62.5 
Septem ber - -__--.- 63.9 | eee are 61.2 66. 8 57.0 | 62.1 
October_......,.. 58. 2 Ok) ES Pee 61.2 67.5 55.7 61.2 
November... _._- 61.3 75.4 41.2 43.0 64.3 70. 6 56. 6 62.8 
‘ December........ 60. 4 74.8 38. 0 42.2 64.3 70. 6 55. 5 62.5 
January.......... 63.7 78.0 41.1 45.3 67.4 73.7 58. 7 65.6 
February. .-...... 63. 2 77.5 48.2 54.5 68.3 74.5 61.3 68.9 














It will be seen from the above that the index numbers of the 
individual groups of farm products have been affected by the process 
ing tax. The index number for grains for February, excluding the 
tax on wheat, was 63.2 as compared with 77.5 when the tax was 
included, showing a differential of 23 percent between the two figures. 
The index number for other farm products for the same month, 
excluding the tax on cotton and tobacco, was 68.3. Including thise 
taxes, the index is 74.5. The differential between the two series was 
9 percent. Including the corn-hog ratio the index number of |ive- 
stock and poultry for the month was 54.5, and excluding the corn-hog 
ratio the index was 48.2, showing a differential of 13 percent. |'or 
all farm products for the month of February the index number of 
the regular series is 61.3 as compared with 68.9 with all taxes added, 
showing a differential of over 12 percent between the two indexes. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES 1001 
Wholesale Price Trend During February 1934 


WHOLESALE commodity prices showed another substantial gain 
during February and rose by 2 percent. The index number for the 
month advanced to 73.6 percent of the 1926 average as compared with 
72.2 percent for January. 

The continued upward movement in prices was well scattered 
throughout the 10 major groups of commodities covered by the 
Bureau. All groups showed advances with the exception of fuel and 
lighting materials which decreased by 1 percent. Of the 784 items in 
the index 218, or more than 25 percent of the total, showed an increase 
and 478 showed no change. Decreases were registered in only 88 
instances as compared with 118 during the month of January. 

Among the important price increases were a 24 percent rise for sweet- 
potatoes, 8 percent for white potatoes, 25 percent for grain alcohol, 
10 percent for cotton, 17 percent for livestock and poultry, 14 percent 
for crude rubber, 9 percent for meats and 5 percent for cylinder oil. 

The index shows an increase of 23 percent over the February 1933 
index (59.8) which was the low post-war point. The increases which 
have occurred during the past 12 months have ranged from approxi- 
mately 6 percent for the chemicals and drugs group to 50 percent for 
the farm products and textile-products groups. The present average 
is the highest recorded since April 1931 when the index number was 
74.8. As compared with the average for the year 1929, when the 
index number was 95.3, prices last month were lower by approximately 
23 percent. The comparable index for February 1932 was 66.3, 
showing an advance of 11 percent over the 2-year period. 

The largest increase shown in February was in the farm-products 
group, Which rose by 4.5 percent. The index for that group is 50 per- 
cent above the low point of February 1933, when the index number 
registered 40.9. The present average for the group is 41.5 percent 
under the average for the year 1929, when the farm products index 
was 104.9. Among the important items in this group which showed 
price increases during the month were rye, wheat, livestock, cotton, 
peanuts, clover seed, potatoes, and wool. The livestock and poultry 
subgroup rose by 17 percent during the month. Average prices for 
corn, oats, eggs, barley, and tobacco, on the other hand, registered 
price declines. 

Wholesale prices of foods showed the second largest price increase, 
the group as a whole advancing by nearly 4 percent. The index for 
the group is 24 percent above February 1933, when the index number 
registered 53.7. Price increases occurred in butter, cheese, rye flour, 
canned vegetables, coffee, lard, raw and granulated sugar, tallow, and 
tea. White flour, corn meal, copra, and oleo oil were among the more 
important items showing a weakening in prices, 
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The metal and metal-products group registered a rise of 1.8 percen; 
due largely to advancing prices for steel scrap, motor vehicles, ¢\\ick. 
silver, bar silver, plumbing and heating materials, and certain (ho; 
iron and steel items. The nonferrous-metals subgroup showed 4 
weakening in prices, while no change occurred in agricultural iipe. 
ments. The group as a whole is now 12.5 percent above the ley e| of 
February of last year and more than 13 percent over the low point 
reached in April 1933. 

An advance of 1.5 percent was shown for the chemicals and drugs 
group. ‘The rise was due to increasing prices of mixed fertilizers. 
certain fertilizer materials, glycerine, and grain alcohol. The cheimi- 
cals subgroup showed no change from the month before, while the 
drugs and pharmaceuticals subgroup rose nearly 10 percent. This 
group now stands nearly 6 percent over February 1933. 

Advancing prices for automobile tires and tubes, cattle feed, and 
other miscellaneous items caused the miscellaneous commodity group 
to rise 1.5 percent. The paper and pulp subgroup showed a fractional 
decline. The average for the group is nearly 16 percent over | eb- 
ruary 1933 and 18.5 percent over the low point reached in April 1933. 

Stronger market prices for certain cotton textiles, raw silk, silk 
yarns, and other textile products more than counter-balanced weak- 
ening prices for clothing and knit goods, causing the textile-products 
group as a whole to increase one half of 1 percent. Textile products 
are on the average 50 percent over February 1933, when the low 
point was reached for the group and the index number registered 51.2. 

Price advances for common brick, front brick, rosin, turpentine, 
sand, gravel, and tar were largely responsible for the slight advance 
in the building-materials group. Cement and structural steel showed 
no change in the general average, while minor decreases were recorded 
for certain lumber items. This group is now 24 percent over the 
corresponding month of 1933. 

Fractional increases for both furniture and furnishings caused 
slight rise in the house-furnishing-goods group. Present prices are 
12 percent over those of February 1933. The hides and leathier- 
products group advanced one tenth of 1 percent from January to 
February due to continued rising prices of hides and skins and leather. 
In this group the average prices of boots and shoes and other leather 
products showed minor decreases. 

Declining prices for anthracite, beehive coke, gas, and otlier 
petroleum products more than offset a slight advance in average prices 
of bituminous coal and caused the fuel and lighting-materials group 
to show a drop of 1 percent during the month. This group is nearly 
14 percent higher than in February 1933, and approximately 20 


percent above the low point reached in May 1933, when the inex 
stood at 60.4. 
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The actual increases since the low point of 1933 as well as the ¢1)., no. 
which have taken place since February 1933, June 1929, and fro) 4), 
average for the year 1929 for each of the major groups and s)e¢jy) 
groups of commodities are shown in the following table: 


TABLE 5.—CHANGES IN PRICES OF COMMODITIES SINCE FEBRUARY 1933, J! 
AND FROM THE AVERAGE FOR THE YEAR 1929 








Percent of change between February | 























| 
Group Low si 
February| June Year | 1929 a: 
1933 1929 1929 | in wi 
| ‘point was re 
All commodities__................ tata 4 +23. 1 —22.7 —22. 8 | 23.1 (1 
Ets cnscnhicctgiistn bn onetmmniiibanadiansscive +49. 9 —40.7 —41.6 |} +49.9(Fet 
EE Sa LEN ee +24. 2 —32.7 —33. 2 +24. 2 (Feb. 19 
Hides and leather products_......................_. +31. 8 —17.0 —17.9 +31. 8 (Feb. 193 
, EGS Sy EE: OSes +50. 2 —14.7 —14.9| +50.2 (Feb. 193 
ya ER ary At +13.8 —14.3 —12.8 +19.9 (Mav 19 
Metals and metal products...............-.-......- --| +12.4 —14.0 —13.4 +13. 1 (Apr. 19 
GG Sa RS RS ey TS | +241 —9.0 —9.2] +24.1 (Feb. 193 
_ \ | “SEES SSP earey +5.9 —19.2 —19.9 +6. 0 (Mar. 139 
House-furnishing goods_.- ..-....................-...- +12. 0 —14.4 —14.1 +13.3 (Apr. 19 
eat EPRI PE, Peer +15.7 —16.9 —17.1 $18.5 (Apr 
th anctnnihie i amcedneithicumncastt +36. 4 —31.7 —32.3 +36. 4 (Fel 
Semimanufactured articles_................--......-- | +32.9 —19.0 —20.3 | +32.9 (Fet 
| Te TS | +-17.2 —18.9 —18.5 | +17.2 (Fel 
Nonagricultural commodities........................- | +19.5 —18. 6 —18. 4 +19. 5 (Fel 
All commodities other than farm products and food.... +19. 2 —14.4 —14. 1 | 20.5 (Ar 





Raw materials including basic farm products, raw silk, crude rub- 
ber, and similar articles showed an increase of nearly 3 percent during 
the past month. The present index averages more than 36 percent 
above that of February of a year ago but still remains about 32 per- 
cent under the average for the year 1929. 

Prices of semimanufactured articles including such items as leather, 
rayon, iron and steel bars, wood pulp, and similar commodities 
advanced by 4 percent to a level of 33 percent over a year ago and 
within 20 percent of the 1929 average. Finished products, among 
which are included more than 500 fully manufactured articles, moved 
upward by 1.3 percent. This group is now more than 17 percent 
above the level of February 1933, and 18.5 percent under the 1929 
average. 

The nonagricultural commodities group which includes all commod- 
ities except farm products advanced by approximately 1.5 percent. 
The group now stands 19.5 percent over last February and sligiitly 
over 18 percent under the 1929 level. The combined index for all 
products exclusive of farm products and processed foods advaiiced 
one half of 1 percent between January and February. It showed an 
increase of more than 19 percent over last February and only 14 per- 
cent under the 1929 average. 

The index number, which includes 784 commodities or price s«ries 
weighted according to their relative importance in the whole-:le 
markets is based on average prices for the year 1926. 
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6.—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS 
OF COMMODITIES 


[1926 = 100] 


Purchasing 
‘e arv | Js ary ‘a — power of 

Groups and subgroups February | January February | the dollar, 
1934 1934 : 
February 





4] commodities 


Farm products. 
Greittias co ¢ur< 
Livestock and poultry 
Other farm products 
‘pods 
Butter, cheese, and milk 
Cereal products 
Fruits and vegetables 
Meats.....-- 
Other foods. - - 
Hides and leather products 
Boots and shoes 
Hides and skins 
Leather. -- 
Other leather products 
Textile products 
Clothing - 
Cotton goods 
Knit goods 
Silk and rayon 
Woolen and worsted goods 
Other textile products 
Fuel and lighting materials 
Anthracite 
Bituminous coal 
Coke 
Electricity - - 
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Petroleum products 

Metals and metal products 
Agricultural implements 
iron and steel 
Motor vehicles 
Nonferrous metals 
Plumbing and heating 

Building materials 
Brick and tile 
Cement-.-_--- 
cf ae 

aint and paint materials 
Plumbing and heating 
Structural steel __- 

_ Other building materials 

Chemicals and drugs. - - 
Chemicals... _ _ - 

Drugs and pharmaceuticals 
Fertilizer materials 
Mixed fertilizers 

House-furnishing goods 
Furnishings. 

Furniture __ 

Miscellaneous. _.. : 
Automobile tires and tubes 
Cattle food... _- 

Paper and pulp... 
Rubber, crude . 
Other miscellaneous_- 

Raw materials ; 

Semimanufactured articles _- 

Finished products as 

Nonagricultural commodities.___.___- m: 

All commodities other than farm products and foods 
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' Data not yet available. 




















COST OF LIVING 





Changes in Cost of Canadian Family Budget, 1923 to 1933 


HE Canadian Department of Labor has recently issued fires: 

showing the cost per week, in specified months from 1923 to 1933, 

of the family budget in terms of average retail prices of certain classes 
of commodities in some 60 Canadian cities. 

The following items are included in the budget: 


~ 


TABLE 1.—ITEMS OF CANADIAN FAMILY BUDGET 








| | 

Item | Quan- | 
| 

| 








| tity | Item a 
Foods (29): | || Foods (29)—Continued: 
Beef, sirloin steak __.....-- .. pounds __| 2 | Beans, hand-picked... ...___- pounds 
veer — besdedndecee caine _--- : Apples, eva 97 ee nes - 
(wn qe = ahaa hte ||  Sueee, preneteted.......2--_---60 : 
aS do. 1 ] Sugar, yellow......._____- gy ) 
ee do 2 | ,. {4 ae ee par Yy, 
Bacon, breakfast_..._..________- 1 | Fe green !______ ass \ 
CE cugbieeacacte 0.- 2 | Yoffee......... bined do \4 
Exes, — ES ye dozen l | > aaeag S aeiaees I OO bags 
ED, <0 dicnelk maka mninn 0 1 |] a _... quarts 
— _quarts 6 | Starch, laundry.................. pounds 
erway Sey pounds 2 er no soos: 
utter, creamery._..__________- 0 1 ‘oal, anthracite......._..___. tons big 
Cheese, | J do 1 | Coal, bituminous_____________-- do Lig 
heese, new !_______._..______-- _~ 1 | woe _— a rae cords 
Ree lad we cnteaitinne tia die od 0... 15 SS a ee eee 
Flour, family !_.............._-- do. 10 > Oi i as 
CO SSS ee do i. Sets aes ere _.....-months 
Ms cnmasnedvanent do_. 2 











1 Kind most sold since October 1922. 


While this budget serves to indicate the rise or fall from time to 
time in the cost of the included items, it is not intended to show the 
minimum cost of food and fuel for an average family in Canada or in 
any one of its Provinces. The quantities of meats, cereals, dairy 
products, etc., in this budget were adopted as constituting a weekly 
liberal allowance for the healthy family of a man engaged in hard 
physical labor. An average family, however, with an income sulfli- 
cient to do so, would purchase less meat, etc., but more fresh and 
canned vegetables, fruit, etc., so that there would be little change in 
the total amount of expenditures for food. 

For the average family of five the expenditure for the items in this 
budget would perhaps be equivalent to 65 percent of the total income. 
It is estimated that an allowance for clothing and sundries would 
increase the given totals about 50 percent. 





1 Canada. Department of Labor. Prices in Canada and other countries, 1933 (issued as a supp!e!en! 
to the Labor Gazette, January 1934). Ottawa, 1934, p.6. See also, Prices in Canada and other coun'ries, 
1931 (issued as a supplement to the Labor Gazette, January 1932). Ottawa, 1932, pp. 6, 7. 
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1929: 


1930: 


1931: . 


1932: . 


1933: 
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2.—_COST PER WEEK OF FAMILY BUDGET IN CANADA IN SPECIFIED MONTHS, 
1923 TO 1933 


budget is intended to show the change in the cost of items included, not to show the minimum cost 
for an average family] 





| : —— 


Starch, . : 
Year and month | All (29) laundry | Fuel and | Rent (\% 


(44 pound) 


foods lighting month) 


res | 1923: January.....------.--....-.---... $10. $0. 040 $3. 61 $6. 96 

July...-------- wan nna---- -e-------- 10. . 040 3. 48 6. § 
933 1924: January......-.....-..-..--.......... 10. 041 3. 49 6. 95 
—- July - ------------------------ 9. . 041 3. 37 6. o 


100i: FE tern o ecemeccenee. éibone 10. . 041 
PU lascanss — em TA 10. . 041 
OD: . Fitba swccnsncees 11. 62 . 041 
babu pane 11. . 042 
11. 37 . 041 
wéitive — 10. . 041 
December -_--_-- ‘ 11. . 041 
: January-..--- - ‘ il. 
July ‘ kel : 10. 
December. ’ : ; 11. ; 
1929: January------ ; 11.3 
} eee . 10. 
December. : 11. 
1930: January-.-_--_-- paint a 11. 88 
July pitehiceisin ‘ 10. 
December __- niaceaigd : 10. 
1931: January --- 9. 
es sen . 8. 
December-___._- 
1932: January_._.._-_- 
July 
December... 
1933: January___. 
July... ; 
December. 


37 
28 
. 44 


32 


ISSes 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR 





Official—United States 


ConneEcticut.— Department of Labor. 
in the dress industry in the State of Connecticut. 
( Mimeographed.) 
Reviewed in this issue. 


PuiLipPInE Istanps.—Department of Agriculture and Commerce. _ Divisiv.), .; 
Statistics. Statistical handbook of the Philippine Islands, 1932. 
(First number.) 
Data on industrial disputes, wages, settlement of wage claims, and retail ;rice. 
of food (Manila) in the Philippine Islands, taken from the above handbook a 
from an unpublished source, are published in this issue of the Monthly Lay; 


Hours and earnings of women and »))),,), 
Hartford, 1933. 


Manila, 1933. 


VirGinta.—Department of Labor and Industry. ' 
the year ending September 30, 1933; industrial statistics, calendar year {()}: 
Richmond, 1934. 

From 1931 to 1932 there was a decrease of 16,000 in the number of wage eariers. 
$32,000,000 in wages, and $104,000,000 in value of output, as indicated in reports 
made to the department by Virginia concerns in the following industries: Mani- 
facturing; laundering; cleaning, pressing, and dyeing; public utilities (light, power, 
street transportation, telephone); coal mining, other mining, and quarrying. 


West Virer1a.— Department of Labor. 

Charleston (19337). 

In 1932 the average annual wage in the State was $1,051.27 as compared wit! 
$1,370 in 1929. 


Wisconsin.—Industrial Commission. 


Thirty-sizth annual report, | 


Twenty-first biennial report, 1931 


Proceedings of conference concerning « {ects 
of dusts upon the respiratory system, held at Chicago, November 16-17, 1532 
215 pp., diagrams, illus. 

The conference dealt with the effects of inhalation of various dusts with partic- 
ular reference to the inhalation of silica dust. 


Unitrep Strates.—Department of Commerce. 
Circular 6754: Explosions in Kentucky coal mines, January 1, 1884—J une 
1933, by J. F. Davies and H. B. Humphrey. 
(Mimeographed.) 

An analysis of 73 explosions which caused 344 deaths, with recommendations 
and suggestions for preventive measures. 


Madison, 1933. 


Bureau of Mines. 


Washington, 1934. 





Information Circular 6761: Mine explosions and fires in th 

United States during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1933, by D. Harrington ani 

W. J. Fene. Washington, 1934. 

A summary of 22 explosions in 10 States, which caused 122 deaths, including 

54 lives lost in one explosion in Illinois. 

hazards have been greatly reduced during recent years, changes may take lace 

in mining practice through the new conditions created by the N.R.A codes, w\iic!: 

contain essentially no reference to safe practices in mines, and increased attention 
to accident prevention is urged. 


(Mimeographed.) 


It is pointed out that, while explosion 





Department of Labor. 
fluctuations and unemployment o 
sources, 1928-31, by Mary Eliza 


Women’s Bureau. Bulletin No. 113: Employment 
women—certain indications from various 


th Pidgeon. Washington, 1933. 


Reviewed in this issue. 





Government Printing Office. 
List of publications relating io above subjects 
D.C. Washington, 


Immigration, naturalization, citizenship, «1! 
or sale by Superinten den 
of Documents, ecember 1933. 


Washington, 
(Price list 67—19th ed.) 
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Uxirep StatTes.—Treasury Department. Public Health Service. Public Health 
Bulletin No. 201: Transactions of the twenty-eighth annual conference of State 
id Territorial health officers, 1930. Washington, 1932. 113 pp., charts. 


Official—Foreign Countries 


CanapA.—Department of Immigration and Colonization. Report for fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1933. Ottawa, 1934. 92 pp. 

In the 12 months covered by the report, under the colonization and settlement 
policy of the Dominion Department of Immigration and Colonization, in coop- 
eration With the Canadian National Railways and the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
4,052 additional families with previous agricultural experience and sufficient 
capital were located on farms, and 5,714 single men placed in farm employment. 


— Department of Labor. Prices in Canada and other countries, 1933. Ottawa, 
1934. 23 pp. (Issued as a supplement to the Labor Gazette, January 1934.) 
Data from this report are given in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


—— = Wages and Hours of Labor Report No. 17: Wages and hours of labor in 
Canada, 1929, 1932, and 1933. Ottawa, 1934. 73 pp. (Issued as a supple- 
ment to the Labor Gazette, January 1934.) 

Data from this report are given in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


CzEcCHOSLOVAKIA.—Office de Statistique. Manuel statistique de la République 
Tchécoslovaque, 1V. Prague, 1932. 487 pp. (In French.) 


FINLAND.—Tilastollisen Paitoimiston. Suomen tilastollinen vuosikirja, 1933. 
Helsingfors, 1933. 370 pp. (Un Finnish, Swedish, and French.) 

Statistical annual for Finland giving data for 1933 and earlier years. 

Great Brirain.—Actuary’s Department. Report on the financial provisions of 
part I of the bill relating to unemployment insurance. London, 1933. 6 pp. 
(Cmd. 4447.) 

—— Industrial Health Research Board. Report No. 69: Incentives in repetitive 
work—a practical experiment in a factory, by S. Wyatt and others. London, 
1934. 459 pp., charts. 

This study deals with the nature and causes of the reactions of different indi- 
viduals to various types and conditions of work. The effects of time and piece 
rates on output were studied on repetitive work which of itself contained little 
that was interesting. In general it was found that output both during and after 
the learning period increased with the strength of the monetary incentive, 
establishment of a bonus or piece rate resulting in an increase in output of from 
20 to 40 percent above that recorded under a time rate. 
Huneary.—Kereskedelemiigyi Ministerium. I parfeltigyelék tevékenysége az 1932 

évben. Budapest, 1933. 166 pp., illus. 

Report on the activities of the factory and shop inspectors in Hungary during 
1932, by industries and occupations, including statistics showing the number of 
factories and shops and the number of workers employed. Printed in Hungarian 
with topical outlines in English, French, and German. 


INTERNATIONAL LaBor Orrice.—ZInternational Labor Conference, seventeenth 
session, 1933. Record of proceedings. Geneva, 1933. 780 pp. (World Peace 
Foundation, American agent, Boston.) 

A brief account of the conference was given in the September 1933 issue of the 

Monthly Labor Review (p. 554). 


— Studies and Reports, Series M, No. 11: International survey of social services. 
Geneva, 1933. 688 pp. (World Peace Foundation, American agent, Boston.) 
The data include statistics of population, social-insurance services, social- 
assistance services, housing, family allowances, and vacations with pay, presented 
by country. 
JaAPAN.—Department of Finance. Thirty-third financial and economic annual, 
1933. Tokyo, |1938?|. 275 pp., map. 
Part II of this report, dealing with agriculture, industry, and commerce, 
includes statistics of average daily wages in Japan in various occupations, 1926 
to 1932; number of workers in various industries in 1931, and for the spinning 
industry for the years 1922 to 1931; and on operations under the post-office life- 
insurance system from 1923 to 1933 and under the post-office life annuities 
system from 1928 to 1933. 


467 49°—34——17 
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Mauta.—Labor Department. Report for 1931-32. Valletta, 1933. 19 ; 

The report covers the work of the labor department for the fiscal year 
March 31, 1932, and operations under the workmen’s compensation act 
year ending August 15, 1932. 


NETHERLAND INnpies.—Departement van Landbouw, Nijverheid en [inde 
Centraal Kantoor voor de Statistiek. Jndisch verslag, 1933: IT, Stat. tise) 
jaaroverzicht van Nederlandsch-Indié over het jaar 1932. Batavia, (932 
452 pp. (In Dutch and English.) ; 

This statistical yearbook for the Netherland Indies includes informat 
production, prices and cost of living, wages of factory coolies and plan) atioy 
laborers in the sugar industry of Java and of laborers on tobacco estates «1 the 
east coast of Sumatra and Acheen, number of workers employed in factorics anq 
mines, work of labor exchanges, industrial accidents, and strikes in Java. 


New Sours Wa tes (AustrauiA).—Bureau of Statistics and Economics. 7), 
official year book of New South Wales, 1931-32. Sydney, 1983. 80. DP. 
map, charts. 4 


New ZeaLtanp.—Census and Statistics Office. The New Zealand official 
book, 1934. Wellington, 1933. 732 pp., map. 


Pensions Department. Thirty-fifth annual report, for the year ended Marc} 
31,1933. Wellington, 1933. 6 pp. 
Reviewed in this issue. 


SASKATCHEWAN (Canapa).—Department of Railways, Labor, and Industries 
Unemployment relief report for fiscal year 1932-33. Regina, [19337]. 34, » D 
(Mimeographed.) 

According to this publication, the relief expenditures in Saskatchewan for the 
four fiscal years 1929-30 to 1932-33 totaled $13,633,406. 


ScorLanp.— Department of Health. Housing of the working classes, Scotland. 
Edinburgh, 1933. 27 pp., plans, illus. 

Contains plans of various types of houses erected by local authorities which. 
in the view of the health department, provide suitable accommodations for the 
working classes. Several lay-outs for housing schemes are presented, and the 
approximate cost of the different types of houses is also given. 


Soutn AvusTRALIA (Australia).—Statistical Office. Statistical register, 1931-32. 
Adelaide, 1933. [Various paging.| 


SwEDEN.—Socialdepartementet. Utredning och férslag rérande férbdttrande a 
skogs- och flotiningsarbetarnas provianterings- och matlagningsfoérhdllanden 
under vistelsen 7 skogarna samt undersékning rérande de dietiska och hygicniska 
forhdllandenas inverkan pd skogsarbetarnas hdilsotillstand. Stockholm, 1933. 
184 pp., maps, plans, illus. 

Report on feeding of lumber workers and logging men in Sweden, including 
diet, hygiene, and other conditions affecting the health of these workers. 


—— —— Riksférsikringsanstalten. [Berdttelse|, dr 1982. Stockholm, 1933. 
30 pp. 
Annual report on operations of State insurance institutions in Sweden in 1932, 
including insurance against accidents and sickness. In Swedish with a French 
translation of the table of contents and a résumé in French. 


—— Socialstyrelsen. Arbetsinstdllelser och kollektivavtal samt férliknings- 
mdnnens verksamhet dr 1932. Stockholm, 19338. 153 pp. 

Annual report on industrial disputes and collective agreements in Sweden in 
1932, including conciliation in industrial disputes. In Swedish with a French 
translation of the table of contents and a résumé in French. 


Lénestatistisk drsbok for Sverige 1932. Stockholm, 19388. 106 pp., 
map, charis. 
Contains statistics of wages in Sweden for the year 1932, including hours of 
work. In Swedish with a French translation of the table of contents and a 
résumé in French. 


Yrkesinspektionens verksamhet dr 1932. Stockholm, 1934. &2 
pp., diagrams, illus. 
Annual report on the activities of the factory inspectors in Sweden during the 
year of 1932. 
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Vir RtA (AUSTRALIA).—Department of Labor. Report of the chief inspector of 
actories and shops, for the year ended December 31, 1932. Melbourne, 1938. 


ae Unofficial 


AcapEMY OF PoLiticaL Science. Proceedings, Vol. XV, No. 4: Current problems 
f unemployment and recovery measures in operation. <A series of addresses 
and papers presented at the annual meeting of the Academy of Political Science, 
November 8, 1933. New-York, January 1934. 108 pp. 


AmertcAN Pusiic Heatta Association. Committee on Pneumonoconioses. 
Workmen’s compensation for silicosis. Report presented at the annual meeting 
of the American Public Health Association, Indianapolis, Ind., October 1933. 
New York, Association of Casualty and Surety Executives, 1 Park Avenue, 
1933. 39 pp. 

A digest of existing regulations in the United States and foreign countries, 
relating to silicosis. Includes a bibliography of publications on the subject, and 
a set of tables presenting legislative provisions for compensation for silicosis and 
other diseases of the lungs caused by dust. 


Bassett, Ciara. Mental hygiene in the community. New York, Macmillan Co., 
1934. 394 pp. 
The author discusses the relationship of mental hygiene to medical and nursing 
services and the application of psychiatric methods in the adjustment of different 
types of social problems. One chapter is devoted to mental hygiene and industry. 


Brapy, Ropert A. The rationalization movement in German industry. Berke- 
ley, University of California Press, 1933. 466 pp. 

The volume deals with the industrial efficiency (rationalization) movement and 
with the evolution in economie planning up to the present régime in Germany, 
which the author believes to be rather an effect of the former developments in that 
country. 


CoMMITTEE ON UNEMPLOYED YoutH. Youth never comes again. Edited by 
Clinch Calkins. New York City, 450 Seventh Avenue, 1933. 71 pp. 

A handbook for the use of community officials, social workers, educators, and 
others interested in the problems of unemployed youth. Under such headings as 
self-help and mutual aid, recreation programs, informal education, and school 
programs, descriptions are given of projects undertaken in various parts of the 
country for the benefit of unemployed young people. Preliminary chapters 
consider the question of how to start such projects, and discuss methods of in- 
tegrating community effort. 


Creepy, F. The secret of steady employment. New York, G. P. Puinam’s Sons, 
1933. 125 pp. 
Discusses the capitalistic system and endeavors to point out the faults which 
have led to the present crisis. 


Dean, VERA Micuetes. Soviet Russia, 1917-33. Published jointly by Foreign 
Policy Association, New York, and World Peace Foundation, Boston, 1933, 
40 pp. 
A short review of the history of Soviet Russia from 1917 to 1933, including 
chapters on the organization of the Soviet State, the Soviet industrial system, 
and the Soviet agrarian revolution. 


Fiux, A.W. The measurement of price changes—retrospect and _ prospect. 
Bungay, Suffolk, England, Richard Clay & Sons, Lid., 1933. 32 pp., charts. 
(Advance print from Royal Statistical Society Journal, London, vol. XCVI, 
part IV, 1933.) 


Gites, G. R., anp Lyauit, Jonn R. Occupations in Victoria: An investigation 
into the normal annual absorptive capacity of occupations in Victoria. Mel- 
bourne, Melbourne University Press, 1932. 73 pp., charts. 

To prevent overcrowding in one industry and understaffing in another it is 
desirable that those in charge of vocational guidance work should know some- 
thing of the absorptive capacities of the various occupations in a community, 
especially of those for which an extensive preparation is needed. ‘This report, 
based on a statistical study of the trend of employment through a number of 
years in certain Victorian industries, is an effort to supply such information. 
The study was carried out under a grant from the Australian Council for 
Educational Research. 
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GREENSBORO (N.C.) CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. An analysis - the pur. 
power of 133,000 families in the Greensboro trading area. Greensboro, 42° 
61 pp., maps, charts. (Mimeographed.) 
An attempt to ascertain the shopping habits and preferences of the pur: 
of retail goods in Greensboro and various neighboring communities. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF WOMEN. Our common cause—civilization. 
of the International Congress of Women including the series of round | §j, 
July 16-22, 1933, Chicago, Ill. New York, National Council of Wo 
the United States, 4 Park Avenue, 1933. 974 pp. 

Included in the major discussions at this conference were those on ec 
security through Government, security through employment, and sec rity 
through buying power. 


Merropo.uitaNn Lire INsurance Co. Policyholders Service Bureau. FE» 
representation. New York, 1932. 53 pp. (Mimeographed.) 

The history of employee-representation plans in this country is reviewe: ayq 

an account is given of a number of typical plans, . 


MINNEsoTa, UNIveRsITty oF. Employment Stabilization Research Instit ite. 
Commercial correspondence courses and occupational adjustments of me), by 
Charles Bird and Donald Paterson. Minneapolis, 1934. 27 pp. 

This analysis of the effectiveness of the correspondence courses of 294 men 
coming under the direction of the unemployment clinic of the Employment 
Stabilization Research Institute led the investigators to the general conc|)sion 
that a considerable percentage of men registering for correspondence courses are 
attempting forms of training beyond their powers of assimilation. 





The location of manufactures in the United States, 1899-1929, by Fred: 
B. Garver, Francis M. Boddy, and Alvar J. Nixon. Minneapolis, 
105 pp., maps, charts. 

Reviewed in this issue. 


Myers, Cuartes 8. A psychologist’s point of view. London, William Heinema: 
Lid., 1933. 207 pp. 
A collection of twelve semipopular addresses on various subjects, among them 
education and vocations; success; industrial psychology and public health; and 
hindrances to output. 


New Scuoout For Socitat Researcnu, Inc. Social Research: An Internation 
Quarterly of Political and Social Science. Vol. 1, no. 1, February 1934. \: 
York, 66 West Twelfth Street. 133 pp. 


Owner, JosePH. Handbook to the factory acts and truck acts. London, | saw 
Pitman & Sons, Lid., 1933. 120 pp., illus. 

Prepared by a factory inspector of 31 years’ experience, this handbook brings 
together the requirements of the two acts and of the regulations and orders mace 
under them in such form that employers, inspectors, and others responsible for 
their observance may more easily understand the complicated mass of legislation 
which has been developed. 


PANANDIKAR, 8. G. Industrial labor in India. New York, Longmans, Green & (., 
1933. 299 pp. 

The author, a member of the Indian Educational Service, states his purpose in 
this work as follows: ‘The aim of the following pages is to show that the main 
obstacle to the industrial and economic progress of India is the absence of an 
efficient, steady, and contented labor force; that it can be largely overcome in 4 
few years by the adoption of certain measures; that the true interests of the |n- 
dian community, the employers and the workers are common; that their streigt!i 
and prosperity are interdependent; that the workers are rapidly becoming more 
and more conscious of their power and of new needs and desires; and that there is 
a growing appreciation in the country of the vital importance of these consider- 
tions.” 


Pence, Owen FE. Salary and wage policy during depression and recovery. \'« 
York, Young Men’s Christian Association Press, 347 Madison Avenue, 1%). 


78 pp. 
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